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ZEbe honourable 3ane. 

By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 

Author of 

"That Other Woman," "Eyre of Blendon," " Dennis Donne," 

" Played Out," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE NEWS COMES. 

There is an unwonted stir one morning in June in the ordi- 
narily quiet, not to say stagnant, household of Major the 
Honourable John Herries. Jane, the youngest daughter of the 
house, opens her slumber-laden eyes and blinks them with a 
mixture of alarm and bewilderment at the dazzling sunbeams 
which are streaming in at her uncurtained window, as after a 
sound as of a mighty and rushing wind a young lady rushes into 
the room, her white cashmere tea-go\vn streaming several yards 
behind her, with the words: 

" Grandpapa is Dead ! Get up, you lazy little pig, and come 
and congratulate papa on being Lord Roydmore ! " 

In response to this adjuration, Jane slips out of bed and into 
a threadbare, red flannel dressing-gown, from the hem of which 
her shapely, slim young legs protrude for many inches. It is 
the first time within her memory that death has entered the 
family realms, and she is astonished and a little disgusted with 
herself for not feeling shocked at the intelligence. She feels 
that she is called upon to say something, and looks at her 
excited sister for an inspiration. Something in that sister's 

, I 
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2 THE HONOURABLE JANE. 

pretty, frankly expressive face distracts her mind from the 
sorrowful part of the subject, and leads her to say : 

" You look quite cross about it, Flo ! " 

" Cross ! " says Florence, with an unmistakably ill-tempered 
stamp of a prettily-slippered foot. "Cross! You little noodle, 
you don't expect me to look pleased and grateful for the good 
luck having come just too late for me to share in it What 
should I be but * cross ' at the idea of having been thrown away 
all these years in Bath, and deluded at the last into such a 
marriage as I am going to make to-morrow, in despair of getting 
anything better. Don't grin at me." 

" I wasn't grinning. I wouldn't be so heartless, with grand- 
papa just dead, and you just going to be married! " Jane says 
indignantly. 

" Well, don't gape at me then. Oh ! you lucky girl ! To 
think ihdXyou will come in for it all ! You, who haven't an idea 
of making the best of such looks as you have, while I shall be 
buried alive and half-boiled in a hole among the Somersetshire 
hills. Why, oh, ^e/Ay didn't grandpapa die six months ago, before 
I promised to marry Geoffrey Graves ? It will make me sick 
when I see your name, * The Honourable Jane Herries,* at all 
sorts of fashionable functions that I've never been given the 
chance of attending. You'll be presented, too ! I feel it It's a 
shame that all this good should fall to your lot, and that I should 
have had none of it — I, the eldest daughter, and ever so much 
the prettiest" 

She pauses, panting in her indignant agitation at the thought 
of the desperate injustice with which fate has treated her, and 
Jane strives to offer a modicum of comfort. 

" You are the prettiest, that's something, you know. And 
you've always liked Geoffrey's place so much, and he will let you 
do as you like ; and he's rich, quite as rich as papa will be, I 
should think." 

"Please don't talk about things you don't understand,** 
Florence replies haughtily. "I liked his place when I had 
nothing before me but the prospect of stewing on in Bath for an 
unlimited number of years. As for his being rich, he seemed 
so to me yesterday, when I was only the daughter of a poor, 
half-pay Major. But now I am the Honourable Florence 
Herries, eldest daughter of Lord Roydmore ; and when I think 
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THE HONOURABLE JANE. 3 

of how well / should have faced the position you will have when 
you come out, I could throw this brush at your head. Are 
you going to condole with and congratulate papa ? " 

Jane would give every small possession she has in the world 
to avoid this ceremony, but her sister's sway over her is 
absolute. 

*' I hardly know what to say to papa about it. You see 
grandpapa was always so cross to us all. I wonder if he will 
scold much in Heaven ? " 

Florence laughs pettishly. 

** Amiability is certainly not the rock on which we Herries 
split,** she says contemptuously. " When papa sent for me to 
tell me the news just now, he sent a regular royal salute of strong 
language into the air at the idea of my wedding-breakfast being 
wasted. It's too late to countermand it, you see, and still we 
must put off all the guests. I offered to put off the wedding, 
but papa jumped at me, and said he * would have no nonsense 
of that kind.' I never in all my life saw a girl do her hair as 
hideously as you do, Jane. Oh, dear, if I had been going to stay 
at home I should have got papa to send you to a school in 
Brussels to polish off your angles and have your hair combed 
into becomingness. You never can be grateful enough to me 
for marrj'ing and getting out of your way, now your way is 
going to be pleasant. You never can do enough for me in 
return. Why, if I had stayed at home I shouldn't have let you 
come out until you were twenty, and now papa says he shall put 
you at the head of the Lx)ndon house at once. Ridiculous ! and 
you only seventeen I " 

While her sister has been talking, Jane has made her toilette 
as best she can under the circumstances of the severity which 
characterises all the arrangements of her apartment Her 
looking-glass has a flaw in it which makes one side of her face 
look puffy, while the other looks pallid and wizened. Moreover, 
the regulating screw has vanished, and the glass has to be 
propped into position by a book, or a brush, or a boot, or any 
other article that comes handy. If her face got a fair reflection 
of itself, Jane would not go down to breakfast each day with 
the lowly opinion she now holds of her own personal appear- 
ance. 

*' Is papa busy — or has he anything to do ? " she asks hesita- 

I* 
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4 THE HONOURABLE JANE. 

tingly, as she accompanies her sister downstairs to their father's 
study — a room in which he breakfasts, but never reads. News- 
papers are the only literature that interests him, and these he 
sees at the Pump-room every day when he goes to drink that 
glass of nasty water which it is supposed has regulated his liver 
for the last ten years. 

"He really will have something to do — he is going up to 
London at once, so he won't be a bit * busy ' this morning," 
Florence says reassuringly. Then, together, the sisters step into 
their father's presence, and poor Jane flounders into error at once 
by greeting him as "Lord Roydmore." 

" I'm not that till after the funeral," he says testily, pushing 
away his plate, on which an untasted omelette, steaming forth 
its savoury odours, has just been placed before him. " Florence, 
why don't you see that your sister has decent morning dresses ? 
If there's one thing I hate on a woman more than another, it's a 
cotton dress — a starched cotton dress that crackles ! " 

He pauses, draws the hot-water plate with the omelette upon 
it before him again, and glances peevishly from one to the other 
of his daughters as he begins his repast. 

Florence has thrown herself negligently but very gracefully 
into the easiest chair in his room. Jane is standing, shifting her 
weight awkwardly from one foot to the other. They have both 
been kept in awe by their father's fretfulness and habit of fault- 
finding from their cradles, but Florence is going to be emanci- 
pated to-morrow, and fears him no longer. 

" I thought you didn't care what Jane wore ; you always told 
me to make the best of myself, and dress Jane cheaply till she 
was marriageable — and she certainly isn't that yet," Miss Herries 
explains. 

The new Lord Roydmore looks at his eldest daughter 
dubiously, tastes the omelette, finds it delicious, and carefully 
conceals all expression of satisfaction thereat; indicates by a 
quick motion of his head to Jane that he is ready for his coffee, 
and as she sugars and creams it to the requisite point of rich- 
ness, says : 

"Jane is a different matter now. She will join me in town 
directly after the funeral, and I shall expect to see her decently 
dressed. You must go and order all that she wants to-day " 

" Papa ! I have so much to do for myself. My things are 
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THE HONOURABLE JANE. 5 

not half packed, and as I /i;^ to be married to-morrow, I must 
think of myself first" 

"You've been thinking of yourself 'first' all your life," he 
shouts; "to my certain knowledge and cost, you have been 
ordering and packing your wedding outfit for the last three 
months. The bills that have come in from Millsom Street 
would have turned my hair grey if I hadn't fortunately come 
into— I mean, if Providence had not thought fit to remove your 
grandfather. Have you thought of your sister once while you've 
been gratifying your own extravagant tastes, or has all the 
money gone to adorn yourself? " 

Florence's grey eyes flash ominously. Her father's habit of 
scolding about trifles has never been so irksome to her as it is 
to-day, when she is on the brink of freedom. Detestable as the 
prospect of her marriage had suddenly become to her, she con- 
templates it with a sense of relief now, as his jarring tones fall 
upon her ears in unreasonable fault-finding. 

" If I am selfish, I am not silly enough to show it to all the^ 
world, papa. I have taken care that Jane shall have a lovely 
costume to wear at my wedding. I went without a tea-gown — 
a lovely, pale, sea-green plush tea-gown, trimmed with lace that 
looks like foam — in order to get Jane a pretty costume. And 
now you call me selfish 1 " 

Jane's colour has been rising, and her violet eyes have become, 
full, nearly to overflowing, during this altercation between her 
father and sister. 

" I am not worth all this trouble that you are taking about, 
me, now when you are both so busy and have so many more- 
important things to think of. Don't scold Flo, papa ; poor dear,, 
it's bad enough that she'll have no breakfast, and such a little 
quiet wedding " 

" You're a little fool, but a good-hearted one," her father inter- 
rupts, looking up at her curiously ; and Florence gives her head 
an impatient toss as she puts in : 

'* It is easy to be * good-hearted ' when you are going to have 
everything that heart can desire. Oh ! I hear Geoffrey ; why on 
earth couldn't he have left us in peace for to-day ? " 

The next moment the study door is thrown open with 
violence, and an utter disregard of the state of the new Lord 
Roydmore's nerves, and a tall, well-grown, fair, clean-shaven 
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6 . THE HONOURABLE JANE. 

young man of seven or eight-and-twenty comes breezily into 
the room. He tries to look distressed as he takes his future 
father-in-law's proffered hand, but his eyes gleam with joy as 
they light on Florence. 

" You won't let this — ^this sad event put off our marriage for a 
time, will you, sir ? " he asks anxiously ; and as he hears the 
answer, "Most certainly not," he turns, takes the unwilling 
Florence in his arms, and kisses her rapturously. 

" It was never going to be anything very grand, but it will be 
a hole-and-corner sort of wedding now," Florence grumbles, but 
her lover is too much enchanted at the prospect of getting her at 
once to be depressed by her lack of enthusiasm. 

" My darling," he murmurs, " what does it matter how it is 
done, so long as you are made mine, my v^xy own, at once ?" 



CHAPTER n. 

THE HONEYMOON. 

When Lord Roydmore returned from town after making all 
needful preparations for his father's funeral, on the night before 
Florence's wedding, he called his two daughters to him, and dis- 
tributed between them a fair quantity of valuable jewellery that 
had belonged to his mother. 

" The Roydmores' diamonds and the rest of the family jewels 
will, of course, descend in due course of time to your brother 
for his wife, if he ever has one. But these were your grand- 
mother's private ornaments, and I will divide them between you 
as justly as I can," he explained, with more feeling than he 
usually displayed. Upon which Florence had hung round his 
neck fondly, and whispered an entreaty that she, " as the eldest, 
might have first choice." 

" No, no, nothing of the sort," he said sharply ; " I have done 
them in parcels of equal value. Without seeing the contents of 
these parcels, you shall draw for them." 

"Jane is very young to wear handsome jewellery," Florence 
remarked disapprovingly ; " besides, she is sure to come in for a 
lot more when mamma's aunt dies." 

** Flo is quite welcome to my share, papa," Jane interposed. 
" I can't fancy ojyself in necklaces and bracelets and rings." 

" You'll * fancy 'yourself in them fast enough," Florence .said 
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THE HONOURABLE JANE. 7 

petulantly ; " and please don't be so ultra-humble and generous , 

Jane ; it won't do me any good." 

" Now draw, draw lots and get this over," their father put in 

with the well-known Herries frown and asperity. Whereupon 

they obeyed him without delay, with the result that Florence 

became the possessor of a ruby necklet with a diamond pendant, 

while to Jane's lot there fell an exquisite necklace of perfectly 

matchedjpearls. 

With a brief " Thank you, papa," Florence turned to leave the 

room, but paused at the door to say : 

" Before'you wear your pearls, you had better protect your neck 

from the sun for a summer or two." 

" Let-her have them, papa,'* Jane begged, as soon as the door 

had closed behind her sister, but he checked her and closed the 

subject by saying : 

•* I ought to have crushed the cursed selfishness out of her 
before this. It will be her ruin if Geoffrey is not firm. Now 
leave me,|my child. I must write to your brother. You are 
growing very like your mother, Jane ; and those pearls were 
always meant for her by my mother. I am glad they are 
yours." 

" Thank you, papa." 

The words were precisely the same as those spoken by 
Florence, but there was a world more meaning in them. Jane's 
voice trembled with affectionate gratitude — because her father 
had spoken to her in accents of unprecedented kindness, not 
because he had given her a valuable pearl necklace. The girl 
had been so repressed by him during the long years of his em- 
bittering strife with poverty and his futile efforts to keep up a 
position that was always in danger of being buried beneath 
bankruptcy, that she had always striven to efface herself. 
Florence, on the other hand, had always brought herself well to 
the fore, and had invariably given her father to understand that 
he owed her a great deal for having brought her into such an 
extremely uncongenial position in the world. Accordingly, Jane 
had got all the kicks, and Florence all the ha'pence (they had 
been very few), with this result, that now, when he was able to 
do something tangibly good for his daughters, Jane was grateful 
for the goodness, while Florence took it merely as her due. 
The day of the Honourable Florence's marriage was a weari- 
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8 THE HONOURABLE JANE. 

ness and disappointment to her from beginning to end. There 
had never been much of a function contemplated — the finances 
of the half-pay Major would not have stood the strain. Still, she 
had looked forward to wearing a rich white satin Duchesse dress, 
trimmed with real old point, the gift of Geoffrey's mother, before 
the envious eyes of many of her dear Bath girl friends, who had 
hitherto cut her down in the matter of costumes. She had also 
looked forward to seeing several disappointed mammas and 
daughters, who had more or less artlessly tried to secure Geoffrey 
Graves for themselves, at the wedding breakfast. But now she 
was shorn of these joys through her grandfather's death. There 
was no bridal dress, there were no wedding guests or wedding 
breakfast, and it seemed to the few who witnessed the ceremony 
that the bridegroom's expression of triumphant happiness was 
singularly out of place on the face of a man who stood at the 
altar with such a discontented-looking bride. 

*' I had ten times rather be going up to town with papa and 
you, and seeing about getting the town house in order," the 
newly-made Mrs. Graves said, as they lingered for a few minutes 
in the bedroom of the latter, waiting for the carriage that was to 
take them on the first stage of their honeymoon journey. 

" There is a country house too ? Papa won't always stay in 
London, will he? " Jane asked anxiously. 

" Of course there's a country house. You've heard of Royd- 
more often enough, haven't you ? But papa doesn't like Royd- 
more. Now, take my advice, Jane ; when you begin to enter- 
tain, have plenty of awfully attractive young married women 
about. Cultivate thetn^ and keep clear of widows and girls, or 
one of them will marry papa, and then where will you be ? " 

" Marry ! Papa marry again 1 Absurd." 

" Not at all. Now he's Lord Roydmore, hundreds of girls 
would rather marry him than — than Geoffrey for instance,'* 
Geoffrey's bride added with a laugh. 

Jane was conscious of receiving a shock both to her heart and 
delicacy as her sister said this. But whether it was at the possi- 
bility of her father's marrying again, or at the lack of anything 
like loving pride in the newly-made wife's mention of her 
husband, the girl could not determine for the moment. Then 
there came hurried leave-takings, a hearty kiss from her new 
brother-in-law, and the married pair were whirled away, leaving 
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THE HONOURABLE JANE, 9 

Jane feeling very bewildered and lonely at the loss of the lovely 
sister who had always tyrannized over her. 

The house in which the Herries had lived in Bath for the last 
sixteen years had grown woefully shabby in the course of their 
occupation. The houses even of the best-intentioned people are 
apt to do this when their current|needs absorb the whole of their 
incomes. The tables and chairs had grown ricketty, and had 
never been either mended or replaced. The carpets had gone 
threadbare in some rooms, and completely worn themselves off 
the floors in others. The wall-papers had faded and became 
damp-stained. Neglect, the frequent offspring of poverty, had 
set its unattractive seal on every nook and corner of the house. 
Still, to Jane every nook and corner was dear, partly from 
association, and partly because she had never known any other 
home. 

To Florence, every nook and comer had been hateful, and so 
some months ago she had gladly hailed the prospect of getting 
away from them to become the mistress of one of the most 
picturesque and best-kept places in Somersetshire, " The Court," 
Geoffrey Graves's very delightful, very aristocratic, but perhaps 
rather dull and secluded old home. 

She had hailed the prospect gladly, but not with any pro- 
fession of love or gratitude to the man who had opened it up to 
her. With a frankness that would have galled a less infatuated 
lover than Geoffrey Graves, she had permitted him to see that 
she took him merely as an appendage to his place, and that> 
could she have detached him from The Court and retained the 
latter, she would have done so delightedly. However he had 
resolutely shut his eyes to her unflattering method of treating 
him, and had pursued his wooing with as much — perhaps with 
more — zeaJ and "energy than is ordinarily displayed even by 
warmly encouraged lovers. 

To his mother, who had herself been an affectionately adoring 
as well as a dutiful wife, and to his sisters, who were good, plain, 
and the reverse of fascinating, Florence and her insolently 
exercised witcheries had been hateful from the first. With more 
blunt honesty than tact or discretion, they had pointed out to 
him her vanity, her selfishness, the greed with which she always 
monopolised the loaves and fishes, leaving little or nothing for 
her younger sister, and her utter unsuitability in every way to 
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be the wife of a country gentleman whose income required 
prudent, thrifty handling, if the traditional state of The Court 
was to be maintained. Geoffrey thought her beauty justified the 
vanity, and as for the selfishness, greed and thriftlessness, they 
were qualities which he distinctly refused to admit she possessed. 
His love for her was beautiful in its strength, trust and intensity. 
There were moments when her coldness made his heart feel 
chilled, but they were brief, for he was always prompt with the 
explanation to himself, that this was only the sweet modesty 
and reserve of a pure, high-bred English girl, and that she would 
well requite him for it when she became his wife. His awaken- 
ing from this beautifully-delusive dream was not a long-drawn- 
out process by any means. His wife showed him a taste of her 
quality on their wedding-day, when he made his first suggestion 
to her as her husband. It had been arranged that the young 
couple should spend a fortnight in Scotland, and then give them- 
selves a week in London before they came back to settle for 
good at The Court But this programme no longer suited the 
lady who in the interim had become Lord Roydmore s daughter. 

" I don't mean to go to Scotland, Geoffrey," she said decidedly, 
when he spoke about taking tickets to go north by the night 
mail ; " and I won't put my foot in London until papa has a 
house fit to receive me in, and the days of mourning for grand- 
papa is over. We'll go to Paris." 

" But, my darling, we sha'n't enjoy ourselves, or have half as 
much fun there as in London. I know London so well, and in 
Paris I shall be all at sea." 

He was not strong in any language but his own mother 
. tongue, this fine young English gentleman, who had been to a 
public school, and to Oxford; and he knew that humiliation 
would be his portion, to say nothing of intense weariness, if 
Florence persisted in dragging him to Paris, and took him to 
theatres where he would not understand a word the actors were 
saying. But Florence was not to be turned from her new 
scheme. 

" Oh, you'll enjoy yourself very well, Geoffrey ; we'll go to 
races and things of that sort on Sundays, and brush off our 
insular cobwebs. Don't be alarmed ; I'll do all the order-giving 
and talking. To Paris we'll go ; I've made up my mind to it." 

He offered but faint opposition after this, for above all things 
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he desired to please her, and to keep the frowns away from her^ 
lovely face. But all the time he was vaguely conscious that he 
was a fool for surrendering his plans so readily to her caprices, 
and the idea of Paris was obnoxious to him. 

Not more obnoxious than the reality. He knew no one, and 
was perfectly ignorant of what were the right things to do, and 
where were the right places to go to. Florence enjoyed the 
shops, and the theatres, and the open-air gaieties like a child ; 
but young Mr. Graves sustained the reputation his countrymen 
have gained, and took his pleasures very sadly. 

It was like finding water in a dry land to him when one day 
he met an old school-fellow, now a dashing and distinguishing 
infantry man. This Captain Stafford had been a hero in 
Geoffrey's eyes in the old school days, on account of his skill 
and prowess in all kinds of athletic and field sports. He was 
more of a hero than ever now to the simple country gentle- 
man, who had never seen a shot fired in anger in his life — for 
Harry Stafford had seen some smart service lately, had distin- 
guished himself for personal gallantry, and wore the grandest 
recognition of that gallantry which an Englishman can gain — 
the V.C. 

Beyond this. Captain Stafford was a brilliant and accomplished 
gentleman, who knew his Paris well, and who, consequently, 
made life there a very different thing to what it had been before 
his advent to the two benighted people, who had been merely 
groping about before he came. He was " good to be seen with," 
also. Every one who knew him was proud, in these days, to 
be recognised by gallant, dashing, handsome Harry Stafford. 
Accordingly, Florence decreed, and Geoffrey assented, not at all 
unwillingly, that they should spend yet another fortnight in the 
City of Pleasures. Captain Stafford was the perfection of a 
guide, and Geoffrey knew him to be one of the best and most 
honourable fellows in the world. Nevertheless, he did sometimes 
experience some outsider sensations when his wife and Captain 
Stafford were laughing heartily at some delicate pleasantry in a 
play, which to Mr. Graves was a mere jumble of unintelligible 
gibberish. 

" He is the handsomest and finest, as well as the most fasci- 
nating fellow I ever saw or dreamt of," Mrs. Graves admitted to 
herself, when the day of parting came, and she was shaking 
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hands with him for the last time. •' Now, if Geoffrey were like 
him, I shouldn't so much mind going back to The Court" 

She sighed petulantly as she thought this, and the sound made 
Captain Stafford look up suddenly and meet her eyes. What- 
ever he read there it displeased him apparently, for he turned 
from her rather haughtily and coldly, and directed all his atten- 
tion, during the last moments of their being together, to 
Geoffrey. 

"Come and see us in September," the latter was saying 
heartily. " IVe never gone in for breeding pheasants, as I told 
you, but the place swarms with partridges." 

" And by the time you come I will have learnt the guitar, 
and then we can have some duets," Mrs. Graves put in as an 
extra inducement ; and there came a very curious look in her 
eyes, a sort of danger-signal, when he made answer coolly : 

"Thank you, Mrs. Graves, but I'm boor enough to devote 
myself entirely to my gun in September. I only fool with the 
guitar when I can get neither shooting nor hunting." • 

" You shall always do quite as you please at The Court," she 
said smilingly. " I mean to make it a perfect Liberty Hall to 
those guests of whom I approve." 

" And a perfect Hell to those whom you don't like, including 
your husband," Captain Stafford thought, as he turned away 
from the beautiful woman to whom he had taken one of those 
instinctive dislikes, which no amount of flattering courtesy from 
the disliked one can abolish. 

" She's not half good enough for poor old Geof," the fine, 
keen-eyed soldier thought angrily. " And he thinks her an 
angel, and has tears in his eyes when he speaks of her sweet 
goodness in marrying him. She'll play the devil with him in 
some way, but I don't think it will be by intrigue ; she's too 
selfish to risk anything for any human being. But he'll have to 
repent having won his angel in some way or other, if I am not 
very much mistaken." 

Meantime, Geoffrey was assuring Florence that, happy as he 
had been in the companionship of his old friend, it was an abso- 
lute relief to see the last of him. " For now I shall have you to 
myself again, my own," he said ardently. 

" Only till we get to The Court, Geof," she replied coolly. " I 
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am not going to live like a nun, simply because grandpapa died 
six weeks ago." 

** It won't be a very conventual kind of existence, considering 
you will have your husband with you, dear." 

" Oh ! you don't count," she said brusquely. ** We should 
rust, and rasp each other horribly if we lived the Darby and 
Joan life. The best authorities on the subject declare that 
monotony is the bane of married life, and I believe them I " 

" I could never feel it monotonous while I had you, Flo." 

" Then you must be a very dull and plodding-minded person, 
Geof, and the sooner you grow less stolid the better. Now, I 
love change and excitement, and I'm honest enough to admit it. 
I shall like The Court well enough while it's all new to me, but 
as soon as it begins to pall upon me, I shall go up to town and 
stay with papa." 

" You can't be always running away from your own home," he 
said, more sternly than his wife had ever heard him speak before. 
But that fearless young lady was by no means crushed by his 
displeasure. 

" We'll argue the matter out when I want to run away," she 
laughed ; " but I can assure you I am not going to let Jane reap 
all the advantages which are gained by papa's coming to the 
title and property." 

" Poor Jane ! she hasn't had a very lively existence hitherto," 
Geoffrey said, smiling as he recalled the way in which Jane 
had been wont to scuffle out of the way of smart visitors into 
the shade, in order that the shabbiness of her skimpy little 
frocks might not bring discredit upon the Herries' household. 

"Why do you say 'poor* Jane?" his wife interrogated 
sharply ; " it was rather * poor me,' I think, in those horrible old 
Bath days. I have a natural love of beauty, and order, and 
refinement. Jane would just as soon wear hideous things as 
not, and I can tell you her room was like a rag shop unless I 
stood over her and made her tidy it up. 'Poor Jane,* 
indeed ! Why, she's one of the luckiest girls in London, and if 
she only makes the best of herself, she ought to make a capital 
marriage. Now, I am cut out of all that, yet you don't pity 
me!" 

" It was not possible that Flo could be serious in saying this," 
Geoffrey Graves told; himself as he stared at her in piteously 
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pleading dismay. He said nothing, but he put out his hand 
and took hers, and Florence snatched it away angrily, declaring 
that he was pressing the big diamond ring (one he had given 
her on the auspicious occasion of their betrothal) into her finger. 
She must be over-fatigued with the re-action after her late 
gaieties, and bored by the travelling, the good-hearted fellow 
assured himself. Still, he felt vaguely hurt and disappointed 
that she could rebuff him so. 



CHAPTER HI. 

TWELVE MONTHS AFTER. 

During the year which had passed since the Honourable Jane 
Herries had packed up her scanty wardrobe, and reluctantly 
bidden adieu to the shabby home where she had never been 
remarkably happy nor free, nor treated with the slightest 
amount of consideration, much had occurred which it might 
reasonably have been anticipated would have altered her greatly. 
Altered she was externally, without doubt. The beauty, that 
had not been very apparent in the old Bath days, when she wore 
the badly-fitting dresses, that were either her more capable 
sister's " cast-offs," or the work of some fifth-rate dressmaker, 
was done justice to now by some of the best-built gowns and 
habits in town. The warm chestnut hair, with a decided kink — 
not a curl — in it, which of yore she had worn generally in a 
tangle, was arranged, in these halcyon days, by the deft hands 
of an artistic maid, in a way that brought out all the subtle 
charm of Jane's mobile, irregular- featured young face. Her 
eyes had always been beautiful. No amount of shabbiness and 
untidiness had marred the loveliness of those starry, violet eyes 
that were encircled so becomingly by thick, long, dark lashes. 
But even her eyes had gained a new expression in the course of 
the last twelve months. They were sweeter, but less shy. They 
flashed and sparkled less, perhaps, but their depths held greater 
pathos. In fact, their owner had learnt to feel more widely, 
keenly and strongly about certain things. And through those 
windows of the soul, her eyes, many of her feelings could be 
discerned. 

But in simplicity of manner and singleness of heart, in 
straightforwardness and unselfishness, she was still the Jane of 
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the old Bath days, who had volunteered to give up her richest 
possession — the pearl necklace — to her imperiously exacting sister. 

The days of mourning for the old gentleman whose death had 
rejoiced and enriched them all were over now, and Lord Royd- 
more and his only unmarried daughter had just been launched 
upon the fiercely rolling tide of the London season. It was just 
the commencement of June, and Jane was looking forward, with 
a mixture of palpitating eagerness and gruesome nervousness, 
to the next Drawing-room, at which she was to be presented. 
Hitherto her going out had been of the soberest and quietest. A 
little family dinner now and again at her great -aunt's, old Mrs. 
Bathurst*s, a few evenings with her father at the opera and 
theatres, some dull musical at-homes, and frequent little luncheon 
parties at the house of a friend of her father's, had been all she 
had seen of the great world as yet. But after the next Drawing- 
room, she was to have as full-flavoured a taste of it as the heart 
of any girl could desire. 

She had signally failed in carrying out her sister's orders to 
keep young girls and widows at bay, and cultivate young 
married women alone. The young married women had not 
seemed to care for her, whereas a few girls had sought her as 
ardently and perse veringly as though she were the last straw at 
which their brothers, drowning in a sea of impecuniosity, could 
clutch And one widow had enfolded her in such a close social 
embrace that, struggle as she would, she found it impossible to 
free herself from it. 

The intimacy between them had sprung up so suddenly, and 
had been cemented with such celerity, that Jane's brain grew 
bewildered when she tried to explain and describe it. Her 
father, who had always been either testily critical or con- 
temptuously indifferent about her in Bath, where she was 
completely overshadowed by Florence, had grown kind and 
considerate to her as soon as — by Florence's marriage — she 
(Jane) had become of importance in the household as the mis- 
tress of it. Then a little later on, Jane's developing beauty, 
heightened by well and fashionably-made dresses, gratified his 
fatherly pride to such an extent that he came out of the slough 
of ill-temper and selfish discontent in which he had wallowed 
for so many years, and strove to the utmost of his ability to 
make life a more agreeable thing to his young daughter. 
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This was all in the early days of their bereavement, before he 
could give Jane those society joys and diversions in which he 
intended she should be freely indulged by-and-by. Their life 
was a quiet one, but very pleasant, Jane thought. For her 
father was never either testily critical or contemptuously in- 
different now. He seemed to have grown ten years younger 
since the burden of the constantly recurring urgent need of 
money had been lifted from his shoulders. From being a rather 
stooping and sorrowful-looking man of fifty, he had resumed the 
fine, upright, soldierly bearing and physique of a man over whose 
well-carried head only two-score years had rolled. Jane felt as 
proud of her rejuvenated papa as he was of his exquisitely 
developing daughter, and the pair gave themselves a happy time 
together — without too much of Florence. 

For it was a fact that, as soon as her natural grief at parting 
with the only companion she had ever had was over, Jane felt 
what she had first considered to be sinfully well -pleased at 
Florence's departure. She had always been tongue-tied, awkward 
and abashed before her masterful sister, and dimly she recog- 
nised now that Florence had always stood as a sort of dis- 
paraging middle-man — or woman — between their father and 
Jane herself. At the same time, though she was conscious of a 
sense of general relief and greater importance now that she was 
the sole daughter of Lord Roydmore's heart and home, she felt 
as lovingly and loyally as ever towards her sister, and longed for 
the time to come when Florence should come up to Town and 
partake of the goods the gods were now giving to the head of 
the house of Herries freely. 

Up to this period, young Mrs. Graves had been defrauded of 
what she considered a just portion of her natural and legitimate 
rights. She had proffered herself as a guest in her father's house 
repeatedly, and each time she had been "put off" very firmly 
and distinctly by Lord Roydmore himself. Once or twice she 
had presented herself unexpectedly, and tried to slide into 
position as the always welcome eldest daughter. But somehow 
or other she had never gained a footing in the establishment, 
though Jane had been altogether on her side. Lord Roydmore 
had suffered her suavely for a day or two, but that was all. At 
the end of a day she had been compelled, by some unseen and 
unrecognised, force, to retire to her Somersetshire fastness 
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and her wrath at this changed state of things was a sight to 
see. 

But now suddenly the whole aspect of affairs was altered, and 
Lord Roydmore made Jane's heart glad by telling her that she 
" might have her sister and Geoffrey Graves up to stay with her 
for three weeks." 

" ril give you a ball while Flo is here, and we will have half-a- 
dozen dinner-parties for them. But make Flo understand that I 
will have no nonsense ! If she comes here and has her fling, her 
husband must come with her," Lord Roydmore said impressively 
to his youngest daughter. 

** Of course she wouldn't come without Geof, and there never 
has been any nonsense about Flo, papa. She was always full of 
common sense and practicability, and I don't suppose she has 
lost these qualities since her marriage." 

Jane threw up her head like a young war-horse, and almost 
stamped defiantly at her father as she spoke. 

" I can't combat your suppositions, my dear, but I know this : 
I hear many things about Florence that I don't quite like, and if 
she wants to come without her husband I won't have her. By 
the way, you may as well let her understand that she owes 
this invitation to that dear good creature, Mrs. Collette." 

Lord Roydmore was slipping out of the room as he spoke, 
perhaps to save Jane the trouble of answering him. But she 
was too earnest and " too eager for him. She sprung at him and 
flung her arm round his shoulder. 

" Papa, Mrs. Collette may be a dear good creature, but she 
must not pretend to dictate to you about your children. If I 
told Flo what you said, I was * to give her to understand,* she 
would probably order Mrs. Collette out of the house, and order 
me never to speak to Mrs. Collette again." 

Lord Roydmore put his daughter's arm away from him, 
and his daughter's appeal aside, with the words, severely 
spoken : 

"You must learn to be less impulsive, and Florence must 
learn to be less imperious, if either of you wish to continue to 
get on as well as hitherto with me. Up to this time I have had 
no fault to find with you, Jane. Your head has not been turned 
by the luxuries with which I have surrounded you, and the 
pleasures in which I have allowed you to participate freely ; but 
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if all I hear is true, I have cause for serious annoyance, more 
than annoyance — displeasure — with Florence." 

'' After all, papa, I was born to the position ; if I had been an 
upstart, my head might have been turned, but I am your own 
daughter, and the position is my right. As for Flo, if Geoffrey 
has no cause for annoyance or displeasure with her, you can have 
none ; and as for Mrs. Collette, if she comes between us, papa, I 
shall hate her, and let her know it" 

It was the first time the Honourable Jane Herries had thought 
fit to assert herself, but her father recognised, as she stood before 
him, facing him steadily, her handsome young head hdd up as 
haughtily as if she were a queen defending the rights of her 
crown, and her words, ringing out fearlessly, that this child of 
his, whom he had always found to be so yielding and obedient 
had a will of her own, and a temper of her own too. 

" Well, well, we will say no more about it," he said hurriedly 
" Nothing will ever come between me and my children. As for 
Mrs. Collette, you mustn't make the mistake of thinking she has 
been interfering, she is incapable of doing anything officious. 
She merely suggested that if the rumours about Florence were 
true — I mean that as there are rumours about her, it would be 
just as well that I should have her here, and show the world 
that I countenanced her. It was done in pure kindness, pure 
kindness, you see." 

Jane laughed. 

" It*s rather funny to hear of a middle-class woman like Mrs. 
Collette teaching you your duty to your daughter. Don't look 
angry, papa ; she is middle-class, or she wouldn't be so anxious 
when I'm with her to let people know that I am *Lord 
Roydmore's daughter.' " Then she held up her face to be kissed 
and added, " Thank you very much for promising me the ball" 

" It will be a good opportunity for you to wear your pearls. 
Mrs. Collette says she hopes you will keep entirely to white in 
this your first season." Lord Roydmore spoke deprecatingly. 
Mrs. Collette's name had rolled off his tongue before he had 
calculated the consequences of mentioning her again, but Jane 
was mercifully indifferent to that lady's interference on her 
(Jane's) own account It was only when Mrs. Collette put out 
a guiding or protecting hand towards Florence that she risked 
getting a rap over the knuckles from Jane, 
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** III wear my pearls, and Til dress in white ; I'll do anything 
in the world to please you, papa ; and now PU write to Flo, and 
tell her what a good time you are going to give us," she said 
heartily, with such a display of confidence in her father having 
no stronger interest in life than his children, that his heart smote 
him a little as he presently wended his way across the park to 
call on Mrs. Collette. 

His step grew jauntier as he approached her house. He drew 
himself up still more erectly, and at a florist's in Queen Street he 
stopped for a minute to select a Malmaison carnation for his 
button-hole, and a huge artistically careless arrangement of the 
same flowers for the lady .to whom he was about to pay his 
respects. Ten minutes afterwards he was entering her presence, 
and her * presence * merits a full description. 

What her age might have been at this period it was impossible 
to say. She had no children to date her. She was so admirably 
corsetted that her figure, especially her back, looked quite young. 
She had a light, springy step, and an elastic way of swaying 
her tall lithe form about that was suggestive of the irrepressible 
activity and etnergy of youth. Her dark brown hair had not 
one single silver thread in it ; that is to say, there were no silver 
threads in it when it was prepared for the eyes and observation 
of man. But if you looked closely at her by daylight, when 
she was unprotected by the tone of colour which the rose-silk 
curtains and draperies of her drawing-room threw around her as 
a shield, you saw tliat there were lines on her temples, and under 
her pretty grey hazel eyes, that only time can paint in. There 
was also a slight tendency to fulness under her chin, and when 
her mouth was in repose, and she was albne, there was a hard 
compression, a flattening of the lips, that told its own tale of a 
weary struggle with the world of many years' standing. Never- 
theless, in spite of the few slight indications of age, Mrs. Collette 
was a remarkably handsome woman, and so Lord Roydmore 
thought her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TWO OLD LOVERS. 

The Malmaison carnations had been presented, accepted with 
gracious gratitude, and were lying in the lap of the lady whose 
ripe beauty accorded well with that of the flowers. She sat in a 
low chair with her back to the window, through whose rose-tinted 
curtains streamed a warm western light. By her side sat I^rd 
Roydmore, the elderly gentleman who had never been so much 
as suspected of the folly of flirting, much less of dreaming of 
marrying again — by his daughter Jane. One of Mrs. Collette's 
hands was tenderly clasped in both of his ; the other played 
listlessly with the flowers he had given her. The situation 
appeared to be full of sentiment, but there was nothing senti- 
mental in the expression of her determined and rather dissatisfied 
face. 

" It seems to me that we may go on in this indefinite way for 
the next ten years," she began impatiently. " Jane is the only 
one of your children to whom you owe the slightest explanation, 
for she is the only one whom it could affect in any way. Mrs. 
Graves is married and settled away, and your son has his own 
income and own chambers. I have made Jane like me." (Lord 
Roydmore winced.) " I am sure, as far as she is concerned that 
you might tell her you are going to marry me without any fear 
of her making a fuss." 

" I would rather defer — in fact, I sJtall defer — the explanation 
until my daughter Florence has paid us her visit and gone home 
again. I don't want my home peace destroyed by any wrangling 
with her." 

Mrs. Collette snatched her hand away from him impatiently. 

" Upon my word, Roydmore, I do believe that you're afraid 
of your eldest daughter. Nicely you must have spoilt her to let 
her get the upper hand of you so completely. Leave me to 
deal with her ; I think I can hold my own with Mrs. Graves, or 
a dozen Mrs. Graves' ! " 

" I don't mean my marriage to be made the occasion of a 
scandalous quarrel with my family," he said, with decision ; 
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" leave the matter to me entirely, and all will be arranged as you 
wish in due time." 

" As * / wish ' ; that's a nice way of putting it." 

" Well, as we wish, then. My dearest Helen, I think I have 
proved my fidelity and affection ; but we are no longer young 
people, and it would not become us to be impetuous." 

An angry flush rose to her face as he uttered the truism. 
Certainly they were ** no longer young," but she looked a good 
thirty years his junior. 

" I am not sure that it would not become us better than this 
senseless dawdling at your time of life." 

" You would not be hard upon me, Helen, if you knew how I 
am hurrying on the alterations at Roydmore for your reception 
when we are married." 

She made a grimace. 

" You mean to go to Roydmore, then, and take me ? Well, it 
you don't care, I am sure I needn't." 

" It is more than twenty-two years since we either of us have 
been near the place. Some of the old servants are left, it is true, 
but no one who will remember you." 

" Yet I should scarcely consider myself a person to be for- 
gotten, Roydmore." 

" My dearest, you were a lovely girl, little more than a lovely 
child, in fact, in those days. Now you are a glorious woman, 
Helen," 

'* Child as I was, I managed to turn the heads of two men 
down there, didn't I ? " she asked laughingly, and he bent forward 
and kissed her lips with a sudden passion that startled her and 
surprised himself. 

" I can't bear to hear you make the:most distant allusion to the 
man you married, the villain who caused you so much misery." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" I don't often think of him, much less speak of him," she said 
carelessly. 

" How long s^o did he die ? Where was it ? You've never 
told me any of the details of his death," he asked, with curious 
inconsistency. 

"You hate to hear anything about him, and as I hate 
mentioning him, we will drop the subject, please," she replied 
coolly. 
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" At least he had the decency to leave you provided for when 
he deserted you. You have never known want, Helen ? " 

She coloured furiously, and flung up her head. 

"I have not been utterly destitute of friends. You forget 
some of my people were very well off, and I have not been a 
castaway simply because I made an unfortunate marriage in my 
youth," . 

"The very memory of which shall be blotted out by the 
happiness of the marriage you will make in your maturity, my 
darling,'* he said, kissing her. But Mrs. CoUette had no fancy 
for his kisses. Whatever weaknesses she might have, they were 
not of a sentimental or amorous order. Accordingly she with- 
drew herself from his embrace, rose from her chair, and stood 
away from him, picking the bouquet of carnation to pieces, and 
re-arranging them in glasses on a little occasional table. As 
she did so, she glanced at him now and again, and thought how 
elderly he looked, and how dull it -would be if younger and more 
interesting men were henceforth not permitted to dangle about 
in her train. 

" How badly these florists arrange their flowers, as a rule," she 
said, tugging away at the slight links which bound the flowers 
together. " Do you know, Roydmore, if you hadn*t come along 
when you did and proposed to me, I should have gone into 
business as a lady florist. All the men would have come to me 
for button-holes," she wound up, with a laugh. "And you 
know," she added, after a pause of a moment or two, "the trade 
blood in me would have been of service, and have made me a 
capital business woman." 

"Such a painful necessity is removed from your path for 
ever." 

" The necessity of doing something never has been painful to 
me. I could never be an indolent, fine lady. I have done 
much harder work in my time than a florist has to do." 

" What work ? What kind of work ? " he asked anxiously. 

" Oh, keeping the balance ; keeping people on as friends who 
wanted to be lovers. That's awfully hard work at times, especi- 
ally " — she stole a sly glance at him — " when the people were 
young and ardent and impressionable." 

" Your reminiscences are scarcely of an order to give me 
pleasure," he said, rising up, and she saw that he was offended 
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This did not disturb her at all. She held his written offer of 
marriage, and therefore he might exercise his capacity for taking 
offence to an unlimited extent. She had been wanting him to 
go for the last quarter of an hour, so she chose to take the fact 
of his rising from his chair Jas the prelude to his departure. 

" Good-bye," she said, holding herself so that he could not 
possibly kiss her again. " Mind you assert yourself if your 
eldest daughter tries on any of her airs with you. If you don't, 
I shall have to assert wy^elf, and then there will be ructions. 
Tell Jane that I want her to come and meet a charming young 
man to-morrow ; he's going to call on me about afternoon tea 
time. Jane might do considerably worse than capture Captain 
'Stafford, for he's well off, as handsome as a star, has the V.C, 
and holds a good staff appointment" 

" Is he a new or old acquaintance ? " Lord Roydmore asked. 

" He was a subaltern in Simla when 1 was out there with 
Dick ; by the way, he knows the Graves', he's an old school- 
chum of your son-in-law's, and he has been staying at The 
Court ; but he's not one of the crew who leads Mrs. Graves on 

" Don't say the word, don't say the word," Lord Roydmore 
interrupted, holding up his hand imploringly. " I can't even 
bear to hear such a thing rumoured of my daughter, though I 
feel there is no truth in the rumour." 

" Nonsense ! You ask her husband ; they say that even in 
this short time she has half ruined him." 

"Does his /r/^«£/ Captain Stafford tell you this? " 

" No ; he's as close as wax about everything that goes on at 
The Court. Only the other day, when I said I wanted to intro- 
duce him to Lord Roydmore's daughter, he said he * knew one 
of them already,' in a tone that made me think he did not much 
care about knowing another. So then I told him what a dear 
girl Jane was, quite different to Mrs. Graves, and he's coming 
to-morrow." 

"Be careful what you're about ; be very sure of the stamp of 
man you introduce to my daughter, Helen." 

" Captain Stafford is a man you can have no fear about ; 
you'll understand that when you know him. He's thoroughly 
honourable ; one of the very few really honourable men Dick 
ever introduced to me," she continued, with a scornful laugh. 
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" But I am keeping you from your club — how selfish of me." 
Then she rang the bell, and smiled so winningly at him that she 
made him feel she was dissmissing him summarily for the 
furtherance of his own pleasure. 

Lord Roydmore had scarcely got himself out of the square in 
which Mrs. CoUette lived, when a hansom dashed up to her 
door, and out of it got an old-fashioned looking, little, round- 
about man, whose years probably numbered no more than Lord 
Roydmore*s, but who might have been old enough to be that 
gentleman's father, one would have said at the first cursory 
glance. 

Following him there stepped out of the hansom an elderly 
lady, cut on precisely the same pattern as himself She also 
was round-about and old-fashioned in appearance, with a face 
brimming over with human kindess, and attired in the most ex- 
pensive material and tasteless fashion. They looked thoroughly 
out of place, the pair of them, as they trotted through Helen 
CoUette's theatrically-arranged hall into her meretriciouly-fur- 
nished drawing-room. Yet they trotted as those to whom the 
ground was quite familiar, and they both embraced her as if she 
had been their own child. 

" My brother has been quite miserable at not having seen or 
heard from you for a week, Helen," the old lady commenced, 
■** but I tell him he is too exacting. We can't expect to have so 
much of you as we had before your old friend Lord Roydmore 
and you met again." 

Helen CoUette had the grace to blush as she answered 
glibly : 

" Really I see very little of Lord Roydmore and Miss Herries. 
I try all I can to be kind to the poor motherless girl, who, 
although she is the Honourable Jane Herries, is a very ignorant 
little country bumpkin. But you know what a busy woman I 
am — or try to be. This appointment (which I owe to you — ^you 
dear things) — (this parenthetically, accompanied by a filial 
embrace of both her portly little visitors) — takes up all my time 
nearly. Oh ! I can assure you the post of corresponding Home 
Decorator on a fashionable weekly, like the Empress^ is no sine- 
cure. Why people are actually writing to ms now to ask what 
breed and colour of dogs 'goes best' with their respective 
drawing-rooms and boudoirs." 
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" Heartless creatures ! they would change their faithful four- 
footed friends as they would their curtains and chair covers/' said 
old Miss Wyndham, who had many living specimens of highly- 
stuffed pugs'-skin at home. " My dear Helen, it must be a try- 
ing life, a very trying life for you, and few but ourselves know 
how nobly you fulfil the duties of it ! " 

The dear, fat old lady brought tears of heart-felt admiration 
and sympathy into her eyes as she said this, and Mrs, Collette 
sustained her claim to being a iir$t-rate amateur actress by 
looking quite modestly abashed and virtuously gratified at 
receiving all this undeserved praise. 

"But what we've corns to say, my dear Helen, is that we feel 
you want a little holiday," Mr. Wyndham struck in ; "a little 
holiday which we hope you will take with us abroad. And in 
order that you may do it comfortably, and leave an efficient 
substitute at the Empress office, I want you to accept — my sister 
and I want you to accept — this." 

He put a cheque for three hundred pounds in her hand as he 
spoke, and Helen thanked him with tears in her pretty, be- 
witching eyes. But she had not the faintest intention of taking 
her "little holiday " with the Wyndhams for all that. 

By-and-by, after sipping some tea which Helen gave to them 
out of one of the loveliest little old Queen Anne silver services 
extant (a gift from Mr. Wyndham), the kind-natured, confiding 
brother and sister departed, ejaculating as they went words of 
admiration for her " persistent courage," and entreaties that "she 
would not over-do herself with work." Mrs. Collette gave them 
this promise — and kept it ! She was not a woman ever to be 
*' over-done " by hard work. Whatever the nature of her work 
might be, she always came to the encounter with a clear head, 
and a hearty determination to do it! And this was why she 
was so invariably successful in every effort she had made. She 
had never permitted herself to grow lax, or indifferent, or des- 
pondent. In view of her own splendid personality, she, as a 
woman of the world, could be none of these things. 

With an untouched heart, with an unsullied reputation, with 

the prospect of soon becoming Lady Roydmore before her, and 

a cheque for three hundred pounds in her hand, she ought to 

have been a happy woman. 

She ought to have been ! but — ^there was a " but " in the 
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situation, blithely and brightly as she seemed to fill it. Per- 
sonally, though they had been lovers long ago when he was 
much younger, she had a feeling so strong that it almost 
amounted to aversion to Lord Roydmore. He was dull and 
fussily ill-tempered about trifles that were deadly uninteresting 
to her. He had lost the spring and vivacity of youth, and she 
was quick to discern that he held himself erect with an effort. 
Anything like plainness or physical decrepitude was revolting to 
her. His caresses sometimes made her wholly hate him, and 
feel half ashamed of herself. Manliness, vigour, vitality and 
good looks were things that she worshipped, and she won a man 
who possessed all these things to love her. But this man could 
not lift her up to the position she had always aspired to fill — the 
position she had angled for and lost when she was a young girl, 
and as beautiful as an houri. It had been the dream of her life 
to become Lady Roydmore, and if Lord Roydmore had come 
to her in the guise of a satyr, she would have accepted him. 
As it was, she only nursed a feeling for him that made Lord 
Roydmore's affectionate words and loving actions loathsome to 
her. At times she controlled herself, and submitted to them 
with what seemed like stoical indifference ; but at other times 
she sickened under them, and resented them in a way that 
puzzled him, as simultaneonsly she would try to hasten on the 
marriage with all the force of her eloquence. In short, she was 
a conundrum to Lord Roydmore, and one that he was never 
likely to gfuess. 

For several weeks she had succeeded in keeping her affianced 
husband from either meeting or having the faintest suspicion of 
the existence of either the young man whom she loved, or the 
old man on whose bounty she was enabled to live so pleasantly. 
But the strain was rather severe sometimes, when the door was 
opened to the man who was not to be allowed up into her 
drawing-room on account of its being already in possession of 
one or other of the trio who had gained admission first 
Servants are apt to get confused when such delicately compli- 
cated situations are sprung upon them four or five times a week. 
There was really no just cause or impediment why these three 
men should not have met and been civil to one another. But 
Helen Collette loved the look of a mystery. It pleased her to 
think that they would all have been madly jealous one of another, 
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and it did not please her to think how surely she would go 
down in the estimation of the younger man when he should 
make the discovery that she had played a treacherously double 
game, and played it not for love, but for the sake of being " Lady 
Roydmore." 

This day, which had witnessed her acceptance of Lord Royd- 
more's carnations and old Mr. Wyndham's cheque for three 
hundred pounds, she chose to regard as a culminating point, an 
important crisis in her career. She made a large resolution, a 
resolution the pain and importance of which, perhaps, only a 
woman can understand, for men do not suffer so keenly when 
they write " Finis " to even the most warmly love-lit romance as 
does even a selfish woman. The resolution Mrs. CoJlette made 
on this day was that she would wind up her love-making with 
Captain Stafford, and try to turn him into a friend by marrying 
him to Jane Herries. By that means, she could continue to 
keep in with him, continue to see him, and, perhaps, continue to 
exert her influence over him. She gauged her own strength very 
accurately ; there would be no danger for her in the continued 
intercourse, which would help to relieve the stagnant monotony 
of her married life with Lord Roydmore. 

And if there was danger to Jane's happiness, or Captain 
Stafford's honour in the contemplated arrangement, why, they 
must avert it as well as they can. " I must look out for myself," 
she said, with the frank, intolerant selfishness that was so 
characteristic of her. • 



{To be continued^ 
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H ZoMX in Spain. 

And so our long talked-of trip is over, and we, my husband 
and I, have returned with our minds filled with historic and 
romantic memories. We left Corunna on the 7th of October in 
one of th« "Pacific Mail" steamers, and after a three days' 
voyage, touching at Vigo and Carril, reached Lisbon. Here we 
bade good-bye to our pleasant captain and fellow passengers. 
Amongst these passengers were the Portuguese Minister for 
Rio, Senhor R and his wife, returning from a trip to Eng- 
land, now en route for their destination. How charming in 
manner the educated travelled Portuguese are. Senhora spoke 
fluently in English, Senhor in French. In conversation Senhora 
expressed great anxiety about their future, fearing a revolution 
in Rio. Poor Senhora, how quickly her fears were realised ! 
And now, when I think of the many pleasing anecdotes told 
me of "the dear old Emperor,'* I doubly bewail his unjust 
fate ! The minister flew his flag at each port, and, being 
visited by the principal authorities, kept our steamer — shall I 
call it ? — ceremoniously and politically gay. Here, in Lisbon, 
commenced our first experience of a decided change of tem- 
perature ; the heat wlis great, mosquitos very lively. Of 
course we visited Cintra, an oasis in dreary surroundings of 
barren plains ; drove from thence to La Pena, spending several 
hours in this battlemented building, and in its beautiful grounds, 
looked with admiration at the "airy" statue of **Vasco de 
Gama," perched on the very pinnacle of a rock, a veritable 
" monarch of all he surveyed." Saw also the lovely gardens of 
the " Viscontd de Montserrat " ; these, lying in a sheltered valley, 
take the nature of Botanical Gardens. New Zealand ferns 
flourish in the same manner as I have seen them in their native 
land. A bright little girl — " she was seven years old," she said, 
was our " Cicerone " through the gardens ; the little mite placed 
her hand confidingly in mine and chatted vigorously in Portu- 
guese, evidently quite au fait with her descriptions. We were 
sometimes at a loss to understand each other by words, but her 
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vehement gestures made up for deficiences. How we laughed ! 
We had been advised to present a card at the house and ask 
for permission to see its gems, but our little maid positively 
refused to give one — ^" No, the Viscont^ was taking his ski — 
tea — and must not be disturbed ! " So flurried was the little 
one with the bare possibility of breaking orders, I had to kiss 
and pacify her into composure. In Lisbon we were greatly 
interested in visiting the Cathedral of Belem, where the 
Portuguese sovereigns were originally buried. Here, behind 
the High Altar, stands the coffin of Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of our Charles the Second. I must not forget our visit 
to the Zoological Gtrdens, which, although poor in comparison 
with the one in London, are well worth seeing, the monkeys 
especially ; of these there are several varieties we had not seen 
before, quaint-looking fellows, with what appeared fur tippets 
on their necks, and with countenances as grave as judges con- 
sidering over a critical case. I must not leave Lisbon without 
mentioning the English Cemetery and Church, A more 
peaceful resting-place than this cemetery I never saw ; the site 
in itself is beautiful, while the rich growth of trees, shrubs and 
flowers attract the eye. Naturally, we paused at Fielding's 
monument and read with interest its cleverly-worded inscription. 
To us, from Corunna — " churchless," so to speak — this beautiful, 
tastefully-built and thoughtfully-planned church must make an 
impression ; it was with a sigh of regret we turned away, feeling 
there was no time to worship within its walls. We went one 
night with an English friend to the Circus ; here were English 
and American artistes and artists, performing a strange medley — 
of type, as of language. The Circus was excellent, the building 
large and handsomely "fitted up." What a comfort a good 
hotel is! Lisbon boasts of an "A i," " The Braganza " ; this, 
in its luxury, comfort, and quiet, reminded me of a home ; its 
beautiful position also, standing on an elevation commanding 
views of the city and the Tagus. In all our travels we have met 
with so many Gallego servants ; here, at the Braganza, the 
principal waiters are Gallegos. The Gallego out of his own 
country seems a brighter and infinitely more intelligent being 
than when in it There was something touching in the respect- 
ful way these foreigners to Portugal, both men and women, 
made up to us so soon as they heard from whence we were, to 
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chat about their country. The Gallego dearly loves his " patria," 
but he is wise to leave it and live, than stay and be ground 
down and starved. In Lisbon we were so struck with the rapid 
driving. Lisbon [ being very hilly a pair of horses is a necessity. 
These animals are sleek, with an air of being well-kept, and " Oh, 
how they run ! " untouched by whip ; the driver cracks his whip, 
but rarely lashes. I must say my heart was often in my mouth 
" while flying down the hills and rapidly turning corners." But 
after Spain, where hired horses are miserable beasts, and where 
driving is a mental pain to me, with the incessant shouting, the 
whip cruelly used, the driving in Lisbon had its sunny side. 
And now our steamer to carry us to the South of Spain arrived 
and left for Malaga vid Gibraltar. " Gib " reached, how can I de- 
scribe the peculiar feelings at seeing English life again ? What 
a strange spot is " Gib " ; how foreign, yet how English ! Orders 
took us through the galleries ; such marvellous engineering skill 
as these subterranean passages took away one's breath ! We 
mounted donkeys and climbed the hill to reach these galleries. 
Our guide, a heavy-looking boy, proved equal to his looks, we 
could not make him understand anything, and we tried several 
languages, so let the donkeys go their own course, which 
turned out to be the wrong one, for we arrived at the upper 
gallery instead of the lower, commencing literally upside down. 
We laughingly confessed we were veritable " Innocents abroad." 
We were courteously admitted, however. What fine superior 
fellows these sergeants are who show one round ! I was very 
sorry to hear from these men how much sickness and mortality 
there is, as a rule, in " Gib." Amongst the children, diptheria was 
then rife. And one felt deeply for so many bereaved families. 
Outside one of the galleries the wild narcissus was growing 
luxuriantly, the sergeant then in attendance kindly gathered 
me a large handful, which I shared on board — for we slept on 
our comfortable steamer each night. Standing outside a gallery 
a few moments to survey the surroundings, the monkeys rolled 
stones at us ; they were not then visible, but came into view 
one fine afternoon. In relation to these monkeys. General 
G , formerly stationed in "Gib," wrote me an amusing anec- 
dote. He was an early riser and frequently came in contact 
with these animals ; " they indulged in games of * leap-frog,' 
playing with the skill and agility of boys, but when disturbed 
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would pelt with stones and vanish." How strange it is that our 
imagination generally pictures Gibraltar as a barren rock ; it is 
true one has heard and read otherwise, but then ideas formed 
I suppose require eye-proof to shake them. Well, I think I 
never saw a prettier promenade, or " Alameda," richly planted 
with trees and shi ubs, with a background of rock, nor could one 
conceive a more varied scene than daily presents itself on this 
said promenade. I should think one meets here with every 
type under the sun. The proud-looking Moor, in his artistic 
robes and elastic tread, the Jew, then again, travellers, some 
going to the Colonies and elsewhere, others touching " Gib," re- 
tuming from far away stations, or taking the route for the 
South of Spain. This Alameda had an intense fascination for 
me as also had its drilling ground. What splendid fellows our 
soldiers are ; how neat, how exact, how healthy-looking, after 
the Spaniards ! I think the longer I live abroad the prouder 
I am of my nationality ! 

One afternoon we drove to " Catalan Bay," and here embarked 
in a cockle-shell of a boat to visit the caves. The appearance of 
the rock was weird from the sea on the cave side, while the noise 
of the waves rushing foaming against the rock in the caves 
themselves was somewhat terrifying ! From ** Catalan Bay " we 
drove to " Europa Point," quite at the other side of the rock, 
where stands the Governor's cottage. One is struck Jiere with 
the perseverance of English gardening. The stony surface is 
literally made to " blossom with the rose." After lunching at the 
Point, we hurried to make some purchases in a quaint little bazaar 
in " Gib. ; " Moorish antiquities, a gun of course, marvellous 
powder flasks, a scimitar, etc I must say we left " Gib." with 
r^^et It was almost bidding again farewell to England, but 
our good steamer was ready to start for Malaga, which in due 
course we reached. Malaga has an imposing appearance from 
the sea, but on landing leaves a sense of disappointment. Then 
the weather, which had been glorious in "Gib.," broke up. 
Heavy showers, with a " foggy " atmosphere, tended also to 
depression. Then perhaps this depression was added to by bid- 
ding farewell to the sea. I do so love a sea voyage ! And on 
both steamers the pleasant cheery English intercourse was so 
grateful after the Corunna isolation. What good self-sacrificing 
people one meets 1 On board the Lisbon^ travelling to Cadiz, 
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then to " Santa Maria," were a Mr. and Mrs. M , or I should 

say Pastor M . This gentleman has a college at " Santa 

Maria" for the training of Spanish boys for the ministry. I 
know so well what such a life as this in Spain means. I could 
but look with admiration upon the gentle sympathetic lady, his 
wife, knowing that her husband's avocation and her active help 
will shut her out from all refined Spanish society. Malaga has 
a fine cathedral, which we duly visited ; then the weather clearing 
up somewhat, we drove with the Consul to visit the grounds 
respectively those of the Marquis of " Casa Loring " and " San 
Jose," both gardens very beautifully planted with tropical plants 
and shrubs. Malaga, in its environs, reminded us greatly of the 
" Island of Sardinia," the southern part of the island, its random 
growth of prickly pears, etc The rain prevented our visiting 
the beautiful English Cemetery ; we had an outside glimpse only 
in driving past We went one night to the principal theatre 
with the Consul and his wife. The company was good, 
" Zaryuela," the building pretty, in the style of the theatre of 
Corunna, but here, as elsewhere in Spain, the incessant smoking 
in the corridors, added to the heavy, rainy atmosphere (one of 
the proverbial twenty-nine days' rain?) and bad ventilation, 
spoiled a complete enjoyment, Malaga has a large and beauti- 
ful hotel, " Hotel Roma," where one meets with every possible 
comfort The hotel boasts also of a " lift" And now we are en 
route for Granada. The first part of the journey struck me as 
most uninteresting. Then, as we approached the mountains, 
the scenery changed to the grand. At Bobadilla we rested 
twenty minutes. Here I was amused by seeing a party of 
Americans, six in number, scrambling for seats, and immediately 
told them of room in our carriage. A bright, cheery set of 
people they proved, a sprinkling of youths and maidens, with 
the exception of one of the number — their first experience of 
Spain added to the originality of their remarks. We — that is 
all the English as well as American travellers — had decided 
upon the "Washington Irving" hotel, situated close to the 
Alhambra itself, thus standing at a great elevation. We arrived 
late at night, in a heavy storm of rain. The climb seemed inter- 
minable, the poor horses panting for breath. Some of us felt 
timid, for the drive, leading through the thick woods of the 
Alhambra grounds, badly lighted, the roads in a fearful state 
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warranted fears. How glad we were to see the lights from the 
hotel and to hear a cheery welcome, then to sit down to a prettily- 
laid, well-spread supper ! The next morning the sun broke out 
in splendour. We engaged a clever, experienced guide, not 
wishing to lose time, and quickly started on our tour of inspec- 
tion of the Alhambra. Now so much has been written of the 
Alhambra that I will not tease with a further description. In 
seeing the Alhambra with an intelligent chatty guide, equal in 
this respect to Washington Irving's ** Mateo Ximenes," seemed 
to me the fulfilling of one of one's life-dreams. As a child, 
"Tales of the Alhambra," Moorish romances, etc., filled my 
imagination, and I yearned to tread the ground, breathe the 
same air, and live in the memories. And now this was realized. 
I begged not to join a party, but to be alone with my husband 
and guide, and to spend several mornings thinking and 
talking in the Alhambrji precincts. And so we did. How 
one is reminded while seeing these mementoes of a past 
grandeur, " Thus far shalt thou go and no farther ! " Moorish 
greatness was to cease, and now one sighs over the changeableness 
of things 1 We remained four days in Granada, as I said, spend- 
ing each morning in the Alhambra ; in the afternoons visiting 
the city itself, its cathedral, churches, curiosities, not the least 
those of the Vice-Consul, who, having quite the taste of an 
antiquarian, has collected a museum of positive value. Speaking 
of the cathedral, I mentioned to our guide my intense love of 
sacred music. " Ah ! " he said, " we will visit the tombs of the 
Catholic Sovereigns at the time of the Virgin's Fete." So we 
went. The singing began just as we were finishing our inspec- 
tion of the cathedral, and fascinated as I was with the tombs of 
" Ferdinand and Isabella," I longed to be quiet and listen. This 
especial evening, Sunday, there was a choir procession, one 
hundred -and-twenty men and boys, hd by a band of musicians, 
adding greatly to the sweetness of sound. A rich - toned 
organ rolled out from time to time. Boys, quite children, first 
chanted the refrain, then the men and older boys joined in, 
making a musical harmony of fuller tenor and bass ; it was very 
beautiful. The last refrain commenced with " Dios Guardanos," 
" God guard us." We used to compare notes at the table dhdte 
each evening with our various travelling companions, "What 
have you seen, and you ? " and we often felt we saw more than 
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the generality. Our guide loved to show us about He even 
got us the entr/e to a private house built in the Moorish style ; a 
marvellously correct imitation, the refined and slender columns, 
tesselated pavement and fountain. Of course, we drove slowly 
past the house where the ex -Empress Eugenie was bom ; a 
tablet was let into the wall noting the fact. In one of our after- 
noon drives we visited the Archbishop's Summer Palace at 
" Zubia," a village in the plains about three miles from Granada. 
Its chief interest is that Isabella, during the siege of Granada, 
rode out here to have a view of the Alhambra. A Moorish sally 
was made, and Isabella ^Vas in much danger. A party of 
her own guard happily rode up in time ; but .local traditions 
tell us that above and beyond the earthly protection, the Virgin 
appeared. Isabella in gratitude erected a hermitage to the 
Virgin, which still exists. An old woman who showed us round 
broke off a branch of a splendid laurel which grows in 
luxuriance over this hermitage, and gave it me, which I keep as 
a memento. While speaking of Granada, I must not fo-get to 
mention our visit to the gipsies. A party of these, the captain 
of the band and five girls, were collected in the house of on^ of 
the guides, and gave us a dancing and musical entertainment. 
The captain played the cithern, the guide, in whose house we 
met, the guitar, both excellent musicians. Nay, I must add, the 
Captain played both instruments, giving us solos upon each one. 
Well, the dancing at the commencement was nothing more than 
the Spanish ^*jota*' four taking part, well and gracefully per- 
formed, with the castanets and musical accompaniment, added 
to this the clapping of hands keeping time. Then began a so- 
called polka, a hideous thing ! Certainly, we ladies (for we had 
formed a party from the hotel) were appealed to for permission, 
and in our ignorance said we would like to see one, a wish 
quickly gratified. This polka consisted of bodily contortions, 
the girls singing impromptu verses. We had some difficulty in 
leaving the house, the girls waylaying the gentlemen (of our 
party) for money. We had already paid a peseta a head, and 
were mulcted a duro each one at the hotel ! These gipsies are a 
degraded, grasping set. Their king earns his livelihood by 
dressing in his full " toggery " (a very " taking one '* by-the-bye), 
and strolling about in front of the hotels at the Alhambra and 
principal parts selling his "photo," for which he asks two 
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pesetas, but generally — as in our case — gets one. These gipsies 
literally inhabit " holes and caves in the rocks." From a distance 
these holes look like rabbit burrows ! I think I never saw a 
more beautiful panorama than the one from the Alhambra walls 
on all sides, and as the sun was shining gloriously the morning 
we revelled in the sight, and not a cloud to be seen, the impres- 
sion of delight is an indelible one. The " Sierra Nevada " was 
more than freshly sprinkled with snow. Greneraliffe, with its 
towers and terraced gardens, hills and plains, all stood out in 
strong relief. Granada boasts of a fine promenade, where twice 
weekly in fine weather a military band plays. Here i$ to be 
seen the mantilla to perfection, as the French fashion of bonnets, 
so infinitely less becoming to the Spaniard, are rarely worn. 
One great pest in Granada is the beggars. They swarm round 
the hotel doors, notably the " Washington Irving " and " Los 
Siete Suelos,'* those being more frequented by foreigners, and 
pounce upon one like harpies. These are by no means pictur- 
esque beggars. Oh " no ! " poor, miserable, squalid wretches ; but 
it is impossible to give to all. The small boys (" Chiquillos ") are 
the worst. They seem to " crop-up " at every imaginable and 
unimaginable spot, spoiling all harmony of thought by their 
characteristic whine, and a refusal of charity means a response 
of wordy abuse. I watched one small boy with interest, his 
perseverance in following us about was worthier of a nobler 
purpose. He literally had one eye upon us. Entering a church, 
that boy was energetically devout in action^ beating his breast, 
rolling his eyes, nay, I must say one eye, as one was always busy 
upon our movements, ready to be up and moving the moment 
we did- And now our stay in Granada was drawing to a close. 
What an unearthly hour the train leaves for Seville — half-past 
five — necessitating such a getting up. Rain had again set in, 
and we left, jolting, slushing through the mud. Spain has much 
to learn in its railway management — the unpunctuality^ the 
wearying registering of luggage, etc. At last we were off for 
Seville, which we reached in good time for the evening table 
(fkote at the Grand Hotel de Madrid. Here was our first ex- 
perience of the far-famed " patios " — this hotel possesses the 
finest in Seville. This " patio " is an immense courtyard, beauti- 
fully paved ; the centre is a garden planted with tropical trees 
and plants ; conspicuous, an immense palm reaching to a great 
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height. All the rooms, reception and otherwise, on the ground 
floor open on this " patio." A fountain plays. All this is very 
delightful in warm weather, but we found Seville chilly and wet. 
(In parenthesis — we are rather sceptical about "the sunny 
south ! " ) By preference we moved to delightful rooms in " the 
Annexe " close adjoining, with a covered " patio," and came to 
the hotel for our meals. Several English families did the same* 
Here, in Seville, as elsewhere, by common consent, some of our 
cheery companions settled down to be near us. Here, in 
digression, I say some of the happiest memories of our trip were 
these pleasant intercourses, the friendships formed. I never will 
believe the English are stiff (abroad, at least) ! they seemed to be 
delightful — kind, frank and clever, the young men so infinitely 
more high-toned than the generality of Spaniards. In Seville 
there was so much of interest to be seen that the week allotted 
flew by. We went out irrespective of weather, which proved 
quite April in its fickleness. We took a guide for two days, but 
he proved dull and uninteresting after our Granada friend ; so 
with book in hand, and using our tongues, we overcame all 
diflficulties. The Cathedral was in a state of reparation, spoiling 
by scaffolding its architectural beauty. We w'ere much struck 
by some of Murillo's paintings — to my taste notably, "The 
Guardian Angel." The most beautiful of all wood sculpture, the 
" Dead Christ," a crucifix by Montafies, we looked at with 
reverential awe ; so wonderful is the carving that the figure 
might prove an anatomical study. The Alcazar claimed our 
attention, also Pilate's house, these similar in style, and the 
Alhambra. This idea of a copy of Pilate's house is unique. 
We were welcomed by a Spanish art collector to see his private 
museum, containing gems of Murillo of great value. This 
private house is situated close to the one where Murillo is said 
to have died. Visited the library, and pored with interest over 
Columbus' writings. The University. Went up the " Giralda 
Tower," the climb to the summit of which is quite easy, there 
being no steps — it is all one inclined plane. A blind man has 
charge of this tower ; nearly at the summit is a marvellous 
clock, which he points out, also the ponderous bells, and, poor 
fellow, calls attention to the surrounding "campania," visible 
from a parapetted walk outside. We drove all round the environs 
of Seville, got out of our carriage to tread on the identical spot 
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where the martyrs were burned. Thank God! Spain is now 
held in check in its religious (?) fanaticism ! We visited the 
Amphitheatre, a distance of several miles from Seville — spent 
two or three hours roaming over these well-preserved ruins, 
picturing the scenes once enacted there, until one involuntarily 
shivered. And now, one bright afternoon, we drove to a village 
below the hill of Alzarache, to see the last autumnal fite of the 
season. However, we saw little difference in this one from the 
many we have seen in Galicia, save in the costumes. The 
proverbial beauty of the Sevillafta is to be found, but is rather 
an exception ; as a rule, is more frequently met with in the 
dressmaking and shop-keeping class. Their beauty is of a 
Roman type, but what the Sevillafias possess is a sprightly^ 
grace and vivacity, and the habit of dressing the hair with 
flowers is very attractive. The housemaid in attendance on our 
rooms was very pretty, and very winning. I used to delight in 
giving her flowers ; the girl must have had artistic taste to have 
decked her head as she did — she was a gladsome sight ! Seville 
as a city is attractive, has fine shops, and promenades and drives. 
The principal street, "La Sierpe," both for shopping and the 
"pasio" at night, is narrow, but well-paved and well-lighted, and 
as it is given up entirely to foot passengers, it is really a very 
pleasurable rendezvous. Many points of Spanish life that would 
strike a novice, naturally, to us, after a long residence in Spain,, 
are familiar. The swain cloaked under a window, " sighing to- 
his mistress* eyebrows," etc. — that remark reminds me of a. 
really laughable anecdote. Soon after we were " settled down ^* 
in Cagliari, Island of Sardinia, a French Consul, newly arrived, 
and new to everything Italian, called in great agitation upon my 
husband ; " he had observed, night after night, a closely-covered 
black figure watching a window near his house, evidently a 
burglar consul ! biding his opportunity ! " I should mention that 
Italian cavaliers, as well as Spanish, carry on their love affairs in 
much the same fashion. One day at Seville we had quite a little 
adventure. The morning was bright and sunny, and we decided 
to again visit the Alcazar, as we had seen it before under a 
shower of rain. While strolling about we observed an intelligent^ 
looking young fellow, with guide-book in hand ; he asked some 
information from us, and eventually, in course of conversation, 
told us he was a Roman, and resided ^t the " Palace Orsini," 
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sent by the Italian 'Government to search for Spanish manu- 
scripts;^ in this search he was aided by the Italian Embassy, 
'Madrid. He spoke French and Spanish fluently. Our new- 
found acquaintance asked us to go with him in quest of the old 
house of the Inquisition ; it was literally like " looking for a 
needle in a bottle of hay." No one knew of such a place, and it 
was by dint of perseverance, driving and walking, we found the 
street named in the Italian's guide-book — ^then the house ! At 
last some clue was gained, but the house was now a convent — 
girl-boarders and day-scholars taken in — and admittance to men 
an impossibility ! However, our energetic friend said " try he 
must " ; so, after a long parleying at a tiny wicket, we were 
admitted, my presence smoothing matters. " La Mere Supfe- 
rieure" either would not or did not know of any historic 
associations attached to the house ; but we were shortly after- 
wards joined by a young nun, who addressed us in fluent French, 
showed us where the staircase leading to the dungeons had 
existed, where also the Inquisitors had originally held their 
court, and seemed to enter into our interest. A priest, however, 
soon made his appearance, and by his looks showed no kindly 
feeling towards us, so we bowed and left with many thanks. I 
should have mentioned upon our return from visiting the Amphi- 
theatre, or " Italica," we paused at the Convent of " San Isidoro," 
purposely to examine the tombs of "Guzman el Bueno" and 
his wife, who lie buried here. This convent was founded by 
Guzman as a burial-place for his family. The chapel is now the 
village church. Here are also shown the effigies of Dofta 
Urraca Osorio, with her maid, " Leonora Davalos," at her feet. 
It is said the lady was very beautiful. " Pedro the Cruel " made 
addresses to her — she, refusing, was burnt alive by his orders. 
The story runs, while burning, a portion of the poor lady's body 
was exposed, whereupon her maid rushed into the flames to 
conceal her, and so was burned also. I must not leave Seville 
without mentioning Pickman's Porcelain Manufactory, through 
which we were politely shown. I had never seen anything of 
the kind before, and was much struck with the order, method, 
and skill displayed. The most attractive part, naturally, is the 
painting process; this is done by hand. Hundreds of girls are 
employed in this department, as well as men, and how beauti- 
fully they paint ! — some filigree, some scenes, some again figures, 
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copying or enlarging or decreasing size, with such a lightness of 
touch, it really was enviable ! Here (in the manufactory) the 
girls, " true to their colours " so to speak, put their head-flowers 
in water to keep them fresh for the evening. I like this trait, 
the cherishing of their flowers. I should have enjoyed seeing 
their dark heads in the evening, with the rich-coloured chrysan- 
themums on them. This manufactory, as a building, is interest- 
ing ; it was originally a convent dedicated to " Nuestra Seflora 
de la Cuevas." It was bought by Charles Pickman, Esq. (created 
Marques de Pickman) three years after its sequestration by ftie 
Spanish Government. The chapel is still intact, and the convent 
church itself is actually little damaged. But I seem to be 
lingering in Seville, and must, as our Yankee friends would say, 
"move round." We had decided to break our journey to Madrid 
in Cordova, leaving Seville by an early train, lunching in the 
railway-carriage so as not to waste time, leave our luggage at 
the station, report ourselves at the hotel, engage a room, and 
give ourselves pro tern, principally to the " Mezquita " (cathe- 
dral). My husband thoughtfully engaged a sleeping-car from 
Seville to Madrid — a very necessary precaution, as it proved, for, 
the train leaving late at night, the Madrid night express would 
have had its complement — and I don't know where we should 
have been otherwise ! Now what am I to say about Cordova's 
"Mezquita'*? It is a something unlike anything dreamed or 
thought of — a thousand times more stupendous, more marvellous ! 
You seem to enter into a labyrinth of columns, by no means 
uniform — I mean they are not equal in size, and are in different 
coloured marbles ; these columns are said to be ten hundred and 
ninety-six in number — ^just imagine ! These columns, or pillars, 
are divided into longitudinal and transverse aisles, the laterals 
are converted into chapels. 

While examining the beauties of the chapel, where once the 
Koran was kept, we were interested in hearing of the visit the 
day before of the Moorish Ambassador to Madrid. Could we 
wonder at his prayers and sobs, his prostration at the spot said 
to point to Mecca ! After all, what has Spain gained by the 
expulsion of the Moors ? They (the Moors) were interlopers it 
is true, but, to the Moorish mind, I suppose he felt centuries of 
possession was the proverbial " nine points of the law " ! After 
leaving the Mezquita, we hunted photographs, here as elsewhere 
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•meeting with excellent ones, then turned our attention to places 
of interest in the city itself, but were quickly driven to the hotel 
by a perfect storm of rain. The spouts to carry off the rain 
abut from the roofs of the houses into the streets wetting any 
" unlucky wight " who unwarily approached, and resounding on 
the umbrellas like thunder ! When one reads of the original 
greatness of Cordova, its former population, its former vitality 
as a city, one involuntarily murmurs " How are the mighty 
fallen ! " A more depressing city than the Cordova of to-day 
could not exist! The very b^gars have a more wretched, 
hungry look than elsewhere. I put a parcel of food into the 
hands of a blind woman, telling her the contents. She scarcely 
waited to undo the wrappings, her hunger was terrible ! About 
Cordova as elsewhere in Andalusia, I was often struck by the 
very large sprinkling of fair types. Casually the other day I 
came across the reason why, as given by " George Burrows," in 
his most interesting book, " The Bible in Spain." After the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, Germans (Roman Catholics) were invited 
into Spain as colonists, receiving certain privileges and eventu- 
ally became amalgamated with the Andalusians. And now for 
Madrid. On leaving the South we seemed to have left dull, 
drizzly and wet days behind us, while there was a briskness in 
the air that roused to activity, mentally and bodily. I confess 
to be exceedingly partial to Madrid, it is such a bright city and 
not too large to be lost in. There is one busy centre, the " Puerta 
del Sol," where everyone congregates at one time or other of 
the day. This is my third visit to Madrid, my second visit 
during the year, and I never tire. Madrid as everyone knows is 
very modern-looking. Many describe it as a miniature Paris ; it 
has beautiful drives and walks, while its rich plantations of trees 
and the liberal growth of flowers, are so carefully watered and 
tended as to make a rich show. I think the snowy range of the 
Guadarrama adds much to the charm of Madrid's position ! 
Many are prejudiced as regards its climate, but, from personal 
experience, I cannot imagine anything more delightful than 
the temperature during a late spring or early autumn. Our 
Ambassador called upon us and kindly gave us orders for places 
of interest both in Madrid and its environs. The " Museo," or 
Royal Picture Gallery, contains a number of really beautiful 
paintings by the great masters, all in excellent preservation 
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One naturally stands lost in wonder at the exquisite painting by 
" Murillo '* of " The Conception of the Virgin," — there are two, 
but in the one I mention, it is not alone the Virgin's expression 
that attracts, which is a mixture of loving trust and purity, but 
there are four children's heads — ^angels, that are marvellously 
beautiful ! The galleries of modern paintings are well worth a 
visit, some are original subjects, some copies. The exceedingly 
touching picture of the Death of the late King of Spain, by 
Benliure, is also a clever painting, the figures surrounding the 
bed are life-size and are portraits, while the perspective and 
colouring give a painful reality. The artist is comparatively a 
young man, and undoubtedly is a gifted one. I must not forget 
to mention another picture which rivetted our attention, it was 
that of " Juana la lyoca " by Pardillo. The scene represented is 
where Juana is conveying the body of her husband from Burgos 
to Granada. The cortege has paused at night (for she travelled 
by night) lo say prayers for the soul of the dead King, torches 
are flaring round the coffin. Here is exhibited "the pomp and 
pageantry of woe." The despairing expression of Juana, the 
sympathetic expressions of some of her attendant ladies, the 
bored unconcern of others, are admirably portrayed by the artist. 
The Archaeological Museum is well worth a study, the tapestries, 
Dresden and S6vres porcelain, some Wedgwood jasper ware, 
said to have formed part of the cargo of a ship that was seized 
during the Peninsular war ; then there are Greek, Roman and 
Etruscan antiquities. The Royal Armoury naturally attracts 
the visitor ; however the finest armour is foreign, German and 
Italian. There is a fine collection of Spanish swords, doubly 
famous, as most are authenticated, and one feels an interest in 
realizing that the heroes of history and romance actually 
wielded the respective weapons. Again we enjoyed visiting 
the royal coach-houses, stables and harness rooms. In the 
stables a large number of horses, Arabs, had just been added 
by the Moorish Ambassador ; these horses were in a restless, 
untamed condition. The coaches are of all kinds, state, historic 
state — poor "Juana de la Loca's" coach is there — down to the 
latest modern. 

Of churches the most beautiful one is "San Francisco le 
Grande," the whole has been greatly renovated, the paintings 
on the ceilings, and in the various chapels are really very 
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beautiful. About six miles from Madrid, there is an exceed- 
ingly pretty drive through a fine avenue of trees, leading to 
an extensive park well stocked with deer, where is situated 
"The Pardo," a royal "shooting box." Apart from the col- 
lection of tapestry and paintings exhibited here, the chief 
interest now is that here the late king died ; we were shown 
the room, and while there brought to mind the many pleasing 
affectionate recollections of his memory. Alphonso XII. and 
Queen Christina visited Corunna three times during our residence 
there. Upon the first occasion his majesty expressed a wish 
to receive us separately — ushered into the throne-room at the 
governor's palace here with Spanish etiquette, their majesties 
surrounded by Grandees, what wonder we felt nervous ! But 
with what infinity of tact we were received, the king came forward 
hand extended, and addressed us in English. Queen Christina 
then engaged me in conversation also in English, showing such 
friendly interest that all reserve died out, and I found myself 
answering questions about my home and children in the same 
spirit in which I was addressed. Half-an-hour passed very 
happily, no wonder upon each successive visit we looked forward 
with pleasure to the inevitable reception, and mourned for the 
king, at his untimely death, and with his poor lonely widow. 
Speaking of the royal family, the present king is a fine little 
fellow, with an expression of sweet seriousness, he is also a 
graceful mannered boy. Thank God ! he is better, not only 
for his mother's sake but also for political reasons ! The 
Infantas are very pretty engaging children. The trips re- 
spectively to the Escorial and Aranjuez proved most enjoy- 
able, though as regards the former very fatiguing. You reach 
the Escorial station in about an hour and a half, the route is 
dreary in the extreme, omnibusses run from the station to the 
Escorial itself in almost twenty minutes. The building to be 
seen through properly takes fully five hours ! Much has been 
written of the Escorial, which, apart from its library and restored 
"Panteon," for the Infantas, needs all its historic associations to 
shake off a gloomy influence more felt than described ! The 
royal tomb or Panteon for kings and queens regnant, or mothers 
of kings ("for etiquette-precedence in Spain survives the 
grave,") — witness Queen Mercedes is not buried here, her coffin 
• stands in one of the chapels near the high altan The materials 
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of this Panteon are dark polished marble and gilt bronze, the 
sarcophagi or urns are all made of black marble. The names of 
the deceased are written on each urn. The kings are placed on 
one side, the queens in corresponding tiers opposite. We read 
the name Alphonse XII., but the niche is still empty, we were 
told that seven years must elapse before a body is prepared for 
here, in the meantime it stands in a room set apart. One gladly 
ascends — the place is dark and gloomy ; not so, however, the 
"Panteon de los Infantps," a succession of large, well-lighted 
rooms, built in blue - and - white marble, the " coats-of-arms " 
coloured scarlet Many of the sarcophagi have exquisitely 
sculptured figures on them. Texts of scripture in Latin are 
engraved in old type in dark blue on each. The Infantas' 
children have beautifully sculptured angels over their sarcophagi. 
Indeed, this " Panteon " is a strikingly pleasant resting-place for 
the dead. Descending the hill from the Escorial we walked 
through the grounds of the " Casa del Principe,** a miniature 
country house, the chief attraction of ^vhich is, I think, its 
collection of " Buen retiro " porcelain, one is told that the English 
perfidiously destroyed this factory during the Peninsular war, 
and with its destruction the art is lost ; in parenthesis, I must 
say one hears so little in Spain of the help the English gave 
during those times, much of failings ! 

The ceilings of this casa are beautifully painted in the 
Pompeian style, said to be the best of their kind in Spain. Near 
the station across the line stands a tower, part of an old convent, 
called " Philip the Second's Tower," wheie Philip is said to have 
lived when directing the building of the Escorial, and issued his 
orders to fight against the heretics and burn them at the stake. 
It is now the property of Pastor Fliedner, chaplain to the 
German Embassy, Madrid, a man who, in his wide -spread 
philanthropy amongst the Spaniards, deserves to be well-known. 
The tower serves for a summer residence for the pastor and his 
wife, also a place of recreation for the orphans under the pastor's 
care. A few orphan boys reside permanently at the Escorial 
home, now called "Paz" (viz., peace). I must mention that 
Pastor Fliedner has instituted an Orphanage in Madrid, number- 
ing about sixty children of both sexes (Spaniards). Referring to 
the tower, on a former visit to Madrid I spent several pleasant 
hours there, looked over the pastor's little museum, brought away 
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some ashes of martyrs, these found at the " Quemadero de la 
Cruz " (" The burning-place of the Cross,"), a place a little outside 
Madrid, where the confessors of the Gospel, who were con- 
demned to the public "Auto de fds" in the "Plaza Mayor,*' 
Madrid, used to be burned. Spent some little time with the 
orphans, a happy bright set of children, their pleasant matron 
and master seemed pleased at the interest shown. The boys 
were busy in the evening, laughingly winding water from a 
quaint old well, glad to be made useful. The garden was pretty 
and tastefully laid out. Yes, it did indeed look an abode of 
peace! From this home we walked to the quiet Protestant 
burial ground, bought by Pastor Fliedner and carefully tended. 
It has a wealth of flowers. Does not all this read strange close 
under the walls of the Escorial? Aranjuez is in quite a 
different style from the Escorial, softer surroundings, and has a 
good deal of the picturesque about it. The approach by rail is 
pretty. It is one of the stations passed en route to Seville, and 
one is struck by the rich growth of vegetables and fruits 
(Aranjuez is the market-garden, so to speak, of Madrid). In 
the background are the magnificent trees of the palace gardens. 
The palace itself is large, and is well worth a visit. Here there 
is also a beautiful collection of the " Buen retiro " porcelain, and 
a very perfect imitation of the room " Las dos Hermanas," " The 
Two Sisters " of the Alhambra. But to me the gardens were the 
chief attraction. Its shady avenues of Oriental palms, and the 
cascade, then the flower beds so tastefully laid out ; on one 
Alphonso XIII. " Rey de las Espanas " (King of Spain), is beauti- 
fully marked out in coloured flowers. The centre of the bed has 
a huge imitation basket filled with rare plants. Some of the foun- 
tains are fine. Elm trees grow here in perfection, one, we were 
told, is ninety feet in girth. These elms are said to have been 
brought from England by Philip the Second. Queen Christina 
spends a month or so here each spring. Nightingales are said 
to abound here, and we did not wonder ! Not far from Aranjuez 
itself is another palace called " Casa del Labrador " (" Labourer's 
Cotts^e.") A most unsuitable name, for this small palace is a 
perfect " bijou ! " Built, I believe, by Charles the Fourth as a 
kind of plaything, it is richly fitted up with china, marbles,, 
tapestry, and platina inlaid walls and doors. One room has a 
collection of twenty ancient marble busts of Greek philosophers^ 
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This so-called cottage has also a lovely garden, originally laid 
out by an Irishman. Before leaving Madrid we had the rare 
treat of hearing Guyarre at the Royal Opera house. Poor 
Guyarre ! that glorious voice, so soon after to be silenced in 
death I There was a peculiarity in Guyarre's voice. It seemed 
to have the full range of a tenor with additional notes, baritone 
in sound. Then we observed the gift of throwing his voice in 
a circle (so to speak), almost equal to ventriloquism. He had 
a pleasant smile, and showed an artist's appreciation of music, 
for he was well sustained. The ** Prima Donna " and Baritone 
were excellent singers, and no one applauded more than 
Guyarre himself, who occasionally, with flashing eyes, muttered 
" Bravo, bravo," clapping his hands. Guyarre was not graceful 
in his movements, but, for my part, I forgot everything in the 
charm of his voice. And now after a three weeks' delightful 
stay in Madrid, we felt we must move homewards. We 
decided to break our journey in Segovia, about two hours by 
rail from Madrid, stay one night there, see its lions, and drive 
to " La Granja," and push on to Corunna by the train the night 
following. Segovia stands on an elevation some considerable 
distance from the station. We " put up " at a clean primitive 
hotel called " Los Cuatro Naciones " (*' The Four Nations,") with 
certainly a most kindly, sociable landlord. Segovia, surrounded 
by high mountains, now snow-capped, a keen wind blowing, fore- 
runner of more snow, felt bitterly cold. The next morning we 
went over the cathedral, one of the finest in Spain. The 
principal organ was rolling out a melodious peal as we entered, 
the player a musician of no mean order. There is so much of 
interest in this cathedral, but I will mention what principally 
attracted us. In one of the chapels there is a group of large 
figures, the subject "The taking down from the Cross" ; it was 
the Virgin's expression of profound grief that touched one's 
imagination. In one of the cloisters is shown the tomb of 
the Infante Don Pedro, son of Enrique the Second. This 
child's nurse, we are told, let him fall out of her arms through a 
window — poor little one I — an accident causing his death, for 
which the nurse paid with her life ! And now the carriage was 
ready to take us to " La Granja," a drive of about two hours from 
Segovia. In "La Granja " stands the most beautiful of royal 
Spanish palaces, "beautiful (also) as to situation." I cannot 
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imagine a more charming summer residence, with its background 
of woods, mountains and streams, its lovely gardens and pic- 
turesque fountains — another Versailles, but more beautiful, 
grander. 

The Palace occupied us many hours, as we were politely shown 
all the rooms, a strange contrast of extravagant luxury and 
domestic refined taste. In the former, Isabella the Second's 
bath, literally a room of white marble opening , into a luxurious 
salon, separated by marble pillars, these hung with blue satin 
curtains. On a raised incline from the bath choice plants and 
flowers flourish ; the bath has admirable apparatus supplying 
both hot and cold water. It was at this palace Queen Christina, 
mother of Isabella the Second, was forced to abdicate, where in 
a courtyard one of her minions was shot. On our return from 
* La Granja " we had intended visiting a private museum of 
" old iron," but found it too late. I had heard of this collection 
in a conversation about antiquities at the table cFhote, Cordova, 
It was disappointing we could not see it, but the owner, a 
military tailor, explained he had no means of lighting. It seems 
this man has been a collector of old iron for many years, old 
armour, old locks, etc., etc. Now, finding his museum is 
considered a valuable one, he wishes to dispose of it to the 
Spanish Government. And now the long wearing railway 
journey to Corunna commenced. The express trains had ceased 
to run (their season over), so we knew from Segovia we must be 
from twenty-five to twenty-seven hours en route ! There was 
this satisfaction, leaving at night, we had almost passed through 
the monotonous " Plains of Castille " before daylight And I 
know of no scenery on a railway line more beautiful than that of 
Asturias and Galicia, it is as wild and grand as that of Switzer- 
land, one grudges the incessant tunnels which of necessity shut 
out the views. This Galician line, a marvellous piece of 
engineering skill, has been completed since our residence in 
Corunna. The country is so beautiful in Galicia, so rich and 
varied in its beauty, one regrets the poverty of its soil-toilers, a 
poverty which drives them from their homes to emigration, not 
always happy in its results. We reached Corunna, tired out, 
but grateful to find all well at home, grateful for the loving 
welcome, and witl^ as I said at the commencement, minds stored 
with historic and romantic memories ! 

Louisa Mary Rawson-Walker. 
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0n a Cbriatmaa aitar. 

By ETHEL MARRYAT. 

Christmas, either in its present joys or in its past associations, 
is a season that must and does appeal to us all, even to those 
who pretend to be superior to its influence and yet find. that, 
when it is on them, unwittingly the key-note of past harmonies 
and discords is struck, awakened by some empty chair, some 
cheerful gathering, or one of the many tender or sad memories 
which are indissoluble from the period. Christmas appeals in 
even a stronger measure to those who, meeting it in its true 
sense, feel that with its pleasures come also its demands and its 
responsibilities. These latter lie most heavily on the soul of 
the Reverend Andrew Moore, curate of St. Alban's, who, with 
impressive manner, and voice made eloquent by earnestness, is 
thundering forth an appeal to the semi-fashionable, semi-poor 
audience who throng his well-warmed, well-lighted church. He 
does not find it easy as a rule to penetrate these moral hides 
so thickly overlaid with the self-righteousness of the Pharisees, 
who in velvets and satins and a certain small social consequence, 
provide themselves with an armour through which sympathy for 
poorer, less-fortunate humanity seems to find no way ; but on 
this occasion, aroused perhaps by his evident enthusiasm, softened, 
maybe, by the peace-giving influence of a Christmas Eve, he feels 
at least that he has gained their attention, and in some instances, 
perhaps, their hearts. 

" To you, I appeal," he says, speaking with heightened voice 
and fixing a stern and unrelenting eye on the more well-to-do 
portion of the congregation, " to you, who in the pleasure-seeking, 
dram-drinking of your own lives, never realise that it is in- 
cumbent on you out of your fulness to provide for those who 
are poor and in want ; to you, who, harbouring unkind thoughts 
and evil wishes towards those whom you hate (aye, even your 
enemies), think to appease the God Almighty by a pound 
dropped in the poor box and a pudding sent to some pauper 
protegie; to you, my brothers " (and his voice softens), " whom 
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want and misery have perhaps led into sin, what offering will 
you offer your Lord this Christmas time ? I tell you, ye who 
think to give what costs neither time, nor effort, nor self-denial, 
the Lord will have none of your gifts ! Your pounds and your 
puddings ! What are they to you ? Look, each of you, into 
your own hearts, find there the secret sin — the secret pride — the 
secret hope — nay, even the secret cherishing of some love, some 
passion that should not be, and know that your God demands 
that this gift and no other, the sacrifice perhaps of life's sweetest 
indulgence should be laid on His Christmas altar ! " 

Alas for poor humanity ! Mrs. Pardo, in her new pelerine of 
velvet and sable, stirs uneasily on her seat ; there is a sense of 
smallness upon her, and a feeling of indignation almost towards 
the preacher who has made count as nothing in the eyes of 
other people her judicious donations of beef and blankets to the 
more virtuous poor of her parish, and who, worse still, has taken 
from her that comforting sense of integrity which had caused 
her to rustle her silk skirts along the aisles with the absolute 
certainty of numbering amongst the elect. Mr. Tompkins takes 
up a Prayer-book and appears to be intent upon its pages, his 
mind all the time reverting to that erring son, to whom forgive- 
ness, and perhaps the chance of reformation, has been and is denied; 
and poor pretty little Mrs. St. John looks at her well-groomed 
husband and children, and wishes that the world, the flesh and 
the devil were not quite so enticing, and that it were more easy to 
give up that round of fashion, flirting and frivolity that makes 
the sum total of her butterfly existence. Nancy Ellis, poor, 
hard-working, unhappy mother of a nameless child, murmurs 
that, God helping her (and no one else will), she will strive to 
lead a purer life and do her duty by the poor bairn on whom she 
has brought so much ; and Eleanor Morrell, nurse in the cancer 
hospital of St. Mary-in-the-Fields, sitting erect and motionless, 
with parted lips and eyes fixed on the preacher's face, drinks 
in his every word as if upon them hung, for her, the issues of 
life and death ! 

Perhaps the earnest gaze of those spiritual eyes attract and 
fix his own ; out of the crowd he seems to speak to them alone, 
they alone seem to sympathise and hear ; preacher and penitent 
are conscious only of each other. 

Eleanor Morrell, as she entered St. Alban's that Christmas 
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Eve would hardly have recognised herself under the latter 
designation, but it takes but a few minutes to strip our tree of 
its leaves and branches and leave us the contemplation of its 
naked stem. 

Not that she was by any means of the Pharisaical order of 
women ; she had lived her life in all humility, ever conscious of 
its failings, never recognising its sacrifices ! The sacrifices that 
she had been called upon to make had not been difficult to her ; 
to so sympathetic and womanly a nature the giving up of 
personal pleasures and conveniences had not seemed hard, and 
her mind and body had found both mental and physical food in 
the active usefulness of a hospital nurse's life. 

And Eleanor had not misused her opportunities nor neglected 
them ! She had loved her work, in that it had been amongst 
the sick and sorrowing and had found it sufficient for her. 
Hitherto no outside or individual affection had taken any strong 
hold upon her life, and as she knelt before the altar that 
Christmas Eve she thanked God for the happiness which was 
found in Him and work for His creatures alone. 

At least, so she told herself, and believed, until some words 
dropped by the preacher first roused her attention and awoke 
her soul to the fact that perhaps, after all, she had been living 
under an elaborate system of self-deception. It is so easy to 
persuade ourselves that things are as we would wish them to 
be! 

" Find there the secret cherishing of some love, some passion 
that should not be, and know that your God demands that this 
gift and no other, the sacrifice of life's sweetest indulgence 
should be laid on His Christmas altar." 

As the words drop with painful distinctness, and as if each 
one hit her heart, like a pebble against a pane of glass, she 
closed her eyes, and there passed before her mind a panoramic 
review of her life in the wards, from her entrance as a probationer 
to the present time, which finds her the most capable of an 
efficient staff of nurses. 

All the incidents of her three years' experience recur to her, 
the sorrows that were mainly the result of a life amongst much 
sadness and suffering, the happiness that arose from the power 
to alleviate and lighten the burden. 

Did I say happiness ? Happiness in woman is created by 
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love alone, love pure, innfocent, hallowed maybe, guilty and 
unlicensed often, but love all the same. 

And Eleanor Morrell looking back over these three years of 
loving labour can trace the growth of this strange love, the know- 
ledge of which even had been called into existence by a few 
chance words, as it were, and knows, being faithful in all things 
to her conscience, that her life and her work are as nothing by 
the side of this all-possessing passion. 

" Life's sweetest indulgence ! It has been nothing less." 

" After all," she asks herself, " has it not been worthily 
bestowed ? " Would it be possible to witness such skill and not 
admire, such strength and not reverence, such kindness and 
gentleness and not love ? She can, bit by bit, build up the whole 
structure which threatens now to overwhelm her — the interest at 
first awakened by her ready aptitude, fed in her by words of 
praise, heightened by the common wish to succour and save ; the 
calm self-reliance that inspired trust, the unvarying patience and 
tenderness that had soothed so many an hour of anguish, the 
minutes of chance talk when professional matters had merged in 
personal, the quick interchange of sympathetic thoughts and 
glances and realise that life's calendar is marked by the visits of 
the senior surgeon alone. 

To Eleanor it is, this night, a revelation — and yet, feeling its 
intensity, she wonders how she can have been so blind, so un- 
suspecting — the whole thing had crept upon her unawares, so 
imperceptibly that its realization is a complete shock. There 
had been no real: wrong-doing — no word that could offend the 
ears, no action the dignity of that quiet gentle wife whose belief 
in her husband is the strongest of her creeds, and who, with 
every wish to share in his work, in no sense realizes a " help- 
meet." 

The only bond that existed between the grave, serious^minded 
man and the bright, tender-hearted woman, was that entire 
kinship of mind, that sympathy of thought and taste, without 
which love is but a base and soulless thing, and which defies all 
circumstance and laughs at disparity of years, knowing that 
there is that in it that neither the one nor the other can touch, 
embodying, as it does, the real indissoluble union. 

There are those in this world to whom self-deception, by a 
process of mental skirmishing, becomes second nature. To 
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Eleanor, reared in an atmosphere of truth and morality, it is not 
possible — she no more hesitates to rob her life of its happiness, 
now that it appears to her in the light of a sin, than she would 
hesitate to part with a limb which she knew was diseased and 
was likely to undermine the entire body. The resolution of her 
face was as deeply marked as the pain of it, as she wends her 
way home, after that evening service, with a crushing sense of 
utter desolation. She feels how utterly dependent she has been 
on the companionship which it behoves her now to put away 
from her. 

" To-day is possible," she had said to herself only on entering 
the sacred edifice, ** because to-morrow is mine." To-morrow, 
that was to bring the wished-for presence, the loved voice! 

And yet she did not know she loved him ? As she walks 
slowly back to the scene of her work, she marvels to think how 
it all seems to have been ordered — the temptation and with it 
the way to escape. The way to escape lies in her pocket at that 
moment in the form of a letter, offering her the situation as 
matron in a provincial hospital, where there is a wide field for 
her intelligence and her activity, the acceptance of which she had 
put from her but a few short hours ago, as impossible, because 
— ah, well, she had not known then that she loved him ! 

The patients wonder to find their favourite nurse so pale and 
subdued, as she makes her final evening round — they have never 
known her otherwise than bright and buoyant. There is a good 
deal of excitement in the wards with regard to the morrow — the 
anticipation of friendly visits and gifts and an evening enter- 
tainment in the hospital itself have made most of the inmates 
put aside, for the time, the remembrance of their pain and 
troubles, and unite in a common feeling of goodwill and even 
mirth, and Eleanor, struck anew by the sense of their cheerful- 
ness and resignation under circumstances so pitiable, resolves 
that she will bear her lot no less bravely, and offer her gift with 
the cheerful heart that will make it so much more acceptable. 
• ••*«* 

To promise is one thing, but to perform is not always possible 
to poor humanity! 

Nurse Morrell awakes on Christmas morning with a feeling as 
if life is rather more than it is possible to bear, the effort to be 
bright and to promote brightness too great to be sustained, but 
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her cry " God help me ! " is not unanswered, and to outsiders 
there is no appreciable difference in her appearance or manner. 
The day partakes of a sacrament to her, and the knowledge that 
years of happy and useful ministry in what had been nothing less 
than a home will so shortly be over, adds a new tenderness to 
her voice, a new gentleness to all her actions. 

A gift of flowers bearing a card " From Dr. Duncan, with 
best wishes," brings the blood to her face for a moment, and 
leaves it afterwards a trifle paler than before. The innocent 
kindly chaff which the gift gives rise to amongst patients and 
nurses is anguish to her — whilst attempting to answer them in 
their own bantering tone, a spasm passes through her heart, she 
could cry out to them to spare her. 

" Lor, Lord ! " says old Mary Raynor, a feeble old woman, 
whose days are numbered and full of mortal pain, and yet who 
praises God and thanks him, in her shrill little voice, *' the doctor 
be mighty sweet on you, Sister Eleanor, and I, for one, don't 
blame him." 

Mary is a privileged person in the wards and says what she 
thinks, but Eleanor stops her gossip now with a request for a 
song. Mary is always ready to sing, she has a great belief in her 
own voice still, and the amusement that one would otherwise 

find in the quaint untuneful rendering of " And Mary said " 

is lost in the real pathos that true belief and resignation infuse 
into her faint t^-eble. 

When the evening comes, Eleanor surprises everyone by her 
announced intention of remaining on duty in the wards, instead 
of mixing with the guests ; they do not, however, attempt to 
combat her decision — former experience of their nurse's deter- 
mination of character tells them it would be futile. And so she 
secures for herself the solitude for which she has longed through- 
out the day, and, unobserved and alone, finds herself face to face 
with her sorrow. 

To those who have never experienced it, it would be difficult 
to convey the atmosphere of restfulness and peace which per- 
vades the ward of a hospital at evening. The absence of sound, 
excepting perhaps an occasional low murmur or movement from 
some bed — the absence of light, excepting the fitful reflection of 
the firelight on the polished boards — the long dark room, with 
its white beds — its severe neatness and cleanliness on this par- 
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ticular occasion softened and relieved by the evergreens and 
holly that deck it everywhere ; fitting temple for thought and 
introspection — fitting altar for so sweet a sacrifice ! No high 
priest to officiate, no pompous rites or ceremonial, only a woman 
with her heart laid bare — and God ! 

From the fit of entire abstraction into which she has allowed 
herself to drift, Eleanor is aroused by a feeble call from the only 
occupied bed in the ward, in which Lucy Andrews, a girl of five- 
and-twenty, lies slowly but surely dying. In an instant she is 
bending over her. 

" Lucy — do you want me ? " 

" Is it you, Sister Eleanor ? Why are you here ? " 

" Because I preferred to be. Tell me, my poor girl," as the 
sounds of laughter and clapping and occasional music reach in a 
muffled way to the distant ward, ** does it not seem hard to you 
to be lying here whilst the others are enjoying themselves down- 
stairs ? " 

" No," she answered feebly, " I don't want to be amongst them 
— I don't want to be well. I know their enjoyment is all make- 
believe ; it is not real happiness. I have lain here so long that I 
have weaned myself from earthly pleasures ; I have come to see 
things as they really are. If I could only have my life over 
again, how different it would be ! I don't mind for myself, but 
oh ! why did I take his opportunity away from my Jim ?" 

" What do you mean, Lucy ? " 

" I loved him. Sister, and, when his drunken wife left him, I 
thought it little harm to live with him and try to be a mother to 
his children. But God has shown me by this " — pointing to her 
wasted frame — " that I was wrong. He ought to have brought 
her back and tried to reclaim her, but I stood in the way of that 
I don't mind for myself, Sister Eleanor, but that perhaps through 
me my Jim has lost his opportunity, and Heaven ! " 

" Your death will give it to him, Lucy ! " 

" Yes, thank God for that," answers the girl fervently ; " and 
so you sec. Sister, that's why I'm glad to be lying here ! But 
you — you ought to be amongst all the gaiety and fun ! You are 
full of hope, and you are not dying ! " 

•* No, Lucy, I am not dying — but to watch the death of one's 
hopes, is it not second to it, my dear ? " 

" Better that they should die, Sister," answers the girl, putting 
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out a hand to clasp Eleanor's, with instinctive understanding,^ 
" for," she whispers, " by death comes resurrection ! " 

In that quiet ward, the scene of so many of their mutual 
labours, Eleanor takes leave of him whose love has constituted 
her life's happiness, recognising, as she does so, how necessary is 
the step, since minds and hearts have unconsciously grown into 
such union that no word of explanation seems needed — all is 
understood between them. 

A spasm of pain passes over his face as he reads the letter 
which she hands to him, offering her a matronship in a far-off 
town ; but he merely returns it with the words : 

" I felt somehow that this was coming ! " 

" Tell me," she asks him, " that I am right ? Tell me that it 
is best?" 

. Her eyes fix themselves on him eagerly, hungrily. All the 
world of expectation is in them ; her fate seems to hang upon 
his answer. Even the strong spirit knows its weakness in 
his presence ; even he recognises his power over her, feels 
that one word from him might make her waver in her deci- 
sion. The temptation is great — great, as those alone can 
iinderstand who have felt keenest hunger and pushed their 
food from them — keenest thirst and dashed the cup from 
their lips! But he conquers. There is a spirit shining up at 
him through those yearning eyes, strong, true and pure! 
Shall he sully it? 

" You are quite right," he answers firmly ; " and it is for the 
best ! " 

" When do you go ? " he continues, after a moment's pause. 

" Almost immediately." 

" Then I shall not see you again ? " 

" Not after to-night ! " The voice is low, pathetic — ^almost a 
wail. 

And they stand together before the quaint old fireplace, with 
the dancing firelight playing on their mute figures,- lighting up at 
times their wistful faces, in a solemn silence — a silence though 
that is eloquent with the pent-up passion of months I How well 
she has done to love him, who has proved himself strongest, 
manliest, best ! How truly has she enshrined herself in his 
heart as purest, most lovable, most loved ! 

Unconscious and forgetful of the presence of the one witness 
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to their paning, the dying Lucy, they kiss, for the first time and 
the last ! 

" God and my heart go with you, beloved ! " 

Eleanor scarcely knows the moment when he leaves — is con- 
scious only of his words and of his kiss, and recalled only to 
herself and a recollection of passing things by the clatter of 
footsteps and the return of the several patients to the ward. 

"Oh! we've had a jolly evening !'* says one of the younger 
nurses ; " you should have been with us, Eleanor ! Why, how 
strange you look ! You and Doctor Duncan must both have 
seen a ghost ! The expression on his face just now when he 
left was, as I told him, quite uncanny \ And yours is not much 
better!" 

Eleanor answers with a wintry smile and moves to Lucy's 
bedside. As she arranges her pillows the girl draws down her 
face and kisses it. 

" 1 feel so happy to-night," she whispers, " to t^ink I may have 
helped you to give him his opportunity ! " 

Since doubt and distrust are the keenest agents in the history 
of the world's misery, surely Eleanor Morrell and John Duncan 
will be accounted happy in the list of mortals, since, in their 
separate walks of life, they may preserve and cherish whole 
within them the knowledge that they loved most worthily where 
all love and honour were due, that in that love they worked out 
one another's salvation, and that God Himself had set his seal 
upon it ! 

Surely the flowers in the Rev. Andrew Moore's church bloom 
longer that Christmastide and have a more hallowed sweetness 
upon them than heretofore ! 

But even when they have faded and passed like all things 
perishable, there will remain the imperishable sweetness of 
Eleanor's offering — on the Christmas Altar I 
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Sopbia ©orotbea of ZelL 

In the year 1661, George William, Duke of Liineberg-Zell, after 
pestering for many years with his attentions his sister-in-law, 
afterwards the Electress Sophia, the woman he was to have 
married, and whom he turned over to his youngest brother, 
Ernest Augustus, heir of the chief of the House of Brunswick, 
Prince-Bishop of Osnaburgh, conceived a passion for Eleonore 
D'Esmieres, a lady of birth inferior to his own, and lady-in- 
waiting to the Princess of Taranto, the fairest, wittiest, liveliest 
of that princess's train. 

It was at a ball when she was following her mistress that she 
was first seen by Duke George William, heir to the " pocket but 
sovereign dukedom of Zell," and the heir of Zell, fascinated by 
her wit and beauty, delighted with her lovely, animated, clear- 
cut face and graceful figure, so different from the stout, thick-set, 
stolid German women it had been his misfortune to meet, fell 
desperately in love with the charming Eleonore, and became an 
honest wooer for the first time in his ill-spent life. Her father, 
Alexander D'Esmieres, Marquis D'Olbreuse, a brave Protestant 
gentleman of Poictiers, who preferred to lose his estates and 
go into exile rather than abjure his faith, brought his daughter 
to Brussels, after Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes, and 
in the bright circles of that gay city Eleonore met with great 
homage from the gallants who flocked round her. 

Duke George became an honest wooer somewhat against his 
will, and only because the lady he wooed so passionately de- 
clined to listen to any dishonourable proposal, and that placed 
him in an awkward position, for there was a " promise in bar." 
He had entered into an engagement with his brother,- Ernest 
Augustus, never to marry, in order that the House of Brunswick 
might gain further influence and enlarge its possessions, and if 
George William succeeded to Zell and left a legitimate heir, his 
brother would naturally have felt himself aggrieved. 

In this dilemma some one suggested that a morganatic or 
left-handed marriage, a marriage sanctioned by the church, but 
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not by the law, as the offspring of such a union were infantes 
nulliusy " children of nobody," and could succeed to no inherit- 
ance. The duke was delighted at the suggestion, and waited on 
the marquis to make his morganatic offer. The marquis said 
his daughter must do as she pleased, which was magnanimous 
of the old man, seeing that he was a refugee, " and could count 
his coins on his fingers." The duke then threw himself at the 
lady's feet, and implored her to become his, in the most im- 
passioned terms, but though she loved him sincerely, Eleonore 
would not listen to his offer, and rather angrily refused it. 

In the meantime, while young George William was dallying 
at the feet of his fair lady, his elder brother, Duke Christian 
Lewis, had died, and a younger brother, John Frederick, played 
his lord-suzeraine a shabby trick, seating himself in the ducal 
chair, "fixing the ducal parcel-gilt coronet 0.1 his own brow, 
with a comic sort of ' gare qui le touche ! ^ levelled at all assail- 
ants generally, and the rightful and fraternal owner particu- 
larly." George William would probably have let Zell slip 
through his fingers, save for the energy of the wily Ernest 
Augustus, who succeeded in inducing his brother to cede 
Grubenhagen to John Frederick, who was contented with that 
in addition to Hanover. In September, 1665, a great many 
members of the family were assembled at Zell to assist at the 
funeral of the deceased duke, and Madame D'Osnabruck, as. the 
Duchess Sophia was called, having at her husband's request 
invited Mdlle. D'Olbreuse to Iburg, George William took ad- 
vantage of it to unite himself permanently and formally with 
Eleonore, whose scruples he had overcome by his liberality to 
her father, for whom he made a handsome provision, and by his 
promising at some subsequent period to consolidate it by a 
legal public union, which should make Eleonore D'Olbreuse be 
recognised as Sovereign Duchess of Zell. 

The Duchess Sophia in her Memoirs calls this an " anti-con- 
tract marriage," and though she and her priestly husband seemed 
to have offered little or no opposition to this left-handed union 
they stoutly opposed Eleonore's wish to be known as " Madame 
de Celle," and at last she assumed the title of Lady von Har- 
burg, from a so-called estate of the duke's. " And probably," 
says her biographer, " the last thing she thought of among the 
dreams conjured up by the new impressions to which she was 
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now subject, was that the Lady of Harburg (a poor exile from 
France for the sake of conscience and religion) should be the 
mother of a Queen of England whom England should never 
see, or the ancestress of one who is more honoured for her 
descent from the godly D'Esmieres of Poitou, than if she could 
be proved to be a daughter, far off indeed, and in unbroken line, 
of the deified and heathenish savage, Woden of Walhalla." * 

Eleonore was in her twenty-sixth year when this morganatic 
marriage took place, and in the bloom of her beauty, and after 
the young couple took up their abode at the Palace of Zell, their 
love for each other and their happiness increased daily until it 
culminated on the 15th of September, 1666, in the birth of a 
daughter, the unfortunate Sophia Dorothea of Zell. Her birth 
was hailed with joy, and the child was christened with much 
ceremony, while Duke George secured to her in reversion after 
her mother several estates, including the Island of Wilhelms- 
burg, situated in the Elbe between Hamburg and Harburg, from 
which Eleonore afterwards took the title, bestowed upon her at 
her husband's request by the Emperor, of Reichsgrafin von 
Wilhelmsburg. 

The duke, in a loose, licentious age, was faithful to the woman 
he had chosen, and continued to love her after marriage as much 
as he had before, a thing rare in German Courts at that time, 
an4, which was ridiculed broadly by his less moral brother, the 
Prince-Bishop, whose infidelities with Madame Platen and 
others have rendered his memory infamously notorious. Herren- 
hausen was a sort of coarse, comical Versailles: The sunshine 
of this happy union was fated to be clouded. Three more chil- 
dren were born, but died early, to their fond mother's inexpres- 
sible grief, and yet she lived long enough to regret that Sophia 
Dorothea had not also died in childhood ; and terrible truly 
must the maternal anguish be, that is based on the fact that a 
dearly loved child docs not lie still and cold before her who has 
given it birth. 

The Duchess Sophia, who was jealous of the gentle Eleonore, 
watched her happiness and gradual advance with bitter pain, 

* When George I« ascended the throne of England the heralds provided him with ait 
ancestry ; constructing that crane's foot roll, which the Normans knew by the name of 
*• pied de grue," which pretended, with a pleasant disregard for truth, that his Majesty 
was endowed with god-like virtues, and was descended from that deified heit>, Woden. 
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more especially when it was announced that if Madame yon 
Harburg gave birth to a son, Duke George would marry her. 

When the little Dorothea was but seven, she had a playmate 
in the galleries and gardens of Zell and Caeenberg, a handsome 
lad about sixteen, German by descent, though Swedish by birth, 
Philip Christopher von Konigsmark. This boy was being edu* 
cated at Zell, and spent the greatest part of his holiday hours 
with the child of his father's friend, and some say that Duke 
George thought of marrying her at some future time to the 
handsome young count. Howdver, after several secret sittings 
of the council, and the preparation of voluminous legal docu- 
ments, the Emperor gave his consent, and Eleonore's marriage 
with the Duke of Zell was actually celebrated in April, 1676, when 
Sophia Dorothea was in her tenth year. The Bishop of Osna- 
briick's consent to this legal union was bought, and though a 
clause provided for the proper recognition of the child, she or 
any other children that might be bom of the marriage were only 
to inherit Duke George's private property, Zell with other 
estates belonging to the sovereign dukedom were to pass to the 
Prince-Bishop's heirs, and Duke George's children were to be 
styled Counts or Countesses of Wilhelmsburg. Article IV. 
runs : " Should one or more children be born in this marriage, 
they are to remain satisfied with the property which the Duke, 
with the consent of the Bishop, may leave them at his decease, 
and renounce any pretensions to the duchy and its appur- 
tenances as long as male heirs exist in the Bishop's family." 
This treaty was dated at Zell, 15 th May, 1676, and so it would 
appear that the wily prelate, worthy father of his son, after- 
wards George I., knew how to secure his own interests and those 
of his children. He, however, signified his intention of allowing 
Sophia Dorothea to enjoy the title of Duchess of Brunswick- 
Luneberg, in the event of her marrying into a princely family. 

The legitimated marriage made a considerable difference, and 
if the young Count Konigsmark had aspired to the hand of 
Sophia Dorothea* his suit was now not thought of, and he soon 
after left Zell, and the beautiful little girl was betrothed to 
Augustus Frederick, son of Duke Antony Ulriq of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel. This proposed marriage was most agreeable to 
the new duchess (though it was supposed the marriage was pro- 
posed by the Wolfenbiittels on account. of the number of crowns 
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set down as a dower to go with Dorothea's hand, though they 
only amounted to fifteen thousand pounds sterling, not a large 
sum by any means as a dower for a duke's only child), the 
Duke of Wolfenbiittel having proved himself a staunch friend 
to Eleonore, and urged George William to raise her to his own 
rank. So she entered joyfully into the festivities attendant on 
the betrothal of her daughter with the son of such a good 
friend. In vain was this engagement made. The young Crown- 
Prince proved himself worthy of his lady-love on the field of 
battle, but with the rashness of youth he exposed himself un- 
necessarily to the enemy's fire at the siege of Philippsburg, and 
a fatal bullet suddenly put an end to all his bright hopes. A 
brief despatch was his " soldierly requiem," and when his be- 
trothed child-bride was solemnly informed of his death, and that 
she was free, she was too young either to be sorry or glad. 

It was about this time that the clever sisters, Catherine and 
Elizabeth von Meissingen, set the example at court of dressing 
in the most bewitching fashion, and showed themselves pos- 
sessed of a talent for getting up fetes and entertainments. * 
Elizabeth married Baron (afterwards Count) von Platen, at that 
time Governor to the Hereditary Prince George Lewis, after- 
wards master of ceremonies at the court of Ernest Augustus, 
and one of the most powerful of his subjects. The Prince- 
Bishop, who had heard of her talent, was curious to see this 
wonderful woman. Von Platen led the lady to his master, and 
she lost no time in letting him see that she would use her 
talents for the advantage of the Bishop. He was enchanted with 
her — this fat, elderly prelate. A place was found for her in the 
service of the Duchess Sophia, and " thus opened a very ugly 
chapter in the history of the House of Hanover." 

Doran says : " A more shameless couple than Bishop Ernest 
and Elizabeth von Platen never stood at the tribunal of justice. 
The obese Ernest Augustus, in the hands of the youthful 
Elizabeth von Platen, reminds me of nothing so much as of the 
* Lion in Love,' deservedly having his claws clipped by the 
clever object of his ridiculous adoration. The fate of the Hon 
was also that of the Bishop. He was not, indeed, a man of 
weak mind, but that of Madame von Platen was still stronger. 

* Some five years ago the extremely rustic theatre still existed at Herrenhausen in 
which the sisters performed masques, danced, and sang before the Elector and his sons. 
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He could rule his minister, but not his minister's wife." This 
woman was one of poor Sophia Dorothea's bitterest enemies. 

All thought of a marriage for Sophia Dorothea, which had 
been abandoned at the death of the Crown-Prince, was not re- 
vived until the Duke of Wolfenbiittel proposed his second son 
as a suitor for her hand. The Duchess Eleonore at once 
acquiesced joyfully, but Duke George, with a superstition hardly 
credible, withheld his sanction, saying that as the first engage- 
ment had ended badly it was no use a second taking place. 
However he allowed the cousins to enjoy each other's society, 
postponing the ceremony of betrothal until the Princess should 
be old enough to decide the matter for herself. This Prince, 
Augustus of Wolfenbiittel, was poor in worldly goods, but, like 
his dead brother, rich in virtues, and he made the most of 
the opportunities afforded him by the Duchess to prosecute 
his suit with Sophia Dorothea, who had blossomed into a 
beautiful girl, with a faultless figure, and a disposition as ami- 
able, gentle, and loveable as her mother's, and the young man 
thought she was not averse to his suit, and he loved this 
charming cousin with all his heart, their affection not being one 
whit the less ardent because Duke George looked coldly on the 
Prince's suit 

After a great deal of trouble Eleonore and the lovers suc- 
ceeded in breaking down his opposition, and seeing that Sophia 
Dorothea most certainly loved Augustus of Wolfenbiittel, he 
gave his consent to his daughter's betrothal taking place on her 
next birthday, the sixteenth. The lovers' happiness seemed 
complete. But, alas! for the futility of human hopes 'the un- 
scrupulous Madame von Platen and the obese Ernest Augustus 
had formed other plans for the disposal of Sophia Dorothea's 
hand. 

It is asserted that this clever woman made the Bishop under- 
stand what an excellent match for his son, George Louis, his 
young cousin would be. The land settled on Sophia could con- 
veniently be added to the territory of that Electoral Hanover 
of which the Prince-Bishop soon hoped to be head, and every 
acre added increased the family dignity. With this end in 
view, this precious pair did all they could to destroy the hopes 
and chances of future happiness for the young lovers. 

Dorothea's birthday was near at hand, on which her lover 
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Augustus was to formally propose for her hand. Madame Platen 
grew perplexed, and at last told the Bishop that he must get 
his wife, the Electress Sophia, to aid them. The prelate learnt 
his lesson well from his mistress, and then waddled off to the 
Duchess, to whom the whole intrigue at once recommended 
itself, of supplanting a favoured and good-looking lover by her 
Own uncouth son. She resolved to be her own ambassador, 
ordered out the great lumbering coach and the heavy Meck- 
lenburg horses, and, though it was late in the evening, started 
off to drive the twenty miles that lay between Hanover and 
Zell, a journey which occupied the whole night, for towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, illustrious personages 
travelled but slowly in Germany. She arrived at her brother- 
in-law's so early the following morning that George William 
was occupied dressing, and the Duchess Eleonorc was not yet up. 

The Duchess Sophia, knowing that among princes such free- 
doms were almost without precedent, pretended she had come 
all that distance to offer her congratulations on the birthday of 
Sophia Dorothea, and thereupon she began to converse with the 
duke in German, a language with which his French wife was 
little acquainted, for at the German Courts they not only aped 
the vices of Louis XIV., but spoke the language of his country. 
The mother of George Lewis put the case strongly, with all her 
wily tact and cleverness, showing how advantageous a union 
with her mean-looking little son would be for Dorothea, uniting 
Hanover and Zell, and the other domains to which she was 
heiress, and dilating on the prospect of her son becoming King 
of England, as it seemed likely the throne of Great Britain 
would be reserved for a Protestant heir, while she showed 
forcibly that little profit could arise from a union between his 
daughter and Augustus of Wolfenblittel. 

Whatever the arguments she used she gained the day. In 
two hours she left the room carrying with her a positive pro- 
mise from George William that the heiress of Zell should be 
affianced to none but her son George and returned to Hanover 
in a state of extreme satisfaction, which was not shared by the 
Duchess Eleonore. 

She shuddered at the mere idea of her beloved child espousing 
a man whom she knew to be degraded by horrible vices, whose 
mistress was Cai'oline von Meissingen, a sister of the infamous 
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Madame von Platen, afterwards given the title of Countess of 
Darlington, who was in all things different from Prince Augustus 
William of Wolfenbuttel. In fact it was " Hyperion to a Satyr." 
All the Duchess's entreaties were disregarded by her infatuated 
husband, who already in fancy saw the crown - matrimonial of 
Great Britain glitter on his child's fair brow. His only idea was 
to aggrandise the House of Lunenburg. He forgot his promises 
to the first suitor and his father, and when the Duke of Wolfen- 
biittel arrived with his son, he v/as deeply chagrined, considered 
they had been greatly insulted, and left the palace, declaring he 
would never enter it again, or hold any intercourse with its 
inmates. 

The poor young princess was not left much time to get over 
her sorrow and the loss of the man she loved. Sophia of Han- 
over, and her father, urged on the marriage. The two most 
concerned in it, however, were in no hurry to enter into an 
alliance both abhorred. Prince George appeared at the Court 
of Zell more in the character of a suitor for the Duchy than as 
a lover to the beautiful Sophia Dorothea, by whose right he 
was one day to enjoy it. Any coldness on his part was made 
up for by the fulsome flattery of his mother. 

On the 2ist November, 1682, this ill-omened marriage was 
performed at Zell, with great pomp and splendour. But neither 
the magnificent dress nor the splendid jewels the bride wore 
could hide the cloud of melancholy that hung over her. She 
was a state victim, an Iphigenia sacrificed for the good of the 
state to a sullen, scowling bridegroom, who was utterly indif- 
ferent to her, even if he did not actually dislike her, and as he 
had a curious taste for hideous, scraggy women, it is probable 
her beautiful face and person were absolutely distasteful to him. 

The bridegroom was twenty-two, the bride sixteen, and 
almost from the hour of her marriage, this fairest, sweetest, of 
noble German maidens had to bear as best she could the cold, 
heartless, selfish indifference of an unloving husband. On the 
I ith of December, the festivities at Zell being at an end, Prince 
George took his bride to Hanover, where they were feted in a 
still more brilliant manner — f^tes which only made this poor 
victim of the most heartless of state marriages more melan- 
choly now that she was separated for the first time in her brief 
life from her beloved parents. The atmosphere of her hus- 
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band's home was rather diflferent from that of the quiet Court 
of Zell, and no doubt the admirably brought-up Princess was 
shocked when she realised that the sisters, Madame Platen and 
Madame Kilmansegge, were mistresses respectively to the 
Prince-Bishop and his son, Prince George. However, the first 
few months of her life at Hanover seem to have been com- 
paratively happy, and her sweet temper won for her even the 
respect of her father-in-law, though he did subject her to the 
society of Madame Platen. 

The first child of this unfortunate marriage brought with him 
some fleeting happiness. This was George Augustus, afterwards 
George H. of England. He was born at Hanover on the 30th 
of October, 1683, and his father on that occasion actually said 
he was pleased to have an heir, and added some expression of 
regard for the mother! A daughter, born in 1684, was the 
second child of this union, and, even before her birth. Prince 
George had commenced to treat his unfortunate young wife 
coldly, and to affect to believe her unfaithful. 

" The prime mover," says Doran, " of the hatred of George 
Louis for his consort was Madame von Platen." Duke Ernest 
often praised his daughter-in-law, and this was gall and worm- 
wood to his haughty mistress. Moreover, before the arrival of 
the lovely Princess of Zell, who dressed with exquisite taste and 
knew how to make the most of her attractions, Elizabeth von 
Platen had been the reigning beauty, and the best dressed lady 
at the Court of Hanover, and she was wild with rage at being 
outshone by Sophia Dorothea, who received a share of the ad- 
miration which had been all hers, as well as by the fact that the 
Princess treated her with open contempt, never losing an occa- 
sion of mortifying her pride, little knowing what a dangerous 
enemy she was raising by so doing. Madame von Platen com- 
menced operations on the Prince, who had preserved the de- 
cencies of married life fairly well up to that time, determining 
to produce discord between the young couple. Finding her 
sister Catherine had lost all influence over the Prince, she intro- 
duced to his notice one of his mother's maids of honour, " a 
may-pole of a young lady, with a name almost as long as her 
person — it was Ermengarda Melusina von Schulemberg. She 
was more shrewd than witty, this * tall mawkin,' as the Electress 
Sophia once called the lofty Ermengarda ; and as George Louis 
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was neither witty himself, nor much cared for wit in others, she 
was the better enabled to establish herself in the most worthless 
of hearts that ever beat beneath an embroidered vest." 

This wretched creature was known in England as the Duchess 
of Kendal, and succeeded in alienating entirely the Prince's 
affections from his gentle wife, and the knowledge of her hus- 
band's infidelity planted a dagger in Sophia Dorothea's heart, 
and perhaps paved the way to that dark tragedy with which her 
name was bound up. 

About this time the young Count Konigsmark presented 
himself at the Court of Hanover, was made colonel of the 
guards, and in the wife of the Crown-Prince, renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the lovely little girl who had been his friend 
and playmate at Zell. He was one of the handsomest men of 
his time ; remarkably clever, a finished courtier ; a brave and 
daring officer ; possessed of vast wealth, and lived in the most 
costly and extravagant style — and it was upon him Madame 
von Platen pitched as an instrument to carry out her bitter 
revenge upon the Crown-Princess. 

It was an unfortunate time for such a meeting. The Princess 
was smarting under the recently acquired knowledge of her 
husband's infidelity with Madame Schulemberg, while Konigs- 
mark found the playmate of his childhood surrounded by 
enemies, most unhappy and forlorn. She was pleased, un- 
doubtedly, at meeting again one who could recall her old home 
and happy childhood, and their intercourse was on the footing 
of old acquaintances, and one day, when the Princess had been 
walking in the garden, she met, on entering the palace, her little 
son, George Augustus, and, taking him up in her arms, carried 
him towards her own apartments. The Count seeing this came 
forward with ready gallantry, took the young Prince from his 
mother, declaring he was too heavy for her to carry, and carried 
him up the stairs, resigning him only to the maternal care when 
.they reached the door of her apartments. This was seen by the 
wily Platen, who immediately darted off to the fat Ernest 
Augustus, and reported the incident to him with much exagge- 
ration, who only laughed at the intriguing woman's venomous 
suspicions, believing then thoroughly in the innocence of his 
daughter-in-law. 

Foiled with the old man, she next tried her machinations on 
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the young one in the following manner. " The Countess had 
engaged the Count in conversation in a pavilion of the gardens 
in the electoral palace, when, making the approach of two 
gentlemen an excuse for retiring, they withdrew together. The 
gentlemen alluded to were George Louis and the Count Von 
Platen, and these entering the pavilion which had just been 
vacated, the former picked up a glove which had been dropped 
by the Countess, The Prince recognised it by the embroidery, 
and perhaps by a crest, or some mark impressed upon it, as 
being a glove belonging to his consort. He was musingly 
examining it when a servant entered the place, professedly in 
search of a glove which the Princess had lost. It was subse- 
quently discovered that Madame Wreyke, the sister of the 
Countess Von Platen, had succeeded in persuading Prince 
Maximilian to procure for her this glove, on pretext that she 
wished to copy the pattern of the embroidery upon it, and that 
the Prince had thoughtlessly done so, leaving the glove of 
Madame Wreyke in its place. But this, which might have 
accounted for its appearance in the pavilion, was not known to 
George Louis, who would probably in such case have ceased 
to think more of the matter, but that he was pbligingly in- 
formed that Count Konigsmark had been before him in the 
pavilion." 

This unlucky glove caused immense mischief The Crown- 
Prince went at once to his wife's room and upbraided her 
coarsely — she declaring that it must have been maliciously 
stolen. He did not believe her denials, and from that moment 
** was not merely rude and faithless to his wife, but cruel in the 
extreme." The Elector, Ernest Augustus, still refused to believe 
her guilty, though the Electress was very harsh towards her, and 
what was worse than all, her father's mind had been poisoned 
against her by Madame Von Platen's schemes, and he denied 
her aVcfuge at his palace when she fled there after being nearly 
strangled by her husband, though the Duchess Elenore would . 
have welcomed warmly her unhappy child had she been allowed 
to do so. 

When, after this crushing blow, Sophia Dorothea returned to 
Hanover, her enemies appeared more bitter than ever, and her 
husband, who spent most of his time with Maypole Schulemberg, 
and their little child, Petronilla Melusina, became more cold and 
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sullen, while Madame Von Platen was enraged at the absence of 
Konigsmark, for whom she had conceived a mad passion, and 
who had offered her some of his love and homage, such as it 
was. For this seventeenth-century gallant seems to have been 
no more moral or faithful than his contemporaries. The 
Countess, not to lose her influence with the Elector, gave out 
that Konigsmark visited her house to pay court to her daughter, 
and tried to secure him as a husband for that young lady. The 
Count, however, declined the doubtful honour, thereby giving 
her deadly offence, which he added to by ridiculing her, and 
avowing his gallantries with her while drinking with the Elector 
Frederick Augustus of Saxony, and alluding in no measured 
terms to her infamous conduct towards Sophia Dorothea. All 
this was reported to her by a spy, and made her savagely 
angry against him. She persuaded the Elector to promise he 
would punish his Colonel of the Guards ; but she could not 
get him to believe in Sophia Dorothea's guilt without proof. 
So proof she determined to get, by fair means or foul. 

Konigsmark returned to Hanover, unaware of all these fresh 
machinations of the detestable Platen, and soon after received a 
note from the Princess, written in pencil, asking him to come 
and see her at once in her chamber. He went, and on present- 
ing himself to Mademoiselle Knesebeck, Sophia Dorothea's only 
faithful friend in that corrupt court, she expressed some surprise 
at his coming at such an hour, whereupon he produced the 
pencilled note. It was a forgery ! Yet this discovery failed to 
put them on their guard. The Count was admitted, and a long 
interview took place in the presence of Mademoiselle Knesebeck, 
for the Princess had much to say to him. 

Goaded to desperation by her wrongs and bitter troubles, she 
told him her position had become unendurable, and expressed 
her determination to leave Hanover and find a temporary home 
at the Court of her cousin Duke Ulric of Wolfenblittel. 

Some historians say the Count ventured to suggest Paris as 
a place of refuge, and hinted that he would be willing to escort 
her thither, and, promising to prepare everything for her 
departure with the greatest secrecy, he left after a little further 
conversation. 

Meanwhile the infamous ■ Madame Von Platen had not been 
idle. Watching the Count into the trap she had laid for him. 
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she hastened to the Elector and persuaded him to order the 
arrest for which she begged. He consented at last, leaving the 
method of the arrest to her. She got four of the most desperate 
ruffians in the Guards, and led them to the Hall of Knights, 
through which she knew her victim must pass when he left the 
Princess's chamber, and behind a huge projecting chimney she 
bade the men conceal themselves, telling them that they were 
to kill the person they were ordered to arrest rather than let 
him escape, and while they waited she plied them with fiery 
liquor until they were ripe to commit the dreadful crime. 

About midnight Konigsmark appeared and entered the Ritters' 
Hall cautiously, the knowledge of the forged note making him 
apprehensive. It was a big, cold, silent place, and as he 
approached the spot where the assassins were hid, and passed it, 
they sprang out on him and attacked him from behind. 

Doran says, " He immediately drew his sword to defend 
himself from attack. His enemies gave him but scant 
opportunity to assail them in his own defence, and after a few 
wild passes with his weapon, he was struck down by the spear 
or old-fashioned battle-axe of one of the guards, and when he 
fell, there were three wounds in him, out of any one of which 
life might find passage. On feeling himself grow faint, he — and 
in this case like a thoroughly true and gallant man — thought of 
the lady and her reputation. The last words he uttered were : 
* Spare the innocent Princess,' soon after which he expired ; but 
not before, as is reported by those who love to dwell minutely 
on subjects of horror, not before the Countess Von Platen 
had set her foot triumphantly upon his bloody face." 

It is added that this assassination annoyed the Elector greatly 
and that " the body was forthwith consigned to a secure resting- 
place, and covered with quicklime ; and that the whole bloody 
drama was enacted without anyone being aware of what was 
going on, save the actors themselves." 

In her Memoirs, his sister, the Countess of Konigsmark gives 
a different account, and says her brother was assassinated whilst 
sitting on the foot of the Princess's bed by the Electoral Prince 
George Louis and a hoff fourier ; that after being wounded he 
. was taken to a vault, lifted into a chair, and his head cut off, in 
the presence of the Prince, after which a hole was dug in the 
vault and he buried there. 
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But they show to this day, in the old Schloss of Hanover, the 
spot, just outside the door of the Hall of Knights, where it is 
said Konigsmark was murdered. 

" Konigsmark's vanity," says Walpole, "the beauty of the 
Electoral Princess, and the neglect under which he found 
her, encouraged his presumptions to make his addresses to 
her, not covertly, and she, though believed not to have trans- 
gressed her duty, did receive them indiscreetly. The old 
Elector flamed at the insolence of so stigmatised a pretender, 
and ordered him to quit his dominions the next day. This 
Princess, surrounded by women too closely connected with her 
husband, and consequently enemies of the lady they injured, 
was persuaded by them to suffer the Count to kiss her hand 
before his abrupt departure, and he was actually introduced 
by them into her bedchamber the next morning before she 
rose. From that moment he disappeared, nor was it known 
what became of him, till on the death of George I., on his 
son, the new King's, first journey to Hanover, some alterations 
in the palace being ordered by him, the body of Konigsmark 
was discovered under the floor of the Electoral Princess's 
dressing-room, the Count having probably been strangled 
there, the instant he left her, and his body secreted. The 
discovery was hushed up. George H. (the son of Sophia 
Dorothea) entrusted the secret to his wife. Queen Caroline,, 
who told it to my father ; but the King was too tender 
of the honour of his mother to utter it to his mistress ; nor 
did Lady Suffolk ever hear of it, till I informed her of it, 
several years afterwards." 

It appears that after Konigsmark left the Princess, she began 
to pack up her jewels and make some preparations necessary for 
her journey to the Court of Wolfenbiittel, not without uneasy 
thoughts, however, now and then of the forged letter, and then 
retired to rest, and it is said slept peacefully. But a morning of 
horror followed the night of rest. 

She had scarcely opened her eyes when the Baroness de 
Molckt approached her bedside, and sobbed out, " Alas ! 
Madam ! The Count ! The poor Count ! " and when she was 
able to speak told her royal mistress the noise of a fray had 
been heard, and a large quantity of blood found, and that the 
Elector, in person, had given some mysterious orders, that the 
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Count had not been seen since, while his residence had been 
searched and all his papers seized. 

"Then," said the Princess calmly, "our adversaries will, at 
once, be made sensible of our innocence and their own guilt, and 
we shall suffer what they deserve." 

This alluded to her letters to Konigsmark, in which she made 
scathing allusions to the whole cabal, the dotage of the old 
Elector, the cruel, selfish behaviour of the Prince, his son, the 
scandalous lives of Madame von Platen and her clique, and 
some remarks on the unkindness of her own father, Duke 
George William, in compelling her to return to Hanover. 

These mischievous letters, which Konigsmark should have 
destroyed, fell into the hands of the Elector, and the infamous 
sisters, his and his son's favourites, and in consequence, 
Mademoiselle Von Knesebeck was arrested and at once taken 
away to the Castle of Schartzfeld, in the Hartz, where she was 
imprisoned for many years. However, at last, with the help of 
a tiler, she cleverly escaped through the roof; while the Princess 
was confined to her chamber, and despatches were sent to Count 
Bernstorff at Zell, with instructions to misrepresent the conduct 
of the Princess to her father, which this rascal did so cleverly 
that the Duke became indignant with his unfortunate child, and 
said, " She must no longer expect the protection of her father," 
and empowered the Count to signify to the Elector that the 
criminal he had in his power was at his mercy, and that he 
could do what he liked with her, while her savage, unfeeling 
husband never stirred a finger to save his unhappy wife, the 
mother of his children, from a miserable fate. 

Almost immediately after this, a separation was pronounced 
between them, which conferred on Prince George Louis the right 
to marry again, if he chose, and also gave him the unfortunate 
Sophia Dorothea's possessions, plainly showing that though he 
was anxious to get rid of his wife, he wished to keep a firm hold 
on the estates she had brought him ; while it condemned her to 
close captivity in the Castle of Ahlden, in the electorate of 
Brunswick, about eight miles from her father's capital. This 
divorce or separation was passed on the 20th December 1694, 
and the unhappy Princess lingered in captivity thirty-two years, 
dying in her dismal prison November 2nd,* 1726, seven months 

* Some writers say she died on the Z3th of this month« 
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before the death of her cruel, callous consort, George I., who, 
simply notified in the Gazette the death of a Duchess of Ahlden, 
at her residence, had her buried in a private manner, and gave 
no intimation of the relationship she held towards him ; while 
it is asserted by writers of that day that he displayed extreme 
anger when he heard that his daughter, the Queen of Prussia, 
with all her court, had gone into mourning as a mark of respect 
to the memory of her mother, as he had forbidden his children 
to shew the least sign of public sorrow. 

Sophia Dorothea kept a journal while at Ahlden, which was 
found concealed in a piece of furniture which stood in the 
apartment in the Castle where she was first confined. Some 
say this document was a forgery. It was imperfect, beginning 
and ending abruptly. The following are a few extracts from it 
showing how heartrending was the parting from her two little 
ones whom she loved so devotedly, and whom she knew would 
be taught to scorn and despise their unhappy mother. 

" On the fatal day when Count Konigsmark was murdered, I 
was made a prisoner of State, a guard was stationed at my 
chamber-door, and the infamous women, Von Platen and 
Meissenbourg, obtruded their hateful presence to enjoy the 
spectacle of my ruin, and mock the misery they had caused." 

" I did not fear death, it would have been welcome ; but my 
children ! There, indeed, I felt what none but a mother's heart 
can conceive — what no pen can describe — which no bodily 
torture could equal ! As I leaned over the innocents, the cruel 
fiends laughed at me, and said, * See ! how she mourns the 
deatA of their father !^ * Wretches ! * said I, * their father lives, 
and the God that knows my innocence will avenge our wrongs 1 ' 
I scarcely shed a tear ; I saw nor thought of any one but my 
infants — from them I was to be torn, to leave them in the power 
of wolves and tigers! I humbled my soul before God, and 
kneeling by my children, I exclaimed aloud, ' If I am, like these 
vile women who mock me, lewd and an adulteress, then shower 
every curse upon me, expose my guilt to the world, and deal 
with me as I deserve ! I am innocent of the crimes imputed to 
me, and I pray thee. Father of the wretched, the shield of the 
weak, preserve my children in this den of lewdness ; remove 
them from &in and pollution ; and in good time, make my 
innocence as manifest as my sufferings.' " 
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" I was torn away from my infants, whom I left in the power 
of the most vile and abandoned of womankind, and fortune had 
done its worst." 

" My destined prison is the castle on the Ahter Strom (river), 
a savage-looking edifice, where, according to tradition, many a 
foul murder has been perpetrated, and many a hapless victim 
groaned out a life of misery in its dungeons." 

" The room seemed large, and felt damp and cold ; the bed 
and furniture were of the meanest kind ; but of these petty 
matters I had then no time to think. My dear children and 
their perilous state occupied all my thought. I had nothing 
else to fear, but what might befall them." 

" My slumbers were broken and horrid visions were floating 
around me. I thought the unhappy Count, wounded and dying, 
stood before me, weltering in his own blood." 

" Although my heart was bursting, I durst not ask a word 
dibout my infants." 

A great diversity of opinion existed, and still exists, as to 
whether Sophia Dorothea was guilty or not. Thackeray says, 
" That she had a cold, selfish libertine of a husband, no one can 
doubt; but that the bad husband had a bad wife is equally 
clear. With an unlucky heart to dispose of, the poor creatufe 
bestowed it on Philip of Konigsmark, than whom a greater 
scamp does not walk the history of the seventeenth century. A 
hundred and eighty years after the fellow was thrust into his 
unknown grave, a Swedish professor lights upon a box of letters 
in the University Library at Upsala, written by Philip and 
Dorothea to each other, and telling their miserable story." 

Doran, her biographer, on the other hand, believed her inno- 
cent, and it is to be presumed that her son did also, for he 
quarrelled bitterly with his father about his mother, and openly 
declared his intention, when he came to the throne, of liberating 
her and bringing her to England, with the title of Queen- 
Dowager, but her death before the king's prevented this. 

One day, when the young man was hunting in the neighbour- 
hood of Luisberg, not many miles from the scene of his mother's 
imprisonment, he resolved to try and see her, and galloped off in 
the direction of Ahlden. His suite, guessing from the direction 
he took where he was going, stopped pursuing the stag and 
began to chase the Prince. He, however, swam his horse across 
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the Ahter, which runs near the Castle of Ahlden, made his way 
to the gates, and passed the outer moat, but when he got to the 
drawbridge pf the inner moat, he was met by the governor of 
the castle, who sternly refused him admittance, and made him 
retire. 

This prince, in 1705, married Caroline of Anspach, while his 
sister espoused the Crown-Prince of Prussia, and became mother 
of Frederick the Great. 

Geoi^e I. died between Delden and Osnaburgh, in his travel- 
ling carriage, June nth, 1727, seven months after the ill-fated 
captive of Ahlden, the object of his bitter, rancorous hatred, 
breathed her last. 
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Dance flo* Jfoim 

By PENFOUND CRAWFORD. 

PART I. 

"Memsahib, Memsahib! sahib him calling berry loud/* and 
as she spoke the ayah drew aside the purdah and peered into 
Mrs. Detmar's dressing-room, while the accents of a pompous 
voice broke the still air. 

" There, that will do, Wilson," said the lady to an English 
maid who was fastening a knot of ribbon to her fan. " Take 
my wraps to the rickshaw. I am ready." 

Left alone she studied the reflection in her cheval glass with 
a determined expression on her beautiful face. 

" He shall give me his word to-night ! " And having registered 
that vow she put on her mask and threw over her head a light 
lace shawl that fell in disguising folds to the ground ; not even 
her husband was to recognise her when she entered the ball- 
room. 

At the same moment — in a part of Simla which had grown 
into disrepute with the votaries of fashion — another lady stood 
arrayed for the .coming festivity. The similarity of the dress 
and figure was striking, and Lilians features somewhat resembled 
those of Mrs. Detmar, but their youthful frankness was in such 
strong contrast, the likeness might have passed unremarked had 
it not been for the toilette. Lilla also took a last glance at her- 
self as the bright-eyed ayah departed to tell Colonel Hastings 
his daughter was ready. 

"Oh, Jack, dear love! I only look forward to Dance No. 
Four ! " ' Then out of sheer gaiety of heart she kissed the 
pretty face that laughed back at her and ran away ashamed of 
such vanity. 

The rickshaws passed and repassed one another, their bright 
lights flashing in the darkness as the jamphanees rushed precipi- 
tately from the ridge above the " Mountain City," by the wide, 
but now crowded Boileau Gunge road, towards Government 
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House. The greater part of the men rode, and those who had 
lately brought their horses from the plains had rather an uneasy- 
time, but many of them understood the quaint little Japanese 
carriages and had been sold with the character of * going quietly 
by the side of a rickshaw " Six, eight, and in some cases even 
more, of the wild-looking natives of the hills, gaily clothed, and 
with blankets strapped to their backs, ran with each carriage, 
and every horse was attended by a syce, carrying a lantern. 
Thus, as the clocks struck ten, the gay world hastened to the 
Fancy Ball given by their ever popular Excellencies Lord and 
Lady Fitzgerald. This was not an initiative evening; the 
season was in full swing and most of the women felt secure as 
to how and with whom the coming hours would be spent ; yet 
the probability that many present would be disguised and 
masked afforded a pleasantly tantalizing soupqon of insecurity. 
Not one dreamed that dainty mask or telling patch should 
materially influence all her life to come. . . What is so sure as 
the unforeseen ? 

" Lilla," said Colonel Hastings as he helped her alight, ** TU 
say a last word here, as you asked me not to speak to you 
inside — mind, you are not to encourage Jack Dale." 

Having mounted the red-baize-covered steps, and been 
received by the aide-de-camp, Lilla made her way to the ladies' 
room. There the bright light and radiant colouring quite 
dazzled her as she overheard the comments of the crowd, some 
of whom, anxious to prove hei identity, spoke to her, but as she 
only shook her head or replied in a feigned voice, their mystifi- 
cation was increased. Outside men stood about with the certain 
indescribable air of waiting which always " drops " upon them 
while their charges are removing their wraps. One stepped 
promptly forward when Lilla reappeared, and as she took his 
arm they fell in with the procession which was filing into the 
presence of their Excellencies. Lady Fitzgerald, looking charming 
as the Duchess of Devonshire, received her with a smile, and 
His Excellency's dark eyes twinkled humorously as he paid 
her a well-turned compliment 

The opening dance was the ceremonious minuet ; dames and 
cavaliers in old court dresses filled the long room from end to 
end. Lady Fitzgerald and many of her household took part, 
and so correctly were the figures executed that everyone felt 
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rewarded for the hours spent in practice during the foregoing 
fortnight, by the effective result. As a memento each was 
presented with a card bearing the date of the ball, together with 
the names and assumed characters of the dancers, arranged 
with their partners and vis-i-vis. 

Colonel Hastings stood among the spectators, and after a 
while his wandering glance rested on a certain Lord St. Hilary 
who held an important post at Government House and " pulled 
the wires " pretty much as he chose under the present Viceroy, 
very much as he had done under the last, and would probably 
do under the next. Viceroys changed, but Lord St. Hilary 
stood firm. 

" A word from that fellow could make all square for Jack and 
Lill — with an ounce of interest he'd get the appointment of 
(let me see, what was it? oh, I know) Inspector of Gymnasia — 
yes, that was it. . . Ah, well, I do not belong to the * Mutual 
Admiration Society,' and my girl's not fast enough to gain any 
favour," mentally sneered the Colonel, for he was cynical about 
the Simla Court, into whose " inner circle " he had never crept. 

When the valse succeeding the minuet ceased, there was a 
spontaneous rush for refreshment, and Lord St. Hilary joined 
the lady he had been looking for, as her partner went for a cup 
of tea. 

" Dance No. Four ? " he said significantly, then as the crowd 
jostled them and the babel of conversation increased, a tender 
word escaped his lips. 

The eyes gleaming behind the mask grew alarmed, for the 
people who had divided her from the table moved away, and she 
came in contact with the broad back of a man who turned 
quickly round ; he looked cross at being interrupted in the 
enjoyment of a huge tumbler of brandy and soda. 

"Think I don't know you, I suppose," he snarled, as his 
shaking hand set down the glass. 

" You won't know anyone soon if you go on in that way." 

« D 1 " savagely under his breath, " I am going home early 

out of all this tomfoolery." 

" I would if I were you — ^while you know the way." 

" I shall have you to show me," with a chuckle. " Don't 
imagine I shall leave you here — I won't have that coxcomb in 
your pocket!" 
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Lord St. Hilary had discreetly disappeared at sight of Mr. 
Detmar. 

" Do not speak to me again^ or you will spoil my evening," 
persuasively, as her partner approached with the tea. 

For answer he took the dainty fan she carried and snapped 
the delicate tortoiseshell handle in two, tossing the end with a 
vicious laugh in the face of the immovable black servant 
opposite. 

" I do as I choose with what I buy," he said meaningly ; and 
then as he turned his attention to his glass she escaped. 

Japanese lanterns glimmered in the wide verandahs, where 
tropical palms and shrubs screened many a seductive corner, 
and coloured lights led to tents of fairy dimensions pitched here 
and there, and fitted to accommodate the " usual number." In 
the darkness beyond, rendered intense by contrast. Jack Dale 
stood expectant — the moment he longed for had arrived, and he 
watched for the woman he loved to separate herself from the 
crowd, and steal across the intervening ground to his side. Jack 
was very much in love. The serious obstacles in the road made 
Lilla's charms more potent. He had promised the Colonel not 
to be conspicuous in his attentions, hence, being too completely 
enthralled to engage himself to any other partner, he had passed 
his time in the cool night air, and grown most impatient for 
Dance No. Four, when she had arranged to join him. 

" Here she comes," he breathed, with a happy sigh. " What a 
splendid girl she is — ^superb ! " 

His arms enfolded her as he whispered words of endearment, 
and their lips met What was there in that kiss that the young 
man drew back aghast ? 

"Leo!" 

An instant of silent suspense, and with a smothered cry of 
alarm the woman fled ; scarcely escaping before someone, as 
like herself as one pin to another in the bewildering light 
through which she advanced, took her place. Lilla was puzzled 
at her reception, for astonishment so mastered Jack that a 
minute passed before he spoke or sought her shy kisses — kisses 
refreshing as cool fruit after the flame which had scorched his 
lips. 

" Oh, Jack ! do get appointed Inspector of Gymnasia — Father 
really likes you — only he says kisses won't serve for soup, joint 
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and entrie — he's so material ! I am sure I never feel hungry 
herer 

" Dearest," and he smoothed the beautiful arm and petted the 
little hand that moved nervously about his coat, " I have no 
interest, and that's what a fellow wants." 

" I wish the authorities could see you do the wonderful 
gymnasium things I have ! Can't you make interest?" 

" How ? " 

" Oh, there are many ways. They say that Mr. Baker was 
made secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor for stopping his 
horse when he imagined it was running away with him. Then 
someone got something because he saved a bigwig's little boy in 
a landslip. There are lots of ways of getting what one wants — 
when one wants it very badly," natvely. 

" I am sure I possess the last qualification if getting * it * 
means getting you." 

" Then," she pursued, " my father knows a Colonel who was 
made Conimandant of a Hill Station just for holding his tongue. 
It was in this way : A certain Judge Thompson knew his wife 
was untrue and watched for proof. One day this Colonel over- 
heard a conversation between Mrs. Thompson and some impor- 
tant person, which, if testified to in Court, would have enabled 
the Judge to obtain a divorce — but the Colonel wanted an 
appointment, so he spoke to the lover and made that the price 
of his silence." 

" One hears these stories," said Jack sceptically. " Your last 
is enough to make me spend the rest of the evening eaves- 
dropping." 

" You are to have the next dance, sir, so come along before it 
is quite over." 

Jack had no engagements except with Lilla, so, when he was 
obliged to resign lier to • her next partner, he elbowed his way 
out of the overflowing rooms. Asleep in one of the comfortable 
chairs in the verandah he recognized the sour, bloated face of 
Mr. Detmar, and his thoughts sprang, as at an electric touch, 
back to the memory of Dance No. Four. 
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PART II. 

Jack strolled quietly down the drive, either side was lined with 
rickshaws and jamphanees rolled up asleep in their larg^ black 
blankets, although the greater number had gone beyond the 
gates, and squatted in circles, smoking and chatting volubly as 
monkeys. 

" Everyone unmasks at midnight. I can then make sure — not 
that I have any doubt about it being Mrs. Detmar, but still — 
Oh, what a nuisance ! " and Jack shivered. 

It was the rainy season, and the mist which had been creeping 
down the heights now enveloped the grounds, warning him, if he 
would not be prostrate with fever on the morrow, to seek 
shelter. 

" Leo, why have I loved you ? " 

Jack stopped abruptly on the threshold of the French window 
— ^which entrance he had chosen haphazard — if anything ever 
does happen by chance. 

That voice ! It was the voice that had called him " Leo " — 
but the real Leo was evidently with the lady now. He could 
see no one, the light was so faint, and they were hidden by a 
wealth of green. 

" Leo, answer me." 

" I was wondering if you really had loved me — so many 
different feelings are placed under that head," replied the slightly 
drawling accents of Lord St. Hilary. 

"You can never doubt me. See what I have staked. 
Already the old man is so mad on account of you that he 
would jump at any pretext for divorcing me. And to-night I 
have placed myself in the power of that lovfe-sick fool, Jack 
Dale. Simla will hug itself over the joke, and I shall be sent 
down the hill en route for the Court ! " And the beautiful 
woman literally groaned as she foretold the probable sequence 
of the incident of Dance No. Four, and mentally conjured 
up the picture of herself as a divorcie whom the co-respondent 
had no intention of marrying. 

" It was all your fault," and she rose to her feet. " You told 
me to come to you at such and such a spot . . I went and found 
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a man there, who caught me in his arms and kissed me. . * How 
dared you place me in such a compromising situation ? " 

" I have explained that I was with his Excellency and could 
not get away. Do be reasonable ! Til lay a pony your kisses 
astonished Dale ! Fire fresh from the forge of Vulcan would 
be cool in comparison. Come sit down again and " 

But she stood with her head turned from him, so that one 
of the most perfect lines of her divinely moulded form attracted 
his admiration. He jumped up and pressed his lips on her 
gleaming shoulder ; this action changed her mood. Tearing off 
her mask she faced him. 

" Leo," softly, and with tears in her voice and eyes, " you do 
love me ? " 

" I have no choice, my darling," and he drew her to him. 

" Then — then — " hesitatingly, " you will not leave me to bear 
the brunt of our love alone ? " 

" I do not want you to bear anything alone — would that I 
could be with you always," he cried, carried away by the subtle 
fire her lustrous eyes ignited in his veins. 

She was conscious that her basilisk power spread as she gazed 
up at him from where her head rested on his breast. She had 
meant to wring a promise of marriage from his reluctant lips, now 
she had the right to demand it. 

"If it comes to a divorce you will marry me ? " 

The softly spoken words fell like a blow. Silently Lord St. 
Hilary groped in the darkness for some way out of this horrible 
mess ; all the glamour of an instant before had vanished and he 
released her. Suddenly a light flashed in the giddy tumult of 
his brain, years of practised diplomacy enabled him to meet this 
crisis with unpremeditated finesse, 

" Marriage is not for me," he said ; " there are obstacles — no, 
do not interrupt me. As I have been instrumental in placing 
you in your present predicament, I will marry you, if you are 
divorced through Dale's testimony." 

She held out her hands to him, but he either did not or would 
not see them. 

" Now put on your mask, find Mr. Detmar, and go home. 
Then you will not have to unmask, and Dale cannot swear." 

" But I shall lose half the ball ! " 

" What's half a ball at Simla ? If you act indiscreetly in this 
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matter, I shall not consider myself bound." He spoke as she 
had never heard him speak, and handed her the mask she had 
tossed on one side. 

" You will come to-morrow ? " 

"We must see what turn affairs take — ^hush, I hear Mr. 
Detmar — ^go that way and you will meet him — say you have 
been resting here alone as you have a headache and wish to go 
home." 

" I never knew you like this — you are horrid ! " 

" I feel so — autre temps auires mceurs^ go ! " 

On the other side of the palms and arbutus Mrs. Detmar met 
her husband. He had awakened from his lethargic sleep and 
prowled round the secluded corners, hoping to discover her with 
the infatuated lordling whom it was his fixed purpose to make 
" pay for his poaching." So much for his intentions, when his 
wife placed her hand on his arm and expressed a wish to go 
home. 

Meanwhile, Lord St Hilary, going in the opposite direction, 
ran against Jack Dale. 

" Who the d — 1 ? " so far, and then Lord St. Hilary recog- 
nised Jack. " I beg your pardon, but if youVe been eaves- 
dropping you deserve to be sworn at — should not have expected 
it of you. Dale. Let me pass, please," haughtily. 

" One moment, I must explain," he spoke rapidly, standing in 
the other's path. " I was driven in by the damp, when I recog- 
nised the voice that had called me ^Leol the voice of the woman 
who came to me at Dance No. 4, and kissed me in mistake 
for you, Lord St. Hilary ; spell-bound, I remained and heard all 
— I suspected before my suspicions were confirmed." 

" Well ? " striving to keep cool. " Now, will you permit me ? " 
essaying to pass. 

" Not yet." 

" Not yet — you say you know everything — there can be no 
more to tell." 

" Knowledge is power — how shall I employ mine ? " 

" You would never betray us ? " 

" I am a poor man." 

" I thought you were made of different stuff, Dale," con- 
temptuously ; " however, name the price of your silence." 

" You have promised to marry Mrs. Detmar, if I " 

6 
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" Good G — d ! I've promised to marry dozens of women in 
difficult positions — I shall be wrenched limb from limb ! " 

" I am in love," confessed Jack, his tones strongly contrasting 
with those of his distracted lordship ; " the aim of my life is to 
marry, and I require your help.** 

" My dear fellow," much relieved, " you shall have it Til do 
anything — make all the arrangements — order the tonga and 
relays of horses, pay the expenses — any mortal thing if you will 
only hold your tongue." 

" The price of my silence is the post of Inspector of Gymnasia," 
tersely, and treating the above as mere trifling. 

" Out of the question. I am not the man to apply to, and in 
fact it's promised to a nephew of the Lieutenant-Governor's." 
Jack made no comment. 
" What you ask is impossible ! " 
" Not at all. I am in every way fitted for the appointment. 

Will you get it for me, Lord St. Hilary, or ?" 

Lord St. Hilary hesitated ; never before had he been driven 
into such an awkward corner — in his heart he anathematized 
Dance No. 4. Approaching footsteps broke the silence of their 
retreat, which was so distant from the reception-rooms and 
cleverly contrived that few had penetrated its cool retirement. 
"Your answer?" 
" Give me time ! " 

" I cannot. The matter does not brook delay ; if you decide 
not to pay the price I ask, I must go elsewhere." 

" You shall be paid," came from between his lordship's trem- 
bling lips, and he departed to attend to the arrangement of the 
supper guests, which was one of his onerous duties, in a most 
unenviable frame of mind. 

" He thought woman was a beauteous thing, 
But he never could abide the ring. " 
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a MomaiVs loijalt^ 

By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 

Author of "A New Othello," "Love, Honour and Obey," 

"Love in Idleness," etc., etc. 

" At the door of Life, by the gate of breath, 
There are worse things waiting for men than Death 1 
Death could not sever my soul and you 
As these have severed your soul from me ! " 

CHAPTER I. 

WIDOWED. 

The blinds of Grays Court were all drawn down ; there was 
not a sign of life at any of the windows. Although the May 
afternoon sun shone brightly, the garden was deserted. No one 
strolled or loitered upon the lawn ; no one lounged upon the 
verandah or balcony. The picturesque, old, red-brick house 
ought to have been a cheerful spot of colour against the blue 
sky ; but there seemed something sinister in the silence that 
brooded over it like a shadow ; the blank windows looked like 
eyes closed in sleep — or death. The only sound that broke the 
silence was the quick thud of horses' hoofs, the roll of the 
wheels of the light waggonette dashing briskly up the avenue 
from the outer gates of Grays Court to the house-door. 

The two gentlemen in the waggonette looked up at the closed 
blinds, then at each other, and for a moment or two neither of 
them spoke a word. 

Then one suggested : 

" The sun beats on this side of the house ? " 

The other made no answer beyond a slight movement of the 
head. As the vehicle drew up, the hall-door was promptly 
thrown open : a man-servant, black-coated, unsmiling, stood on 
the threshold to receive the visitors. Both sprang quickly to 
the ground ; the one who had spoken before was the first to 
speak now. 

" How is Mr. Charteris ? " 
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" Mr. Charteris is dead, sir." 

" Good Heavens ! Dead? We are too late, Bruce ! " he added, 
turning to his companion. 

" When did he die ? " the latter enquired. 

" About half-past ten o'clock, sir. Would you please to step 
into the library ? " 

They did so. The room was darkened by the closed blinds ; 
the stillness and shadow seemed oppressive ; a faint odour as 
of stephanotis and tuberose — flowers of funereal association, of 
which the rich perfume brings sombre suggestion — floated down 
the stairs. Had tender hands already laid them by the lately 
dead? 

" How is Mrs. Charteris ? " inquired the first speaker in a tone 
of respectful sympathy. 

" I believe she is pretty well, sir — as well as could be 
expected. I will send up word to her that you and Mr. Wardlaw 
have arrived." 

The two visitors were left alone. One walked to the window, 
the other lifted and laid down the books on the table. There 
was a marked contrast between these two. The one at the 
table, he who had taken the lead in all enquiries — Val Charteris 
— was fair and tall and handsome, of well-proportioned and 
somewhat slender build, with an erect afnd graceful bearing, 
delicate, clear-cut features, slightly aquiline in contour, a low fore- 
head, full sensitive lips, shaded by a golden tawny moustache, 
and large eyes of pure azure blue — eyes that had sometimes a 
dreamy softness, sometimes, but more rarely, a keen steely 
gleam. The other, Bruce Wardlaw, was not so tall, but of squarer 
and stronger make, sallow and dark, with straight level brows 
which, lowering heavily over deep-set eyes, gave him a certain in- 
tentness, and even sternness of expression. His features were cast 
in a noble mould, but rough-hewn and somewhat harsh in their 
general effect — as if Nature had originally intended to make his a 
handsome face, but had not taken time to give the little finishing 
touches, Bruce Wardlaw, with good material in his strong 
features, just missed being handsome, as his deep and not un- 
gentle voice somehow missed sweetness, and his manner, quiet, 
brusque, and often cold, missed the grace and charm which made 
Val Charteris so generally popular. 

The library door opened, and a young lady came in — a tall, fair- 
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haired, fair-cotnplexioned girl, in a walking-dress, but without 
hat or gloves. 

" Miss Everard ! " said Val Charteris, stepping forward to 
meet her with an air of pleasure that would have been eager, had 
it not been decorously subdued into a gravity suitable to the 
occasion. 

" Yes, I am staying with poor Mrs. Charteris to-day," Miss 
Everard answered. 

" It is like you ! " he rejoined softly, in a tone that made the 
brief words more complimentary than if he had spoken a volume 
about the virtues of her helpful kindness. 

Mr. Wardlaw took no notice of her beyond a brief salutation 
as Val Charteris performed, in a perfunctory sort of way, the 
formula of introducing him to Miss Everard — who did not 
waste any more attention upon him than ke did upon her. She 
was looking at and addressing herself to his companion, and 
evidently had no thought to spare for Mr. Wardlaw. 

" How does Mrs. Charteris bear it ? " Val enquired sym- 
pathetically. 

" She is very quiet," the girl replied. " One would almost think 
that angels were supporting her," she added in a low reverent 
voice, whilst a sudden dimness crept over her beautiful eyes, and 
the long fringe of the thick curling lashes just quivered. Ward- 
law turned abruptly aside. He might have been bored or 
impatient ; he might have been something very far removed from 
either. 

" She says she would like to see Mr. Wardlaw just for a few 
minutes," continued Miss Everard. 

Mr. Wardlaw promptly intimated his readiness to see Mrs. 
Charteris. Miss Everard suggested that he should accompany 
her now, led him upstairs, and gave him into the care of Mrs. 
Charteris's maid — a pleasant-looking girl, her eyes red with 
crying — who showed Mr. Wardlaw into a pretty, daintily- 
furnished room, half dressing-room and half-boudoir — with a 
great deal of soft rich Indian tapestry draped about it, looped 
across the mirrors and mantelpiece, screening a large deep 
alcove, falling in curtains over the windows and doors, of which 
there were two, the one opening into the corridor, and the other 
communicating with the room' from which Mrs. Charteris pre- 
sently entered — a slight, frail, little figure in a nun-like, grey robe. 
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She had not yet of course got her mourning ; she was still in 
the dress in which she had watched by her husband's death-bed 
a few hours before. She came in softly, silently as a shadow — 
no hurry, no excitement in her step, no traces of tears on her 
cheeks. Only the delicate figure seemed to droop as if with weari- 
ness. She did not speak ; she stood still with one little hand 
laid on the back of a chair — it might be for support — and 
looked up at Bruce Wardlaw with large pathetic eyes, in which 
there was a wistful look of dumb appeal, like that of a wounded 
fawn in pain. 

He could not find one word to say to her. He took the small 
cold hands in his, and looked at her as never in his life had he 
looked at Una Chartcris before, with a pure passion of pity and 
sympathy. For the first time in all the years he had known, 
her, he looked full into her face with all his heart in his eyes ; 
and his heart at that hour was filled only with tenderest 
compassion. 

" Sit down," he said at last in a low voice, and drew her 
towards a sofa, with the same soothing, protecting gesture he 
would have used to a sick child. She obeyed. He took his 
place beside her. She glanced up at him with those wide, 
mournful, tearless eyes, and her lips quivered as if to speak, but 
formed no word. 

He had always been used to see Horace Charteris's wife looking 
fair and bright and serene. Not sparkling, nor blooming. 
Though she was still young, and had been a mere girl when he 
knew her first, he had never seen the rosy bloom of youth on 
her cheek, the flash and sparkle of youth in her eyes. There 
had always been something ethereal about her whole aspect — a 
certain suggestion of spirituality in the limpid purity of her eyes, 
the sensitive lips always half-parted, the delicate features, the 
transparently pale fair skin, the dark hair, too soft and fine and 
silky to wave or curl. But hitherto he had seen the calm light 
of peace and happiness in her dreamy smile, her clear and placid 
glance. Now, as he looked at the little pale thin face, the great 
blue eyes, the quivering mouth, his own eyes grew suddenly wet. 
Bruce Wardlaw had stood by his best friend's death-bed without 
a tear ; but he could not look upon Una Charteris's face now 
except through that blinding mist. 

" It is good of you to be so sorry," she said in a weak, low 
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voice, that seemed to come from far away. " But we must try 
not to grieve. He told me not to fret." 

"And you will obey his wishes?" said Wardlaw, briefly, 
because he really could not trust himself to say much. 

" Yes," she replied with something like a tender smile. " I 
must not let myself complain, because 

' Our lot is well divided ! ' 

— because he has the perfect rest — the heavenly peace ! If he 
has gone home, I should not murmur because I must stay behind 
a little while ! " 

" You know he could not be happy, anywhere, if he thought 
you were fretting," said Wardlaw, steadying his voice so success- 
fully that his tone sounded rather brusque than sympathetic. 

" I know," she answered softly. " I thought I would see you " 
she added, " because, he asked for you almost the last time he 
spoke. He said * Has Bruce written ? ' and I told him that you 
were coming." 

" I am sorry I was too late," he rejoined, with a lowering of 
his dark brows that looked like a frown. 

" Yes.; but it is only for a little while," she said, repeating and 
dwelling on that phrase with a tender lingering, as if she clung to 
it for solace. " If we did not know it was only for a time, how 
could we bear it ? But you— you don't think so, Bruce ? " 

" What does it matter what / think," he replied, " while you 
are blest in your happy faith ? And your pure insight may be 
truer than our blundering science and reason. We are groping 
in the dark — perhaps you may be right, and I all wrong — I 
hope it is so. But now, Una, tell me. What can we do for you ? 
how can we help you ? " 

" Thank you, Bruce," she answered gently, " but there is no- 
thing to do for me ; and how can any one — earthly — help me ? " 

'* There must be letters to write — business to attend to." 

"Mr. Webster is coming. He sent for him yesterday — he 
wished to see him about something. And Dr. Newenham is very 
kind, and Miss Everard is here." 

" Val is here too," said Bruce. 

" Yes," she rejoined absently. 

" Would you not like to see him ? " he added, conscientiously 
feeling it a duty to make this suggestion. 
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" If he wishes. Yes — oh, yes — certainly, if he would like to 
see me." 

" Yes, I think he would," Bruce replied. He begrudged Val 
the privilege of seeing Una Charteris in this, her hour of sorrow ; 
but it was only right that Val, her late husband's nephew, should 
not be shut out from it. 

Meanwhile Miss Everard had returned to the library where 
Val Charteris waited. These two had often met before, but the 
new conditions of their meeting now, in the house of mourning, 
seemed to reveal them to each other in a new aspect. It had 
been a drawing-room atmosphere in which they had seen each 
other hitherto — they had met only in the smooth and pleasant, 
sunny shallows of life. Now suddenly they came together in the 
deeper waters. 

She told him the details of his uncle's illness, how a rapid 
change for the worse had taken place early that morning, and 
how she, calling to inquire had heard the bad news, and thinking 
she might be of some help to Mrs. Charteris, had remained. 
She went through the simple story of the common lot of death 
and bereavement without tears or agitation ; but with something 
in the soft gravity of her look and tone that bespoke perhaps a 
purer, truer sympathy, than if she had garnished the tale with 
sobs and sighs. 

" My poor uncle ! " said Val. " When last I saw him, only a 
few weeks ago, one would have taken a lease of his life ! He 
looked just as he looks there," glancing at a large oil-painting 
over the mantelpiece, a life-sized portrait of a fine, stalwart, 
handsome man, somewhat past the prime of life, the hair and 
beard streaked with grey, yet looking in his splendid autumn, 
no unfit mate for that fair, slight, delicate and dainty creature 
in the May morning of life, whom he had left to mourn her 
widowed lot. 

" I am glad you are here," Val added. " I might have been sure 
that where a helping hand was needed, there yours would be." 

" I only wish I could be any help," she replied simply. *' But 
Mrs. Charteris really needs none. She has plenty of people 
round her. Everyone loves her — she is so good 1 " 

"She may have plenty of people round her," he rejoined, 
" but no such friend as you would be to her — or to any one who 
was fortunate enough to win your friendship." 
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His blue eyes dwelt on her face with a deep, soft gaze, 
eloquent of reverent admiration — perhaps even of something 
more; but she gave herself no opportunity of critically appraising 
the meaning of his look, as before it her own eyes wavered and 
sank. It was perhaps the first time that Clemaine Everard's 
frank eyes had so wavered before the gaze of any man. 

Attractive as this girl had always been to Val Charteris, she 
was fairer than ever in this new light, with the tender shadow 
of compassion for another's grief on her pure features. It was 
a look that the poor and infirm, the sick and suffering, often saw 
there. She had not been very long living at Rylands Royal, 
but already the invalids, the aged and decrepit, in many of the 
poorer cottages, knew her well in that light, in which Val now 
saw her for the first time. 

Looking at her fair and tranquil face, in its sweet seriousness, 
he remembered the last time they had met. It was a dance at 
Lady Pomeroy's ; she had worn a pale pink dress, all trimmed 
with garlands of roses ; and they had waltzed together more 
than once. He could see her now in his mind's eye, just as she 
had looked that night — with the laughter on her lips, the flush 
on her cheek, the roses in her golden hair. 

He spoke out his thought, reminded her of that evening, of 
the contrast between that hour and this. 

" Yes. How close together pleasure and sorrow tread in this 
world of ours ! " she said. " Who was it wrote those true words — 
' The walls between Joy and Grief are so thin that we can 
whisper through ' ? " 

" And there is a deeper meaning in them," he rejoined, " than 
merely the literal sense in which the hearse may meet the 
wedding-train — the mourner's crape brush past the bridal veil. 
The springs of all the deepest feelings lie near * together in the 
inmost holy of the soul. The depths of joy and pain, of rapture 
and despair — and love — are so close, so intimately allied, that if 
you drop a pebble deep down into the source of the one, it sends 
a thrill rippling up through the other! But j^«r life is a calm, 
even-flowing stream," he added, with a sudden turn into 
personality, fixing his eyes questioningly on her face. 

" Without any depths ? " she suggested. 

" Without any such depths ; without any deep and dangerous 
currents — as yet ! is it not ? Those words, * rapture,' * despair,' 
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are only names to you, are they not ? no more than mere labels 
to unknown things ? " 

" To me personally — yes, perhaps, only that. But do you 
think one cannot realise deep feeling by seeing others feel ? does 
not sympathy teach one what it is ? " 

Val smiled faintly, with a touch of tender and lofty superiority 
of experience ; but before the discussion could go any further 
Bruce Wardlaw returned. He might have been more welcome 
than he was then and there. The personal tone into which Val 
Charteris had led the conversation was highly agreeable to 
him^ while to Clemaine Everard there was a curious mingling of 
pleasure and embarrassment in it. She half wished that Mr. 
Charteris would not look at her, talk to her, like that — bring 
her life, her feelings, herself, so prominently forward ! Yet 
there certainly was a deep thrill of pleasure tingling through 
the sense of embarrassed shrinking from the subject. . 

Bruce Wardlaw felt instinctively that his re-entrance was not 
at the most opportune of moments — that he was the unneeded 
and undesired third person. Clemaine, for her part, also felt 
that she might be de trop, as these two connections of the 
Charteris family might naturally, on this day of their kinsman's 
death, have private family matters to discuss. Yet she was 
disinclined to hasten away directly Mr. Wardlaw came in, as if 
— yes, as if he had interrupted an interesting tite-d-tete. 

She was little given to shyness or self-consciousness, but her 
habitual and natural self-possessed serenity was somehow just 
now a little disturbed by Mr. Charteris's manner. His evident 
consciousness of her influence, her personality, forced a 
consciousness of it upon her too. She felt reluctant to beat a 
hasty retreat, as if Mr. Wardlaw*s appearance were an unwelcome 
interruption ! 

She presently however made an excuse to go upstairs to Mrs. 
Charteris, and left the two young men to their own devices. 
They had not very much to say to each other after all ; they 
were not allied in any especially confidential and intimate 
relationship, these two, although they called each other by their 
Christian names and were upon superficially familiar terms. 
They exchanged commonplaces about the uncertainties of 
human life, the nature of Horace Charteris*s illness, his unex- 
pected death, and the shock it must have been to Una. 
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" Yes, she looks very ill," said Wardlaw, with a curtness which 
seemed to Val to be thoroughly in keeping with that callous 
hardness and indiflTerence regarded by many people as character- 
istics of Bruce Wardlaw. Presently Mrs. Charteris sent for 
Val, who obeyed the summons with dutiful promptness, if with 
less alacrity than Bruce had shown. 

Val was not especially devoted to the function of comforting 
the afflicted in the first hours of bereavement ; he preferred 
undertaking that mission a little later on, when he was more 
likely to be successful. Still, when the task fell to his hand, no 
one ever fulfilled it with more delicate and tactful sympathy 
than he. Indeed it was from excess, not lack of compassion for 
suffering, that he, as a rule, liked to keep away from contact with 
it — when he could do so without hurting anyone's feelings. Val 
Charteris never needlessly trod upon a worm, nor wounded the 
feelings of even a dog. He was relieved to find that the new- 
made widow shed no torrents of tears and made no scenes ; and 
with tenderest deference and soothing words he strove to solace 
and lay balm to the recent wound. 

Meanwhile, Clemaine Everard was left in the library with Mr. 
Wardlaw. They did not enter into much conversation beyond 
a few such conventional and casual remarks as were natural to 
the occasion. At this the beginning of their acquaintance, they 
were mutually indifferent, uninterested and unimpressed ; and 
the circumstances of their meeting prevented their feeling it 
obligatory upon them to entertain each other. Miss Everard 
had a couple of notes to write, on behalf of Mrs. Charteris ;« Mr- 
Wardlaw took up the day*s Times from the table and stared at 
the columns with eyes that conveyed no message of meaning to 
his brain from the words on which they dwelt. If any thought 
of Miss Everard found place in his mind at all, it was a faint 
impression that she seemed a nice sensible sort of girl, who 
might be a suitable and sympathetic companion for Una. While 
Clemaine, beyond an equally faint and indifferent impression 
that he had a rather stern, but an honest and straightforward 
look, thought no more of him. 

She was sincerely sorry for poor Mrs. Charteris ; she felt the 
solemnity of the house of Death ; yet while she sat leisurely and 
mechanically writing the conventionally worded notes, the . 
surface only of her mind was given to this employment ; 
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underneath that superficial occupation, Val Charteris's words 
rang and re-echoed softly in the secret chambers of her 
thoughts : 

" There are no deep and dangerous currents in your life as 
yet!" 

That was true. Yet she had passed near to the depths ; she 
was near them now, near to the deep springs of love and grief — 
close to them, yet only a looker-on, her own little life-bark float- 
ing smoothly in calm clear waters still. From these safe 
shallows, she looked out upon the depths without dread, without 
shrinking, rather with a certain sense of fascination — ^a gentle 
sadness in which there was no black and bitter drop ! She 
saw no danger in the dark, deep flood-tides ; nothing to fear, 
nothing to avoid. Who would wish to live always in the 
shallows? Even though union meant possible parting, and 
love the risk of loss — who, to escape the chance of human pain, 
would desire to live without human joy ? Who would yearn to 
lead the bloodless existence of a jelly-fish, because the heart 
that beats high with happiness may throb with anguish too ? 
These thoughts were dawning, dim and veiled as yet, in 
Clemaine Everard's mind. 

She did not dream that on this day her life-bark was drifting 
into a current that set towards strange waters. Only the first 
faint ripples of that current lapped softly against the sides of 
the little vessel as yet. She caught no glimpse of the white 
waves tossing afar off"; no ominous murmur of distant breakers 
warned her of the dangers of the unknown seas. 



CHAPTER II. 

HER husband's WILL. 

The marriage of Horace Charteris, of Grays Court, had supplied 
his friends, neighbours and acquaintances with a dainty dish of 
the gossip their souls loved, only about a year and a half before 
his death. The news of his engagement — at his time of life, 
when all the maids and matrons of Rylands Royal and there- 
abouts had made up their minds that Mr. Charteris was not a 
marrying man — was a savoury morsel to roll under the tongue — 
although perhaps to some there was wormwood as well as honey 
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in the taste. When this news was followed by the discovery 
that the bride-elect was young enough to be his daughter, that 
she was an orphan, portionless, and half American, the tongues 
of the neighbours wagged more freely still. Then came the 
crowning bonne bouche of the wedding and the bringing home of 
the bride. The whole affair had really been a priceless boon to 
a neighbourhood wherein interesting matter for gossip is scarce, 
as it is apt to be in a quiet, easy-going, well-regulated and self- 
considered " select " circle. And now his illness, his death, and 
the question of his disposition of his property provided the 
gossip -mongers with fresh and choice materials wherewith to 
garnish the afternoon tea-table. 

They were mostly harmless and inoffensive gossips enough, 
those of Rylands Royal, and few of them cherished an unkind 
thought or said an unsympathetic word of Mrs. Charteris, who 
during her brief married life had found her gentle way into the 
liking, if not the affection, of most of her new neighbours. 

Still they all agreed that the marriage must have been " a 
blow " to her husband's nephew and nearest blood-relation^ 
Valentine Charteris, who had grown into the habit of looking 
upon his uncle as a confirmed bachelor, and regarded himself as 
the assured heir to his uncle*s property. It was, however, a 
blow which the young man supported with apparent equanimity. 
Perhaps he felt that it had been unreasonable to count too 
securely on the celibacy of a man like Horace Charteris, of 
splendid physique, and far from unattractive manners, because 
he had turned the corner of a half century of life. 

Perhaps also Val perceived that the only thing he could 
possibly do with decency and prudence, was to accept the 
position gracefully, and he accordingly did so, with faultlessly 
cordial congratulations to his uncle and a prettily turned com- 
pliment to his new aunt, although in his heart he could not but 
consider her appearance in that character as a just grievance. If 
Horace Charteris must marry, he might at least have been con- 
siderate enough to choose a widow of discreet and mature years, 
suitable to his own, instead of bringing home a young woman of 
four or five-and-twenty. Under the circumstances, Val could 
hardly help regarding young Mrs. Charteris as an interloper 
between him and the prospects which he had begun from force 
of habit to regard as his right He had, however, been success- 
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ful in concealing any such proprietary sentiments from his uncle, 
who was the last man in the world to have tolerated them. 

Una Charteris was certainly a lovely creature, of the delicate, 
spiritual type. Val frankly acknowledged her charm, and 
gratified his uncle by expressions of his appreciation, illustrated 
by comparisons of the bride to a lily and a white dove, and 
sundry other sweet and graceful similes — such as came naturally 
to Val Charteris when his theme was a woman's beauty. It was 
charming, as everyone said, to see the generous and friendly 
spirit in which he welcomed his uncle's young wife. But then 
he was a poet, and an artist, and thus from ///;«, more than from 
other men, unworldliness and a superiority to mercenary motives 
might naturally be expected. Val Charteris, with his gentle, 
lofty, poetic and sympathetic nature, lived on a plane above the 
petty ambitions and worldly views of common souls. So at 
least his attitude in life was regarded by his friends, and the 
name of his friends was legion ! 

Young Mrs. Charteris responded in her gentle and gracious, if 
undemonstrative, way, to the hand of friendship which he held 
out, and did her very best to make him feel Grays Court as 
much his home as it had ever been. He had come and gone 
freely, from his boyhood, to and from this his old home, and did 
so still. So also had Bruce Wardlaw, the son of Horace 
Charteris's favourite cousin. Ada Wardlaw had been dear as a 
sister to the late master of Grays Court, and he had always 
manifested the greatest kindness to her boy, treating him indeed 
with as much family affection as he showed to his nearer relative 
and only nephew, Val Charteris. 

Bruce Wardlaw had been acquainted with Una for some time 
before Mr. Charteris came a-wooing; during the time of the 
courtship he went abroad ; but on his return after the marriage, 
he, as well as Val, found no diminution in the cordiality of their 
usual welcome at Grays Court, and the two young men were as 
much there as ever. At first they had addressed the bride with 
due deference as Mrs. Charteris, but by degrees, as she was 
younger than either of them, and as Horace Charteris liked to 
see all his family circle on pleasant and familiar terms, Val 
slipped first into calling her " the Lady Una," then Una simply, 
and finally Bruce Wardlaw followed suit. 

What Wardlaw thought of Mr. Charteris's marriage no one 
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wasted much time in speculating ; it was not supposed to matter 
anything to him. He was abroad at the time of the wedding ; 
among the bridal presents there had been a beautiful necklet 
sent by him, with sincere congratulations and good wishes to the 
bride, but Bruce Wardlaw*s sentiments were not generally 
brought under discussion ; for one thing, there were but few 
people who accredited with having any sentiments at all — or 
feelings either. Not much was known of him, and not much 
interest felt in him in the neighbourhood of Grays Court. 

Val Charteris*s popularity cast Bruce Wardlaw entirely into 
the shade ; and then, whereas Val was constantly running up and 
down between Rylands Royal and London, Wardlaw's pro- 
fession as a mining -engineer took him abroad a great deal, and 
had often kept him away from Grays Court for years at a 
time. 

And now that Horace Charteris was dead, the question — 
what disposal had he made of his property ? was freely discussed 
by his friends and neighbours ; and in the course of such dis- 
cussion, it was always Val's name that was introduced. Val's 
interests and prospects were tenderly taken into consideration, 
especially amongst the ladies of the locality. The matron and 
the maid alike expressed a friendly anxiety on Val Charteris's 
behalf. 

Horace Charteris was a rich man ; in what manner, they 
wondered, had he devised his wealth ? 
And Val, in his heart, wondered too. 

Grays Court was not entailed. It was not an ancestral estate 
of the Charteris family, though Val had been brought up to look 
upon it as the family home all his life ; and there his father and 
uncle had spent the greater part of their lives. It was their 
father who had bought the estate, when his two sons, Horace 
and Valentine, were mere boys. Before old Charteris's decease, 
his son, Valentine, had married, and after a few years of married 
life had died, leaving one child, the " Val " of my story. 

Horace Charteris was still single at his father's death, and to 
Horace, his only surviving son, the old man left his entire 
property unconditionally. Real and personal estate, all was left 
to Horace's sole control and disposal ; he could do what he liked 
with Grays Court and its surrounding acres ; cut the estate up 
piecemeal, sell the whole or a part of it, if he chose ; but Horace 
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Charteris loved the place, and would as soon have thought of 
selling his own right hand. And as years passed, and Horace 
did not marry, and his nephew Val grew up under his guardian- 
ship, a handsome, talented, bright and loveable boy, young Val 
naturally was generally regarded, and regarded himself, as the 
heir. 

The security of his position was of course shaken by Mr. 
Charteris's marriage, but as no son had appeared upon the scene, 
he had still grounds for hope that his life-long anticipations 
might not be disappointed. 

No one knew the contents of Horace Charteris's will ; indeed 
it was only his wife who had any certain knowledge of his 
having made a will at all ; and all she knew was that it was in a 
certain drawer, of which in his last hours he had given her the 
key. 

He was a man of reserved disposition, and even with the fair 
young wife whom he idolised, he seldom broke through his 
habitual rule of reticence, nor was she ever admitted into his 
confidence in business matters. It had "been a true love marriage 
on both sides, although it might have appeared to mere lookers 
on the surface to be 

" Mis-graffed in respect of years ! " 

An early disappointment had embittered Horace Charteris 
and shattered his faith in woman — till Una restored it to him, 
gave him back hope and happiness ; and woman's purity, and 
truth, and faith, blessed the last years of the life whose youth a 
woman's falsehood had spoilt. 

Una loved her splendid stalwart husband even as he loved 
her ; she never sought to press herself into the confidence he did 
not freely give ; and she neither knew the tenor of the contents 
nor the date of his will, which he had drawn up himself with- 
out legal assistance. Only when at the last he knew himself 
dying, and Una alone was by his side, it seemed as if there was 
something in that will which he regretted — for, after he had 
given her the key, she heard him mutter : 

" I — I might have made other arrangements — if — if " his 

voice died away. Then he added, with sudden strength, " Send 
for Webster. My Una — you are young — I — I am sorry " 

Those were the last consecutive and articulate words he spoke. 
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Mr. Webster, the family solicitor, arrived at Grays Court that 
evening ; so did the young widow's nearest relatives, Mr. and 
Mrs. Neville, her aunt and aunt's husband, who had been sum- 
moned to their niece by telegram. 

These three, with Val Charteris and Bruce Wardlaw, stayed 
on for the funeral; and Clemaine Everard was more often at 
Grays Court than away from it during these gloomy days. The 
gentlemen of the party did not see much of Mrs. Charteris, who 
remained chiefly in her own rooms, except when it was necessary 
to refer to her for any instructions. On the day of the funeral 
the company was increased by several old friends of the family, 
who came down to Rylands Royal for the occasion, returning to 
town by the evening train. After the return from the church- 
yard, Mr. Webster, Bruce Wardlaw, Val Charteris, the rector 
and the doctor assembled in the library to read the will, the seal 
of which had not yet been broken. Mrs. Neville and Miss 
Everard were upstairs with Mrs. Charteris ; the rest of the party 
were gathered together in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Webster broke the seal, unfolded the document, and 
cleared his throat in a business-like way. The listeners sat in 
attentive silence round the table, none betraying the slightest 
curiosity nor eagerness, Val especially, the most interested of all, 
preserving the most tranquil and imperturbable countenance. 

Mr. Charteris had indeed little need of lawyers' advice to 
assist him in drawing up his last will and testament He knew 
exactly what he meant to say, and knew how to say it. In due 
form, and in the simplest and plainest of language, consistent 
with legal rule and practice, with just so much repetition as was 
necessary to put his meaning clear beyond doubt or dispute, he 
made disposal of his property. 

After three or four legacies to old servants, came bequests of 
one thousand pounds each to Valentine Charteris and Bruce 
Wardlaw. The entire residue of his real and personal estate he 
left to his " dear wife, Una," for her life — except in the event of 
her contracting a second marriage. At her decease, or upon her 
second marriage, the Grays Court estate and all moneys invested 
in British railways and Consols went, failing' a son of the 
testator's, to Valentine Charteris, and the remainder of the 
property, consisting of shares in certain specified foreign and 
American stocks, to Bruce Wardlaw. But until the death or 
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re-marriage of the widow, neither Val nor Bruce derived any- 
more benefit from Horace Charteris's possessions than their 
legacies of a thousand pounds each. 

The whole property, during Una's life and widowhood, was so 
strictly settled and tied up in the hands of three trustees, that 
she, although in enjoyment of all the income, could not interfere 
with the investment of the capital, nor sell an acre of the land 
Letters to the friends who were requested to act as trustees, 
were found in the same drawer as the will, and a codicil provided 
for the possibility of offspring. If a son should be born, that 
son would inherit the entire property; if a daughter, the 
daughter would take Bruce Wardlaw*s share, the estate still 
falling to Val Charteris on Una's death or marriage. 

Mr. Webster, having read the document through, laid it down 
on the table in silence. The rest of the party kept silence too. 
No one liked to be the first to venture a comment Val Charteris 
gave no outward sign of disappointment There was too much 
of the thoroughbred in him for him ever to betray his feelings 
much. Still, he was a shade paler than usual, his fair, delicate, 
clear-cut features seemed more sternly set. All his life he had 
looked upon Grays Court as his own — his home in the present 
and in the future. 

And now he saw himself set aside in favour of the girl his 
uncle had married only a year-and-a-half ago — set aside, ousted 
from the old home, until her death — or her second marriage ! 

He dwelt upon that clause with a certain satisfaction; for, 
after all, Una was young and attractive; and women do not 
mourn for ever ! But even if she should marry — or die ! he still 
felt himself wronged and aggrieved ! for Bruce Wardlaw, with 
all the foreign stocks, the American railway and mining shares, 
would be — if these kept at anything like their present value — 
almost as well provided for as hey with the Grays Court house, 
land, and the portion of the property invested in Consols. As to 
Wardlaw, he received the contents of the will tranquilly enough, 
in reality as well as in appearance. Never having cherished any 
expectations, such as Val had naturally and reasonably enter- 
tained, nor regarded himself as having any right or claim to an 
interest in his cousin Horace Charteris's property, he was in no 
way disappointed. His conditional heritage did not appear to 
him worth a thought. He was not imaginative enough, with 
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that pale young widow's face in his mind's eye, to look forward 
to Una's marrying again ; while as to her death — he was much 
more likely to look forward to his own ! 

Mr. Webster was the first to suggest that the three chosen 
friends whom Mr. Charteris desired to officiate as trustees — who 
were waiting with the rest of the party in the drawing-room — 
should be called in. They came accordingly, and on hearing the 
purport of the will, and reading the letters addressed to them, 
they one and all expressed their willingness to accept the 
appointed office of trusteeship — which promised in this case to 
be no irresponsible one — the charge of the interests of the widow 
and the property being no mere sinecure. 

Everyone refrained from offering any comment on their 
deceased friend's disposition of his worldly goods. There was 
no question as to Horace Charteris's perfect sanity and clear 
and indisputable expression of his wishes ; but his was certainly 
not one of those testaments — ^few and far between they are 
indeed — which give satisfaction to everyone. Some of the 
hearers thought it was hard on Mrs. Charteris to have only a 
life-interest and to lose all if she should marry again ; others 
considered it hard on Val to be cut off with a mere legacy and 
such distant expectations. 

After a little preliminary business discussion, Mr. Webster 
went upstairs to make Mrs. Charteris acquainted with the tenor 
of the will, and the company presently broke up and drifted 
apart 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 

Val Charteris sat at the window of his own room — at least, 
the room which had always been set apart as his. From his 
earliest boyhood, " Mr. Val's room " had been kept ready for 
him at Grays Court whenever he chose to take possession of it. 
He leant his elbow on the sill, and looked out, across the 
velvet lawn, at the stately trees, the swell of hill and valley, the 
silvery gleam of the river in the sunlight. All the foreground of 
this fair landscape he had grown up to regard as his own — until 
his uncle brought home that pale girl as his bride. Even since 
then he 'had still in sanguine moods sometimes— and more often 
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of late — ^looked forward to the probability of holding it some 
day in his own possession. Now, instead of stepping into his 
deceased uncle's place and estate, he found himself shut out in 
the cold — with dim and distant prospects dependent on the 
chances of the death of a woman a year or two younger than 
himself, or the second marriage of a devoted, mourning, new- 
made widow — and a paltry thousand pounds in hand ! What 
was a thousand pounds to him, when demands for several 
thousands were pressing upon him ? 

Val felt himself a man hardly used by Fate, and fell into the 
mood Byronic, when he reflected how little satisfaction he had 
got out of all he had spent — and how much more he owed than 
he had ever enjoyed ! Money had slipped through his hands 
likef water, and he did not know how or where it had gone. A 
great deal of it seemed simply to have evaporated — melted away 
like morning mist. There was, however, a great deal also which 
had poured itself away by channels he could only too easily and 
clearly trace — channels which he was not particularly proud of 
remembering, although it was a solace to him to reflect that in 
all his errors his position had invariably been that of the 
tempted, never of the tempter. He was always more sinned 
against than sinning. 

Still, with all the excellent excuses he found for his own 
occasional lapses from the strait and narrow way, there was no 
denying that there were episodes in his life which he had 
deemed expedient to delicately veil from his uncle's eyes. 

He had received only a moderate allowance from Horace 
Charteris, being supposed to support himself by the exercise of 
his talents. Val was indeed generously endowed by nature. 
He was an artist of unquestionable ability — but, alas! there 
were 

" In broad England, 
Five hundred as good as he ! '' 

He was a poet, a rising star — regarded as the rising star, 
indeed, by a large circle of admirers — although one of the great 
literary weeklies had cruelly slighted him and scandalized his 
adherents by reviewing his volume " Sailing Solitary Seas ! " in 
an article headed ** Minor Poets." He was, however, consoled 
under the insult of being thus classed with the smaller fry of 
literature, by the enthusiastic rallying round of the friends who 
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set the crown of laurel on his brow, and admired the graceful 
and unaffected modesty and dignity with which he wore his 
honours. 

In spite of the laurel crown and the sweet incense of admira- 
tion, however, poetry did not pay; indeed Val Charteris and his 
circle would have been inclined to resent the expectation that it 
should^zs a degradation and profanation of the Muse ; while as to 
Art, for one picture that he sold at a fair price, ten either 
remained on the walls of his studio or went for a mere song. 
Amongst Val's talents, that of cutting his coat according to 
his cloth could not be counted. He lived in the style in which 
he considered he ought to live ; that is to say, he kept abreast 
in expenditure with men of ten times his means — the china 
pot swimming gaily down stream with the iron one. He knew 
his uncle's disposition well enough to be keenly aware of the 
necessity of concealing from Horace Charteris that he was in 
difficulties. To keep the report of his debts from reaching his 
uncle's ear, he had raised money to pay them off; to keep up 
the usurious interest at which he had raised it he borrowed 
from a friend ; to repay this loan he played for high stakes, 
betted, speculated, lost ! and so the snowball of debt rolled and 
rolled, and grew apace. 

He had fallen into the hands of the Israelites, and found it 
difficult even to impossibility to struggle out of their clatches. 

It had been unfortunate for him that as Mr. Charteris's nephew 
and reputed, heir, he had found it only too easy to procure 
almost unlimited trust His uncle's marriage had .certainly 
brought out threatening complications, and a crisis had seemed 
imminent ; but he had contrived to slip out of the difficulties and 
evade them — for a time. 

But now he was thrown back into a worse position than he 
had occupied yesterday. However,- Val had a habit of looking 
at things coolly all round>; and now when he set himself thus 
to contemplate, hi^ situation in the most favourable ligh^ he 
perceived that anyhow he could stave off one or two pressing 
emei^ncies ; and that others would realise as well as he did, 
the hopeful import of that clause in the will touching the .event 
of the widow's second marriage. There was also something .to 
be thankful for in the fact that there was no suggestion of a 
reason to suppose that the codicil providing for possibilities of 
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oflfspring was anything more than a quite unnecessary conditional 
precaution. 

Then the thought of Una Charteris's personal attractions was 
another consolatory and encouraging one. 

With youth, beauty, and the sufficient dower for her life, 
which was provided by her marriage settlement, she would 
certainly be sought in marriage when the period of her mourning 
was over. And according to Val's view, 

" She was a woman— therefore might be won ! '' 

This train of reflection brought Clemaine Everard into his 
mind. Indeed, for the last few days she had been in his mind a 
great deal. He had seen her daily, and every time he saw her, 
his interest and admiration deepened. 

He did not care much for Una Charteris's style of beauty ; 
she was too pale, too delicate, too fragile-looking, too cold and 
dreamy for his taste ! But Clemaine Everard seemed to him 
the ideal woman ! tender and strong, pure and human, with 
deep potentialities of passion beneath her habitual placidity. 
Thinking of her, he remembered he had heard that she was 
going home before dinner. 

It was time then that he should go downstairs, if he wanted 
a word with her before she left He went down into the garden 
and sauntered along the path by the house, glancing in at the 
windows of the various sitting rooms as he passed. 

In the drawing-room he saw Mr. and Mrs. Neville and Bruce 
Wardlaw. He strolled on a little further. In the library Miss 
Everard sat, busily engaged at the writing table. Val stepped 
in at the open French window. 

" Ah, I have found you ! " he said, with his soft smile, as she 
looked up. 

" Does Mrs. Charteris want me ? '* she asked. " I was just 
finishing the letters. I am going to take them up to her now." 

" Your usual and natural part in life ! " he observed. ** Always 
doing something for some one ! " 

" You are running away with quite a mistaken idea of me," 
she said quickly, as she looked down to finish directing an 
envelope. 

" I think not I think I have the true idea of what you are — 
of what a woman may be." 
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Clemaine folded up another letter in a business-like way, and 
rose and pushed back her chair, observing : 

" I will take these up for Mrs. Charteris to read before I 
go. 

" You can spare a minute to say good-bye to me," he said. 
" You are going home now ? I am going back to town to-night. 
You are not going to walk home ? " 

" No ; Mrs. Neville is going to drive me." 

Val felt rather disappointed that she needed no escort. 

" I hope I shall see you again before very long," he said. 

** Are you coming again soon ? " she inquired, and then wished 
she had not betrayed interest and curiosity enough to put the 
question. 

" That must depend on Mrs. Charteris's good pleasure. If it 
depended on mine, it would indeed be soon. For I am fond of 
the old place — and there are those here whom it is always a 
pleasure for me to see." 

He caught a certain softening of sympathy in her eyts as he 
spoke of the old place. She was aware, of course, how Val had 
been generally regarded as the heir to Grays Court ; she had 
also heard Jiow that day's disclosure of the tenor of his uncle's 
will had altered his supposed position. 

It was scarcely a look — only an impression, an atmosphere of 
sympathy about her; but he felt it, and found it sweet and 
soothing, though he was too proud and sensitive to make the 
slightest allusion to a subject which delicacy of course forbade 
her to approach. 

"Good-bye," he said, holding out his hand. "I shall often 
think of you," he added, detaining hers in his a little longer 
than was absolutely necessary, with a respectful, yet tender 
pressure. 

" Good-bye," she answered, the colour deepening in her cheek, 
as she gently slipped her fingers out of his clasp. 

Clemaine Everard did not blush often or easily, nor did her 
eyes often waver and sink, as they did now when Val held her 
hand and looked at her so intently. 

Certainly she was worth looking at She was, as I have said, 
tall and fair, exquisitely fair, but not with the transparent 
delicacy of Mrs. Charteris, nor with that pink and white blonde 
fairness, wherein the rose hues flush through the lily's white. 
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Her complexion was of a clear, healthful, flawless whiteness, 
with only the faintest tinge of colour on the cheek. 

" Gold hair she had, and golden-coloured eyes," — eyes of the 
true amber hue, the genuine " yeux d'or," which are even rarer 
than the pure violet — and hair whose tint just matched them. 

If her features could not be called classically faultless, at least 
all was harmonious, and pure and noble about her face. Intelli- 
gence and thoughtfulness were written on the broad, fair brow ; 
mingled strength and sweetness in the firm, yet not hard lines 
of the lips and chin ; ' passion slept deep beneath the limpid calm 
of the clear eyes that were so tenderly soft, so fearlessly true. 

There was a reposeful grace about her; the charm of her 
tranquillity was that it had nothing to do with the languor of 
weakness, either physical or mental, nor with the apathy of the 
lymphatic temperament ; it was the calni of deep, still waters. 

Looking back along the pictures set and framed in his 
memory, Val found many faces of fair women there, many 
whose smiles or tears — he was susceptible to both — had influenced 
his life for a day. But he found no face treasured in this portrait 
gallery like Clemaine Everard's — a beauty which was something 
far more than form and colour, which was the outward expression 
of a nature built on large, simple and straightforward lines — a 
nature full of noble impulses and aspirations to the good and 
true. If his feeling for her had not struck deep as yet, it was 
deep enough for him to feel a real regret at parting from her, if 
only for a time — to reveal that regret in the eloquent, long gaze, 
before which her eyes sank with that sweet, strange shyness so 
new to her. 

Still he did not change his mind about leaving Grays Court 
that evening. He wanted to get away, alone, out of sight of the 
old home and the associations belonging to it ; to reflect on his 
position, not that reflection was likely to do much good, nor 
indeed that Val was likely to trouble himself by overmuch 
brooding, when the first sting of disappointment was over. 

Bruce Wardlaw, on hearing of Vals intended return to London 
announced that he also would join the party by the evening 
train. He was at heart reluctant to tear himself away from the 
roof that sheltered Una Charteris in her mourning and loneliness, 
but he felt that if Val, the nearest relative, went, it would be 
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more becoming, a more fitting respect to the young widow's 
position, that he should go too. The return party did not 
comprise Mr. and Mrs. Neville, who were, at least for the 
present, going to stay with their niece. They were a good- 
hearted couple, and Bruce was glad to think that she would 
have them with her. 

Mr. Neville was a portly little man, whose general appearance 
conveyed an irresistible suggestion of a sleek fat robin ; he had 
a beak-like nose, small, bright, black eyes, a fondness for bright 
colours, and a habit of carrying a red kerchief tucked into his 
breast He had dispensed with this spot of colouring in defer- 
ence to the melancholy occasion ; and the aspect of solemnity he 
thought right to assume sat oddly on his round good-humoured 
face. 

Mrs. Neville was a little shrivelled woman with a face like a 
withered apple, and a certain distant — very distant — reminiscence 
of Una in her features, which was to Bruce Wardlaw like a 
grotesque and offensive caricature. Still it was a satisfaction to 
him that he left Mrs. Neville at Graj^s Court ; she was Una's 
nearest relative and seemed very fond of her niece. He went 
upstairs to say good-bye to Mrs. Charteris a few minutes before 
his departure. She was looking very pale and worn ; this the 
funeral day had, of course, been a trying one ; and she had 
nerved herself to go through long business interviews with Mr. 
Webster and the trustees. 

*' Fve come to say good-bye to you," he said. 

" You are going now ? " she rejoined, looking up with the cold 
and gentle kindness in her eyes that he knew so well. " To 
London ? " 

"Yes to London to-night, and back again to Wales to- 
morrow." A minute's silence, then he added ; ** And you ? — 
what are you going to do ? What are your plans?" 

" My plans ? I shall stay here, and lead the life I think he 
would have wished me to lead." 

" You'll be dull — and lortely — won't you ? " he rejoined, jerking 
the words out abruptly. 

" Dull ? " she repeated with a faint sad shadow of a smile. " No. 
And I shall not be- alone. My aunt and uncle are going to stay 
with me." 

** May I — may I run down sometimes — and see how you are 
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getting on ? " he asked, with the brusqueness of hesitation and a 
h'ttle embarrassment " He — he was always very good to me, 
and so have you been, and I should like to — come and see how 
you are — now and then — occasionally." 

" Yes, I hope you will," she answered with her dreamy calm- 
ness. " I should be sorry if you and Val did not come and go as 
you have always been used to do." 

You and Val ! She bracketed them together ; well, that was 
only natural. Still, natural as it was, he wished she would not 
do it — wished she would sometimes seem to recognise him and 
Val as distinct and separate entities. 

All the way back to Town that pale sweet face in its mourning 
shadow floated before his mind's eye, and none suspected the 
vision that abided with him and haunted his dreams that night, 
even more faithfully than the fairer, brighter face of Clemaine 
Everard flitted through the dreams of Val Charteris. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CLEMAINE. 

Several months had elapsed, and Horace Charteris's death, 
his funeral, and his will — which was generally regarded from his 
nephew Val's point of view, as a curious and unsatisfactory one 
— had become an old story, although people still occasionally 
harped upon it, for lack of something else to talk of. In any one 
of the great cities, the living centres of life, the subject of the 
changed aspect of things at Grays Court would have been by 
this time deep buried beneath relays of newer, fresher topics of 
interest; but the stream of life was slow and stagnant at 
Rylands Royal ; it could not be said to run — it crawled. A 
birth, a marriage, a death, or any serious accident, lasted the 
Rylands' people a good deal longer than the proverbial nine 
days. As a rule, by judicious eking out, one subject had to go 
on until another came up to supply its place. 

One bright warm day late in August, Val Charteris came 
down to Grays Court ; and at the hour when afternoon was 
mellowing towards the forecast of evening, he and Clemaine 
Everard were in the drawing-room beguiling a quiet hour before 
dinner, looking over a large portfolio of his sketches, both well 
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content that Mrs. Charteris had left them to entertain each 
other, and with^ a secret feeling of satisfaction that at this hour 
their tite-a-tite was not likely to be disturbed by any other 
visitors. 

Although Val's visits to Grays Court were naturally neither 
so long nor so frequent as of old, he still kept up the habit of occa- 
sionally running down for a day to the place which for years had 
been his home, and to which Mrs. Charteris never failed to give 
him a kindly welcome. His acquaintance with certain depart- 
ments of his late uncle's business affairs helped to make himself 
useful and valuable to the young widow in many ways ; he was in- 
variably ready and willing to execute any commissions, or attend 
to any business arrangements on her behalf in town, and Una 
always received and regarded him in a kind and friendly way, 
although there was no especial personal attachment between them. 

Clemaine Everard was a frequent visitor at Grays Court, and 
by this time was sufficiently admitted into the privileges of in- 
timacy there for Una sometimes to leave Miss Everard as her 
informal deputy in the drawing-room, entrusted with messages in 
case this person or that should call, while Mrs. Charteris was 
reading, writing in her room, or otherwise engaged. 

" Will you entertain Val for a little while, dear? " she had said 
this afternoon. 

And Clemaine was nothing loth. 

The two young people had got the portfolio open on the 
table, and were deep in the inspection of some of Val's " studies " 
for pictures. 

The rays of the westward slanting sun, that seemed to blaze 
more brilliantly as it declined, shone on Clemaine's golden hair, 
and in her golden ^y^s^ that were clear and deep as sunlit lakes. 

It brought out all that was brightest in VaFs colouring too — 
gilded his light hair, tawny moustache, fair skin and large blue 
eyes. They were a comely pair, the two fair heads bent together 
sociably over the big portfolio were equally beautiful in their 
different styles ; and it was not much wonder that now and 
then their glances strayed from the pictures and wandered each 
to the other's face. 

" Now this is one on which I especially wish to have your 
opinion," said Val, holding up a large sketch more elaborately 
finished than the majority of its fellows. 
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" This is the original study of the picture I intend to send in 
to next year's Academy." 

It was a vigorous and vivid bit of colouring — an English 
river-side scene ; a boat tied up at the door of a little thatched 
cottage on the bank ; a Tumeresque effect of gorgeous sunset 
hues, the golden light of the rising moon, and lurid red rays of 
the sinking sun blazing on the still water and in the lattice* 
windows. 

Having satisfied himself with Miss Everard's appreciation of 
the colouring and treatment, the artist observed : 

*' I have seen just that effect under the tropical skies of the 
South!" 

'' Could you find it quite so rich and vivid in an English land- 
scape, I wonder ? " she ventured to suggest. 

"Perhaps it is a trifle idealised," he replied smiling. "But 
you know the ideal is often truer than the real. Art is no mere 
line-for-line transcript of Nature." 

" But is not the first requirement of Art that it should be true 
to Nature?" she asked, appealing to him as an authority in all 
simplicity and deference. 

" True ; true," he repeated meditatively. " Is not Truth after 
all an over-rated virtue ? 

'* ' Her saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight 1 ' 

I am not at all sure that the bottom of a well isn't after all the 
best place for bare, bald, unadulterated truth ! In fact, I think 
that a great many of the virtues are over-rated in our moral 
code. You shake your head ? You don't think so ? " 

" You don't really mean it," she replied, with a gentle, conr 
fident smile. 

" Oh, yes, I do ! I mean that, and a great many other things 
even more heterodox — of which you haven't an idea as yet 
And I think I can show you that you really in your heart agree 
with me — that a great many of the virtues are ovei^rated. Now 
just look at contentment — much be-praised and lauded con- 
tentment! Absolute contentment simply mieans a bar to all 
progress — a dead stop to all development. The perfectly con- 
tented race or individual, would sit still with folded hands. 
Satisfaction with what is kills all aspiration to what might be, 
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may and will be ! For aspirations fulfil themselves — in time. 
But the contented race — if we could conceive such a thing — '- 
makes no advance. In this imperfect world, where all as yet is 
incomplete, contentment is a stumbling-block — a breach of the 
natural law of development. The spring of progress is the 
divine discontent implanted deep, and for a wise purpose, in 
human nature." 

" That is true ! " Clemaine agreed heartily. " Perfect content- 
ment would indeed be the ruin of the race. And then, 
obedience ! I have often thought myself that obedience was a 
very much over-praised virtue." 

" Yet it is obedience to certain immutable moral laws that 
holds the civilised world together," suggested Val. 

" Yes, but those who obey best are those who know how to 
resist To obey justice one must resist injustice ! Don't you 
think that obedience ceases to be a virtue altogether when one 
obeys the wrong authority ? It is a beautiful quality to obey 
the right, the good, the true ; but surely to meet oppression, 
tyranny, injustice, resistance is a far finer quality than resigna- 
tion ? " 

"Yes — resistance and re-action against vested wrong are 
amongst the main forces of progress. The rebels are the world- 
movers ! Do you know, I think, you would make a fine rebel," 
he added, with a smiling gaze into her eyes. 

" Against wrong and tyranny, I hope I should ! One virtue 
at least cannot be over rated," she added, " Justice." 

"Justice?" he repeated meclitatively. "Justice is a stern 
virtue. Do you think it would come easily to a woman to 

" * Breathe in that fine air, 

That pure severity of perfect light ? ' 

Is not the atmosphere of charity and mercy her more natural 
element ? " 

" Charity and mercy are only aspects of justice," she replied, 
unshaken. " True justice contains and comprises them ; they 
are only a part of it ! It sees the temptation as well as the sin 
— weighs the motive as well as the deed — measures the punish- 
ment to the responsibility. Pure justice is everything — it is 
truth ; it is charity ; it is courage. It does not pronounce upon 
the act alone ; but considers the influences and impulses that led 
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the way to it I never can see why people should talk of 
'judging mercifully znd charitably T Let them judge justly ! 
That should be enough." 

Val smiled, half tenderly, half superiorly, as he rejoined : 

" If we all got our deserts, who should 'scape whipping ? " 

•'And who would want to sneak away from a deserved 
whipping ? Only a coward ! " replied Clemaine, with a fine 
scorn. 

"There is one vice I see you would be hard on," he said, 
looking at her with interest — " cowardice ! " 

" I would try not to be unjust to even that — though I own it 
is a repulsive quality. One dislikes it as one dislikes a black 
beetle ! I don't mean merfe personal timidity," she hastened to 
explain. " I should probably run away from a rat, and I'm sure 
I should scream if a bull made a rush at me ! The kind of 
cowardice that I mean — the really revolting kind — is moral 
cowardice." 

" In what form ? " he inquired. " I should really like to know 
what height of courage would satisfy you, and what degree of 
moral cowardice you consider the unpardonable sin ? I fancy 
you would find many a brave soldier who would lead a forlorn 
hope, who would be * moral coward ' enough, under many con- 
ceivable circumstances, to evade and shirk an unpleasant 
position ! " 

" I would not be hard on him for evading a position, if he did 
not slip out of it at the cost of leaving someone else in it That 
is what I call the unpardonable sin — the form of cowardice that 
shirks the responsibility of a deed that is done, and leaves 
another to bear the brunt of the consequences ! " 

They had arrived at this interesting point of ethics when the 
door opened softly and Mrs. Charteris came in — a delicate little 
figure, seemingly overweighted with her heavy widow's mourning 
— greeting them with her gentle dreamy smile. 

" Looking over Val's sketches ? " she observed. " Have you 
shown Miss Everard that lovely bit of landscape — the one I 
liked so much — which you thought of calling 'After the 
Storm ? ' " 

She sat down and joined them in their occupation of looking 
over the portfolio, to which they now promptly returned from 
their discussion on over-rated and under-rated moral qualities. 
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Mrs. Charteris had perhaps a more cultivated artistic appre- 
ciation than Clemaine Everard ; she distinguished more clearly, 
and admired as cordially, all that was best in Val's work, yet 
somehow she and Val never seemed to get near to each other. 
Una's sweetness always reached him as if from the other side 
of a gulf; there was never a bridge of real mutual comprehension 
thrown across it Although their relations were thoroughly 
friendly, their knowledge of each other never went much below 
the surface. 

In fact, Val did not generally study anybody but himself very 
much, and then just now all the attention he had to spare was 
engrossed by Clemaine Everard. 

Every time they met, the attraction between them waxed 
stronger. 

" There's something grand about that girl," he said to himself 
that evening ; " a fine scorn of the weaknesses she cannot com- 
prehend, the splendid intolerance of youth 1 " 

He read her truly — as far as he saw. 

But what he did not see was that scorn of baseness, hatred of 
treachery, intolerance of disloyalty and falsehood, were no mere 
effervescent ebullition of Clemaine Everard's youth, but ingrained 
in the very core of her nature. 

If he thought a great deal of Clemaine, so did she of him. 

She did not believe for a moment that he could be in earnest 
if he derided any one of the virtues, least of all that he could 
in serious meaning set lightly by her goddess. Truth! Val 
Charteris, whom she knew, so kind, so sympathetic, so tender 
and true, so gentle and unaffected with all his genius, popular^ 
admired, yet wearing his honours so meekly, ke could only in 
jest make light of the good and true. 

No man had ever yet interested Clemaine as much as did this 
fair and gracious and handsome young artist and poet Two 
or three men had been attracted by the golden eyes and the 
golden hair, and had made manifest their admiration ; and 
Clemaine, who, being " pure womanly," 

" A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food," 

was not wholly indifferent to the feelings she inspired, had been 
mildly flattered, and perhaps vouchsafed to her admirers a luke- 
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warm liking that was not much more than indifference with the 
chill off ; but no romance had ever gone further with her than 
an hour or a day of this mild interest, in which there was nothing 
more deep and permanent than morning mist. Many a girl of 
Clemaine's years — for she had left her teens behind — has a 
heart like an autograph album. Her heart was a pure white 
page. 

She had never known a man quite like Val Charteris. In the 
circles wherein she moved, in London as at Rylands Royal, he 
shone as a star. She heard him talked of in tones of admiration 
— was aware that the homage of fairer and more brilliant women 
than she was — or so at least, she thought, though Val's opinion 
might have been less flattering to them — was delicately offered 
up at his shrine. With gentle, secret thrills of pride and pleasure 
she read and re-read the reviews of his poems, and had seen his 
picture that season hung on the line in Burlington House. She 
kept that year's Academy Catalogue, with a pencil mark against 
the name of that picture ; she had cut out from various papers 
sundry notices of his achievements in art and literature, but had 
never asked herself why she treasured these trifles, nor why she 
kept them in secret and showed them to no one. The frankest 
of women has her natural reserves, and Clemaine, with all her 
in-born and in-bred qualities of truth, candour and sincerity, was 
reticent, even to her nearest and dearest, on the one subject of 
Val Charteris. 



{To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER V. 

CARNATION TIME. 

The friendship between Helen CoUette and Captain StafTord 
was an affair of five years* standing, and it had been marked by 
countless phases of feeling and demeanour. He had fallen very 
rapidly and madly in love with her beautiful person and her charm- 
ingly frank and vigorous manner, when first he had met her, and, 
as she was a thorough woman of the world, he had not hesitated 
to tell her so. But in those days he was only an impecunious 
subaltern, whose elder brother was alive, and in such good, 
robust health that Harry Stafford's prospects of coming into any 
of the family loaves and fishes had been nil, apparently. Ac- 
cordingly, though she had surrendered her heart to his persistent 
and passionate pleading, she had refused to marry him, and for 
a time the repulse had made him a more desperate lover than 
ever. The fire of his passion was fanned into a fiercer flame by 
the free use Helen made of every art and allurement of which 
she was mistress. She would. not have him for her husband 
because poverty and obscurity, and the loss of Mr. Wyndham's 
convenient cheques, would be her portion if she married him. 
She loved him in her way — and hers was a very warm and en- 
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thralling one when she pleased — and the possibility of any other 
woman catching his heart in the rebound drove her frantic. 
Accordingly, she kept him on by cleverly administered doses of 
hope and despair, keeping her own head the while, though giving 
the fullest verbal expression to her love for him. 

During his absences from England, she plied him with 
letters that were calculated to raise the temperature of any 
climate in which he received them. Such loving, flattering, 
sympathetic letters they were, never too long, never crossed, and 
never tedious. He thought he read her heart in every word, 
and cursed the lack of means which made her prudent "for 
his sake," as she told him. 

But somehow or other, when, by that robust elder brother's 
death, " lack of means " no longer stood between his Helen and 
himself, a something else interposed. Absence had made him 
more ardent than ever, when he returned to England rich and 
distinguished, and sought her without delay. But his ardour 
was damped when she showed more anxiety to speak of 
marriage than of love. Her practicality chilled him. She 
showed the harder and more scheming side of her character just 
at the time when she should have been most tender and trustful. 
Even if she had no sympathy with him in the sorrow he felt at 
his brother's death, he would have liked her better had she 
feigned a little. Instead of which, she was now in as great a hurry 
to secure him legally as she had formerly been anxious to keep 
the legal tie at bay. 

He was chilled and disappointed, and he showed that he was 
those things. Then the usual thing happened. She reproached 
him with being " cool and changed," until her reproaches first 
became wearisome, and then odious to him. She grew jealous of 
the most shadowless women. She disparaged those whom he 
liked, and called him to account for every idle word he uttered to 
the girls with whom he danced, and the women he took in to 
dinner. Finally — most fatal step of all — she " reminded " him 
of his former vows and protestations to herself, and scolded him 
for having grown slack in proffering them now, until he held 
aloof from her, in the hope that her jealousy would make her 
break with him altogether. When he took this receding step 
she grew frightened, and implored him with such passionate 
fervour " to come back [to her, if only as a friend," that he 
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acceded to her request, and once more entangled his feet in the 
net spread for him by a woman of whom he had begun to get 
sick. 

Fortunately for Harry Stafford, Lord Roydmore came upon 
the scene at this juncture, and Helen CoUette adapted herself 
to circumstances. The old love could give her more tangible 
good things than the young one, and in days to come she would 
be able .so to pose before the world as to make the now indiffe- 
rent young lover covet her favour, and long for her love again. 
So she accepted the man who bored and sometimes revolted 
her, and longed for the time when she could proclaim her social 
triumph, and perhaps give Harry Stafford's heart one wrench 
before she had finally done with him. 

But in the meantime, while she was waiting and chafing for 
Lord Roydmore's consent to make their engagement public, she 
used every syren spell she knew to make Captain Stafford her 
own trusting sweetheart again. She ceased from worrying him 
to come to her constantly ; she refrained from reproaching him 
when he stayed away. But when he came she gave him sweet 
welcomes and warm words, letting him understand that though 
he had taught her to feel that marriage was out of the question 
between them, still she was ready to be loyal, loving and true to 
him without any ulterior views. 

It staggered and annoyed him when first he discovered that 
she was ready to let his mad promises and protestations limply 
fall away into the limbo of forgotten things. He had no wish 
to keep these promises. He knew that he would find her a 
terrible failure if ever he were mad enough to make her his. 
Still, when she seemed resigned to the relinquishment of this 
prospect, his vanity was hurt, and his curiosity stirred to discover 
the cause. 

On this day, when she had invited Jane to five-o'clock tea with 
her, she had taken care to have Captain Stafford to luncheon, in 
order that all the explanations might be got over and the atmo- 
sphere cleared before Miss Herries came upon the boards. 

She had prepared the stage and dressed for her part in the 
scene that was to ensue with care. In common with the 
majority of women, she desired that this lost lover of hers should 
carry away an impression of her that should haunt him all his 
life. He should regret having lost the right to enter within the 
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sweet precincts of that rose-tinted, rose-scented room whenever 
it pleased him. He should regret the right to utter and listen 
to warm sweet words of love from the beautiful lips that never 
permitted themselves to fall into hard lines when observant man 
was present. He should regret no longer being at liberty to 
take the slim, firm, ring-covered fingers in his own, and caress 
and kiss them as much as seemed good to him ! 

He should remember all these things vividly, and regret them 
passionately at times, as long as the blood coursed quickly and 
warmly through his veins. 

It was not a kind-hearted determination at which to have 
arrived. But when a woman is forced into facing openly a 
future which she detests, she is apt to feel an inclination to give 
a parting twinge to the one to whom she owes the position. If 
Harry Stafford had met her views and married her when first 
fortune smiled upon him, she would " not have been tempted to 
give herself to methodical, tedious old Roydmore," she told her- 
self. At the same time, she vowed that no amount of supplication 
from Harry for a renewal of their engagement should move her 
now. Sentiment was dead within her. She had settled herself 
to be Lady Roydmore. 

She had a magnificent figure, and the upper portion of her 
pearl-grey silk and pink velvet tea-gown fitted her like a sheath. 
It showed every line of the straight back that slendered away so 
gracefully to the waist, every curve of the shapely shoulders and 
broad bust. She looked a superb woman in it, her well-held 
head rising freely above multitudinous folds of fine old lace, that 
would have looked as if they were choking a shorter-throated 
woman. She looked a superb woman, and she knew it, and 
wondered how Harry Stafford would bear the entire renunciation 
of her. 

Though he had accepted her invitation to lunch, he had done 
it reluctantly, and he had come unwillingly. He feared that 
the hollow truce of friendship between them which had now 
existed for some weeks would be broken through by her, and 
that once again she would partly coax and partly coerce him 
into renewing those old, loving relations, which, if renewed 
now, must end in marriage. He remembered so many things 
about her now to which he had been blind during the height of 
his passion. 
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" She was hot-tempered and exacting, vain, and several years 
older than himself. It would be awfully hard lines if she ran 
him in, and made him marry her against his will.'* 

His thoughts were running in this groove when he came 
into the room, and found her writing, her back turned to the 
door. For a minute he stood there, thinking she had not heard 
him enter. But she undeceived him by suddenly throwing down 
her pen, wheeling round in her chair, holding out her hand, and 
saying, with her most winning smile : 

" It is so good of you to have come, Harry. I am disap- 
pointed by a man I asked to meet you, and now I am scribbling 
a note in frantic haste to ask the Wyndhams to fill the vacuum." 

" For heaven's sake do nothing of the kind. We don^t want 
the Wyndhams, or any one else," he added earnestly ; for already 
the recollection that she was hot-tempered, exacting, vain and 
several years older than himself was fading away from his mind. 
" We don't want any one, Helen, tear it up ! " 

She hesitated for a moment, then, yielding to his wishes, she 
tore it up and consigned it to the waste-paper basket, for which 
receptacle it had been destined from the first. Then she rose 
and walked over to her own special chair, with its back to the 
rose-coloured light, waving him into another at some distance 
from hers as she did so. 

There was something in the atmosphere that puzzled and 
fired him. The frankly free air of friendship which had existed 
for some time had vanished ; in its place a sweet, sad, cool re- 
straint, that might be but the precursor of a storm, or that might 
be significant of the end of all things. Never in his life had he 
seen her look so beautiful. There was a suspicion of tears in her 
eyes. (Helen was one of the few women who can cry without 
fear of their noses getting red.) She had been crying bitterly, 
indeed, but it had been over some pressing bills. However, this 
he did not know, and he thought the tears were on his account ; 
but while she kept him at bay in this undefinable way, he could 
neither ask her to confide her sorrows to him nor soothe the tears 
away with kisses. 

They lunched together presently, without the restricting 
presence of a servant, but still Helen made no use of the oppor- 
tunity to restorm the citadel of his heart. He had been prepared 
to make a strong resistance had she done so, for in his caliper 
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moments he realised intensely what an unsuitable wife she 
would be for him. But now, as she did not do it, he forgot 
the unsuitability, and felt aggrieved. 

She looked so handsome all the time, too, and never, never in 
the course of all their long acquaintanceship had she shown her- 
self to be possessed of such a bitterly-sweet vein of mingled 
pathos and humour. This revealed itself to him more especially 
after luncheon, when they had gone back to the rose-tinted draw- 
ing-room, which had been redecorated during their absence with 
glorious masses of huge carnations of every shade, varying from 
white, through all the shades of pink, to crimsoni 

" What does this mean, you extravagant woman ? " he asked. 
" When wc went in to luncheon, the room was smothered with my 
favourite yellow roses." 

" It only means that the time of roses is past, and the riper 
glory of the carnation time is coming," she said, throwing off the 
shade of sadness. " Be a candid friend, and admit that the car- 
nations suit my maturity better than the roses did. Lord Royd- 
more sent me the carnations ; he has exquisite taste." 

For an instant Captain Stafford allowed himself to feel out- 
raged. Then he remembered what a ghastly feeling of chagrin, 
not to say disgust, would have been his portion if she had either 
bothered or beguiled him into marrying her. As it was, she de- 
served his warmest gratitude for the really picturesque and 
pleasant way in which she had prepared him for the new order 
of things. 

" Thank you for telling me so much in such a sweet way, and 
reward me for the stoicism with which I have borne the tidings 
by giving me a carnation for a button-hole, and pinning it in 
for me." 

She pinned it in with dexterous, untrembling fingers. He was 
not going to give her any trouble, she felt. At the same time, 
his eyes told her plainly enough that he admired her more than 
ever. 

" I have told you nothing yet, remember that. Captain Stafford 
I have made no statement to you. I simply say that carnations 
become my mature years better than roses, and that Lord Royd- 
more gave me the carnations. By the way, I expect his 
daughter Jane here presently. I wonder what you'll think of 
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** Is she like her sister ? If she is, I have an appointment ! " 

" Not a bit like Mrs. Graves ; but I won't describe her. You 
shall judge her for yourself. Your taste is unerring." 

She shot one glance at him as she said this, a glance that 
made him wish she wore the roses still. An inconsistent wish 
on his part, certainly, considering he had come there primed with 
the intention of breaking with her altogether, if he could do so 
with honour and without cruelty. 

But now that she had taken the initiative so unmistakably, by 
substituting the carnations of another man for the yellow roses 
which she had hitherto always affected, because they were his 
favourite flowers, he experienced a sharp twinge of modified 
vanity, which he mistook for a pang of wounded love. 
. " You are right in saying that my taste is * unerring ' ; so it 
is as far as looks are concerned, for it selected you ; but I'm no 
judge of a woman's heart, I find. YouVe throwing mc over with 
about as much feeling as if I were an old glove." 

" And you ? What have you been doing for the last few 
weeks ? You haven't exactly * thrown me over,' — it would have 
been against your code of honour to do that — but you have done 
worse. You have been cooling gradually, and given me long- 
drawn-out agonies. Now, let us be sensible, and cease from 
reproaching each other." She paused for a moment, and then 
added, with one of those rapid transitions of manner which was 
one of her strongest weapons, " Believe me, Harry, the time I 
have passed with you has been the happiest part of my life. Say 
that it has been a happy time for you too, now that it is over." 

Her voice broke with a real sob as she spoke the last word, and 
a look came into her eyes that told him there had been real feel- 
ing in the way she had played her part in this romantic farce. 
He knew that it was time the curtain should be rung down. 
Still, he could not help feeling that the romantic farce had been 
a pretty one to play in. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A FLOWER LESSON. 

If Mrs. Collette really wished to bring about anything resembling 
a tender feeling between Miss Herries and Captain Stafford, she 
did a very unwise thing in causing them to meet immediately 
after she had written * Finis ' to the love-story between Stafford 
and herself. 

If, on the other hand, she only wanted to appear to be mag- 
nanimously desirous of consoling him for her defection by giving 
him the chance of making a younger, fresher woman her rival, 
then she had acted with discretion. 

The appearance of the pair upon whom Jane presently poured 
herself with punctuality and impetuosity, gave her a slight 
shock. Traces of tears were still to be seen in Mrs. Collette's 
pretty eyes, and the handsome, distinguished-looking man who 
was Mrs. Collette's sole companion looked unmistakably sulky. 
. It flashed upon Jane in a moment that she was not wanted by 
either of these people, and in her young indignation at having 
been invited to put herself in the false position of the proverbially 
unwanted third, she said : 

" I have only come in to tell you that I can't stay. I have 
some shopping to do that must get itself done to-day." 

" Now Jane, that's nonsense." Mrs. Collette had the girl fast 
by the hand as she spoke. ** I am desperately low-spirited and 
unhappy to-day, and you are to stay here and brighten me up. 
Having no daughter of my own, I shall make you play dutiful 
daughter to me for a little time." 

She lifted Jane's tightly-gloved cool young hand to her fore- 
head, and Jane's sympathies were aroused at once. The brow 
was hot and throbbing, and the sweet eyes that looked up from 
under it were unmistakably dewy still. In a moment Jane for- 
got all her antagonism of yesterday against this woman. Mrs. 
Collette had been very kind to her, and Mrs. Collette was now 
evidently in pain. 
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"* You dear ! Til play dutiful daughter or any other part you 
please," she said, flinging her arms round Helen's neck. Then 
as the latter, who was really overstrained from having passed 
through such various phases of emotion, sobbed for a moment 
or two with genuine feeling, Jane obeyed a natural impulse and 
called on the only other occupant of the room for aid. 

" Bring that eau de Cologne, and come and bathe her forehead, 
and — do you think you had better rub her other hand ? " 

" No, no, Jane," Mrs. Collette protested, laughing in spite of 
herself at the turn afl^ai^s had taken ; " my hands are quite hot 
enough already, and I wouldn't have a drop of eau de Cologne on 
my forehead for the world ; it spoils the skin dreadfully. Re- 
member that, young lady, when you're inclined to try it as a 
remedy for a pain in your temples. Captain Stafford, let me 
introduce you to Miss Herries. Jane, you dear, careless child, 
you have pulled my hair out of shape. While I go and have it 
put straight, ring for tea, and try to make Captain Stafford for- 
get the little exhibition of feminine fatigue to which I have treated 
him." 

She had swept to the door as she spoke, and in a moment 
more they were alone, and Jane was feeling that the world held 
something which she had never dreamt of before ! A man, 
namely, upon whom it was a Heaven-born privilege to look. 
" He's different to every one else in the whole world," she 
thought, though in what the difference consisted she would have 
found it hard to define. 

As for him, he was more struck with the beauty of Helen's 
generosity in bringing him into easy social relations with this 
girl than he was with the beauty of the girl herself By this 
final action Helen had glorified herself in his eyes more than ever, 
and more than ever he wished that the yellow roses still held sway 
over her. 

Mrs. Collette's hair took some time to rearrange, The man 
and girl who were thus incontinently thrown together were com- 
pelled to get themselves out of the glacial period, and to assume 
a decent air of recognition of one another's presence. If Jane 
had been a fashionably frozen young lady, or an effusively fast 
one. Captain Stafford would have wrapped himself up in a cloak 
of reserve, and allowed her to " gang her ain gait." But she was 
neither of these things. She was simply " a wonderfully pretty. 
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boyishly frank little girl," he thought. So he exerted himself to 
make the period of waiting for Mrs. Collette's reappearance less 
irksome to her. 

He tried her on the topic of flowers first, and presently they 
found themselves going round the room studying the various 
effective grouping of Malmaison carnations with nothing but their 
own foliage, which filled every available space in Helen's room, 
Jane warmed to the theme. 

" They are papa's favourite flowers ! He ought to be here to- 
day as Mrs. Collette has done her room with them, oughtn't he ? " 
she asked, lifting her violet eyes to Harry Stafford's so suddenly, 
that he felt like a traitor for concealing from her that the car- 
nations were there, not only with Lord Roydmore's knowledge 
and consent, but by his good-will and bounty also. 

" What is your favourite flower ? " he asked. 

" I have five," she said, spreading out her little hand and 
checking them off* on her fingers as she enumerated them 
rapidly. " Violets of all kinds — chiefly Neapolitan — lilies of the 
valley (aren't they dears ?), yellow roses — " 

" They're mine, but I'll let you have a share in them," he inter- 
rupted. 

" Are they really ? " she cried, delighted at having discovered 
a fellow-feeling in this unique being. " Gardenia and cowslips." 

She had poised herself on the arm of a chair, and he had seated 
himself on a very low stool at her feet, while she had been 
making out her list. Now when she paused, the forefinger of 
her right hand resting on the little finger of the left, which repre- 
sented cowslips, he put his hand out quickly and grasped hers. 

" Stop a moment," he exclaimed in. explanation of his action, 
" don't break off" yet. I'll bet I'll give you five more that you will 
admit you like equally well with those you've named. I am 
sure you're not a niggard in your love for flowers." 

" Go on," Jane said gravely. Her thoughts had travelled back 
to Bath, and its beautiful old flower-market. She forgot that he 
was holding her hands. 

" Now, listen ! " he said, separating the pale grey kids, and 
taking each one into single keeping in his own ; " don't be im- 
patient, but weigh well the merits of each flower as I name it. 
Don't be in a hurry to agree with me, but just listen while I put 
their respective claims before you. Honeysuckle " 
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" Oh ! honeysuckle's sweet ; I forgot it." 

" You did, but you mustn't forget it again, nor will you when 
I have pleaded its cause. You say it's sweet. What makes its 
sweetness ? " 

'* Why — its sweetness, to be sure," Jane cried uneasily. " Now, 
please, dorCt go and be scientific. It is sweet, and I know it's' 
sweet, and I don't want to know why it's sweet." 

" But you shall know," he whispered laughing ; ** it is sweet out 
of pure good-heartedness. It is the flower that refines and per- 
fumes the atmosphere amidst which most of the rustic love- 
making goes on. Lubin learns to say prettier things to his Chloc 
under the influence of the honeysuckle's breath than he would 
say if only the odours of turnips were being wafted around 
him." 

" Tell me another flower that I must put on my list." Jane 
took one hand gently away from him as she spoke, not because 
the suggestion of there being the slightest impropriety in his 
retaining it occurred to her mind, but simply because a thread 
from her veil was tickling her nose, and she needed a hand to 
take the veil off". 

"You're shamefully ignorant if you haven't learnt to love 
white heather ? " 

" It's pretty, but has no scent." 

" Indeed it has, the most delicate imaginable — so delicate as to 
be almost imperceptible to any but the most cultivated nostril. 
Fairies, kelpies, and you and I enjoy it, of course." 

" My brother Jack shall bring me a large consignment of 
white heather when he comes back from Scotland, and I'll send 
you a pot full of it. Captain Stafford." 

" That will be a very laudable action on your part. Myrtle ; 
of course you had momentarily forgotten myrtle when you made 
out your list ? It's the real bridal flower ; orange blossom is 
rather coarse for the bridal wreath, don't you think ? " 

" Not coarse ; no, no, no ! " 

" Just think for a moment. The blossom in due time develops 
into the fruit which brings third-class railway carriages and 
Hampstead Heath vividly to one's memory ; but you know 
nothing of third-class railway carriages and Hampstead Heath." 

" Don't I, though ? We never went in anything else before 
grandpapa died ; and as for Hampstead Heath, I rode my first 
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donkey there, and thought I was quite in the wild whirl of 
fashionable life when I did it Now for your last two before I 
ring for tea." 

" I avoid all the swells in Flora's kingdom, you observe? Fll 
complete my list with the names of two very old friends — the 
' white ' bluebell and the little wild geranium. You are to be 
especially devoted to the white bluebells in future. My mother 
used to say they were the bells on which the music of the angel 
Israfel is rung." 

" The white bluebell is the dearest of all the list," Jane was 
saying with solemn eagerness, when Mrs. Collette came in with 
renovated hair^nd restored courage ; notwithstanding this latter 
fact though, the sight of these two people hand-in-hand tried her 
rather severely. 

" Why, Jane," she began sharply, " are you an invalid, and is 
Captain Stafford your physician ? " 

" Oh, he's not feeling my pulse," Jane said unconcernedly 
"We got talking about flowers, and were ticking off our 
favourites on my fingers." 

A rich carnation flush crept up into Helen's cheeks for a 
moment, but she subdued the angry emotion which produced it 
with a courage that was admirable, considering how every ges- 
ture, word and look of the man concerned had power to thrill 
her still. She had gone out of the room, leaving them alone for 
the express purpose of allowing these people to become ac- 
quainted with each other naturally, unfettered by her presence. 
Yet, now that they seemed to be so excellently well acquainted, 
she felt in a rage, and wished that she had been less magnani- 
mous and more careless as to the appearance of her hair. 

Meantime, Captain Stafford was far less struck or smitten 
with Jane Herries than Mrs. Collette believed and feared him to 
be. He thought her a " pretty girl, smart and good form," but 
he was not at all sure that she was not prettily pretending to be 
very much more unconventional, and fearlessly regardless of 
Mrs. Grundy, than she was in reality. 

" A girl who lets a fellow hold her hand for ten minutes the 
first time she meets him, knows how many broad beans make 
five," he told himself, and it occurred to him that she would not 
have done this if he had not been a V.C. man, and the owner of 
a grand old place with a fine rent-roll. As a matter of fact, 
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Jane had never heard of him before this day, or of his decora- 
tion, grand old place and- fine rent-roll, at all. He merely did 
her the injustice which an eligible man is apt to do a girl who 
seems to like him — of thinking her mercenary, and of being 
ready to leap into matrimony with any man who could please 
her well at first sight 

Now, the Honourable Jane was very much a child of nature 
still. In the old impecunious, uncultivated days at Bath, she 
had been left, as has been told, very much to her own devices 
and she had caught up the dangerous trick of responding with 
fatal celerity to any one or anything that showed her kindness. 
Her love of being loved, or at least liked, had grown and 
strengthened on the nipping system which Florence had applied to 
it If a cur wagged its tail to her affably in the street, she forth- 
with wanted to take that cur home, and nourish and cherish it If 
a man paid her a little courteous attention, she instantly longed to 
do him some kindness in return, especially if the man was nice. 
The idea of matrimony had scarcely entered her head yet. In 
course of time she supposed she would marry, but no individual 
man had suggested the supposition to her. So now she really 
felt grateful to Captain Stafford for the kind way in which he 
had enlarged the borders of her special floral loves, and showed 
her gratitude by listening with delighted attention to every word 
he spoke. 

These words were not many. Helen's presence threw a shade 
over what had been, a few minutes before, the sunniest manner 
Jane had ever seen displayed by man. The habit of loving 
Helen had been upon him for so many years that it seemed like 
beginning life anew to find that henceforth the habit must be 
relinquished. Though she had not told him in so many words, 
he realised that she was going to marry Lord Roydmore. Her 
remarks about his carnations being better adapted to her mature 
years than the yellow roses which belonged to bygone days and 
Harry Stafford had unmistakably pointed to that conclusion, 
and though, when he entered the house, he had been as averse to 
marrying her as a man well could be, he now felt annoyed that 
to this other conclusion affairs had come. His mood was con- 
tradictory, but essentially human, and his heart was not caught 
in the rebound by Jane's beauty, youth and grateful desire to 
please him. When he left them, as he did very soon, it was on 
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Helen that his eyes lingered last, and it was Helen's hand — the 
cruel hand that had just crushed the last bit of romance out of 
their affair — which won the warmest pressure from his. Already 
he had forgotten the episode of the flower lesson. Already he 
had forgotten the thrilling touch of Jane's confiding little fingers. 
In the presence of the married woman, who diffused such an 
atmosphere of autumnal splendour, the spring-like beauty and 
freshness of the young girl was shone down eflfectually. 

There was a brief silence between the two women after the 
door had closed after him, then Helen asked : 

" What do you think of Captain Stafford, Jane ? " 

" He has made every other man seem insignificant.'' 

" You susceptible goose," Mrs. Collette said laughing, but not 
unkindly. " Well, my dear, I may as well tell you he has a way 
of making other men seem insignificant in most women's eyes 
I am glad you like him. I want you " 

She pulled herself up abruptly. Even she could not bring 
herself to say that she wanted another woman to do more than 
like Harry Stafford. 

She was as little addicted to the folly of indulging in useless 
retrospection as any woman that ever lived. But she could not 
obliterate in a moment the memory of all the fond fooling which 
had gone on between them for years. She knew that, if she 
had beguiled him into marrying her, that her seniority would 
have told against her in his heart and taste in a very short time. 
Nevertheless, the thought that he had wanted to marry her once 
was passing pleasant to her. 

Jane had been wandering about the room while these thoughts 
flew through Helen's mind, and now the girl spoke, and turned 
Mrs. Collette's mind from the past to the future. 

"Your carnations are lovely. Apparently you're as fond of 
them as papa, only the habit of old days is upon him so strongly 
that he won't indulge in the extravagance of buying more than 
one at a time for his buttonhole." 

It was an excellent opportunity for breaking the ice. Should 
she take it ? For a few seconds Helen hesitated ; then she 
said : 

" As. he is such a niggard about them as regards himseh, you'll 
be surprised to hear that it was Lord Roydmore who sent me 
all these." 
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* Jane came across the room with a bound and stood by her 
friend's chair, her head thrown up and a look of anger on her 
face. 

" If he did, he must be infatuated, gone silly about you. How 
can you encourage him to do it — an old man like papa ? " 

" Perhaps I may not consider him silly for being * infatuated,' 
as you call it, with me. Indeed, I am very much flattered." 

" But it's horrid of you to lead him on to make himself 
ridiculous, for, of course, you wouldn't think of him, an old man 
like papa, with a son of twenty-six." 

" I think of him so much that I have promised to marry him," 
Helen said calmly. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TROUBLE AT THE COURT. 

There was trouble at The Court. The adoring young husband 
and the adored young wife had been having the most serious 
difference which had yet disturbed their married lives. 

For some months past Mrs. Graves had been living a life of 
the wildest excitement, in spite of that life being spent in the 
pure and peaceful country in which she had been wont to declare 
she felt buried alive. She was alternately a prey to the most 
exuberant happiness and the most dismal depression. Remorse 
had not become her portion yet, but recklessness had done so, 
for she had joined the army of female gamblers which is 
devastating the land, and was looked upon as one of its most 
promising recruits. 

The beginning of this miserable end had been at the house of 
a country neighbour, who had a few years ago made an 
enormous fortune out of one of the wealthiest mines in Cornwall. 
Finding that his family had no chance of rising in the social 
scale down near the cradle of their race, he brought them up to 
Somersetshire ; bought a magnificent property with a grand old 
hall upon it, and started as a gentleman, " who 'ad no call to 
turn his 'and to anything any longer." 

His wife was past that period of life when a vulgar woman 
can by some occult means be transmuted into a smart one. But 
she was an easy, affable, kind-mannered woman, who allowed a 
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clever maid to dictate what she should wear, and permitted her 
daughters to order her when to speak and when to be silent 
She was also always ready to open her purse and let its contents 
flow out freely whenever she was appealed to for any cause, 
deserving or the reverse. It gave her no pain when she found 
that, in spite of the ancestral hall and the regiment of servants, 
the gorgeous furniture and handsome carriages and horses, the 
county held aloof from her and hers. But her son and two 
daughters were anything but resigned to this state of things. 
The son had been got into a cavalry regiment. The daughters 
had been well-educated on the surface, and though neither clever 
nor accomplished, could hold their own conversationally in a 
slangy, smart way, that gained them the gratifying reputation of 
being "jolly girls, real ripping ones, with no nonsense about 
them." They were very gallant, too, and unquestionably 
deserved the order for distinguished service in the social field. 
They were always sallying forth and bidding the select, who 
looked askew at them, enter into their father's hospitable halls, 
and be dined, and luncheoned, and fdted in every conceivable 
way. And they were always meeting with rebuJfTs when they 
did so. 

Their name was not a bad-sounding one, though it was borne 
by hundreds of the fisher and mining folk in and around the 
barren little Cornish village where they had been bom. Penarth 
has quite a pretty and almost a distinguished tone about it when 
it is sacred to one family only in a neighbourhood. They 
humbly thanked Providence that they had not to bear the 
burden of a hideous surname in addition to the absence of h's 
from the vocabulary of their papa and mamma. And they bore 
the buffetings they received from the Somerset county people 
philosophically, feeling sure that the day would come when the 
Penarths would be able to buffet other aspirants in their turn. 

They had great, and as it turned out justifiable, reliance on 
their brother Arthur. He was regarded rather as a bit of a cad 
in the corps to which he belonged ; at the same time he had the 
recognised power of the purse in it. One autumn he was able 
to bring down three or four men of family, means, position and 
current smartness, to stay at the Hall for ten days. It happened 
to be young Mrs. Graves* first autumn in Somersetshire, and she 
became absorbed into the Penarth circle with a celerity that 
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flattered them immensely, for Mrs. Graves, senior (Geoffrey's 
mother), and his exemplary sisters had held themselves not only 
aloof from, but aloft over the Penarths, and it pleased them well, 
therefore, to draw the younger, brighter representative of the 
Graves' into their net. 

The people whom she ought to have cottoned to and liked 
were dull. Day after day, existence dragged on its dreary, 
changeless round at The Court. Everything about her was 
substantially comfortable and well assured, and there was much 
that was beautiful in the time-sanctified home to which her 
husband had brought her. But Florence Graves soon got to 
look upon old oak carving, antique silver, priceless china and 
rare jewellery that was not entailed, as so much convertible 
property merely. " What's the use of anything, save so much 
money as 'twill bring ? " became her motto. 

To bring men of the right stamp down to the Hall had been 
the work of young Mr. Penarth. To retain them there, to get 
them to recur and bring others along with them, was the pleasing 
task assigned to the Misses Penarth. They soon learnt from 
their brother that, in order to do this, they must inaugurate some 
other form of entertainment wherewith to while away the hours 
of the night than amateur music, billiards and conversation 
especially as neither the native music nor the conversation were 
of a brilliant order. So play became the order of the night, and 
the game they played was baccarat. 

The recklessness and utter absence of science in the game 
commended itself speedily and strongly to Florence Graves. 
One of the most skilled performers at the specially-prepared 
magic table instructed her in its mysteries, and before Geoffrey 
realised that " Flo's new fad " was more than a mere pastime, she 
had become inoculated with such a love for it, as made life 
without it seem a dismal waste. 

When she won, she was so dazzlingly happy that her husband 
had not the heart to check her ; and when she lost, she bore the 
blow so bravely, and defrayed her debts of honour so secretly, 
that he knew nothing about it But still the unceasing, un- 
resting way in which she followed up her intimacy with the 
Penarths annoyed and perplexed him. She allowed them to 
absorb her completely into their circle, and almost put her on 
her honour to stand by them when the traditional, time- 
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established people in the neignbourhood glanced askance, or 
openly condemned them for turning their house into a private 
hell. She " stood up for them " so vehemently, that she became 
entangled in the net-work of her own utterances, and as they 
gave her unstinted praise for her " pluck and staunchness," she 
felt herself to be plenteously rewarded for having to endure the 
disapprobation of her husband and all her steadier -going, 
warmer-hearted but cooler-headed friends. 

During Captain Stafford's visit to The Court, he had been 
carried several times in his hostess* train to Penarth Hall. That 
he had gone there very much against his will availed him not a 
bit. He was quoted as " one of the Penarth set," and made to 
feel himself a renegade if he did not admit the soft impeach- 
ment. Not having the instincts of a gambler, but having the 
instincts of a man, he allowed himself to drift into a surface 
flirtation with the prettiest Miss Penarth. He meant nothing, 
Helen being still the peg on which he hung the warmest feeling 
he had ever had for a woman. But Miss Penarth meant a great 
deal, and was good enough to make her meaning clearly mani- 
fest ; so manifest, indeed, that Captain Stafford brought his visit 
to the Graves' to an abrupt conclusion, and left, swearing to 
himself that nothing should ever tempt him to put his foot inside 
Penarth Hall again. 

This had happened some time before he had the interview 
with Helen CoUette which has been described, and in the interim 
he had done his best to stir his friend, Geoffrey Graves, up to a 
sense of the danger his wife was incurring by her intimacy with 
the Penarths, who fostered and encouraged her gembling pro- 
pensities. At first, Geoffrey had turned a deaf ear to his friend's 
warnings, but, after a time, Florence's calls upon his cheque-book 
passed the bounds even of his tolerance, and he first implored 
and entreated, and finally commanded her to give up both play 
and the Penarths. 

That she did neither was only what might have been expected 
from Florence. 

Her very disobedience pleased Geoffrey. Above all things he 
admired pluck and stamina, and though Florence was exhibiting 
these qualities in a light that was unpleasant to him, he liked her 
the better for doing it. 

"You may lead her with a bit of silk, but, by Jove, she's too 
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mettlesome to be driven/' he told his mother, when that lady 
affectionately reviled him for not insisting upon Florence re- 
linquishing the Penarths and their perilous amusements. 

" You will rue the day you married her, and you know I have 
always told you so, Geoffrey," she answered injudiciously. 
Whereupon Geoffrey smothered an oath, and declared that 
nothing would ever make him regret, much less rue, his 
marriage. 

" Td do it again to-morrow. Flo and I are as happy as any 
two people can be." 

" But, my dear boy, she is impoverishing you. I am told " 

" I wish you wouldn't listen to the tellings of a set of cursed 
gossips. It's hard that my wife can't have a little amusement 
without my own mother finding fault with me about it. The 
beastly scandal-mongers make as much of her losing a few 
pounds as if she were squandering thousands." 

" People say it has come to that, Geoffrey." 

"Then people lie," he said hotly; and for a little time his 
mother believed him, and was happy. 

But though he defended her doings, and stuck up for her 
stoutly when others ventured to asperse her, he fought against 
her infatuation vigorously in private. He tried every means of 
which he was master to break her off a habit which he foresaw, 
more clearly than anyone could point out to him, meant ruin. 
Affectionate remonstrance, autocratic commands, common-sense 
pleadings, all these he tried in turn, and all failed. The deadly 
fascination was upon her, and when she could not play she 
bet upon every trivial event that happened in the neighbour- 
hood, and, being impulsive and inexperienced, she nearly always 
lost. 

Dissatisfaction with her fortunes naturally made her dis- 
satisfied with her own family and with Geoffrey's. She wrote 
reproachful letters to her father, and angry ones to Jane, because 
she had not been given a freer fling in the town house of the 
Herries'. She had flouted the Graves' by openly preferring the 
Penarths, and the more agreeable foreign element in the 
Penarths' set, to these safer, steadier, and, it must be conceded 
. duller relations and friends who would, now that it was too late, 
have been all that was affectionate, gracious and subservient to 
.hoc, if . only she would have entered into alliance with them» 
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Florence would have none of them, and at times Geoffrey almost 
ranged himself on her side. These were the times when she 
would remind him that his mother and sisters had never liked 
her from the first, and had always opposed their marriage. 
" They tried to separate us, dear Geof," she would say plain- 
tively, " how can I ever forget that and profess friendship for 
them, though, of course, I forgive them?" This line of 
argument would flatter Geoffrey into siding with his wife now 
and again, but these occasions recurred less and less frequently 
as time went on. 

As time went on, too, poor Geoffrey had another grievance. 
" One of the smartest men of Arthur's set," as the Misses 
Penarth designated him, was also one of the most frequent 
visitors at Penarth Hall. He had a strong reputation for every 
kind of gallantry, and while women were wont to admire him 
immensely for the nobler, courageous kind, they were secretly 
fascinated, far too much to be good for them, by attentions that 
were the offspring of the other order. He was brilliant and 
versatile, equally good at the arts of war and peace, wrote war 
correspondence like a journalist, had shown himself a fine 
soldier in action, was as daring and defiant in his open pursuit of 
every pretty and charming woman he met, as if she, and she 
alone existed for him ; and indulged in a lavish generosity 
towards those who pleased him that made the better sort dread 
to express admiration for any procurable object in his presence. 

That this man's strong personality and magnificent physique 
soon exercised " a dangerous charm over Mrs. Graves," became 
current cackle in the neighbourhood. The charm was less 
" dangerous " in the way they suspected than the " convenience " 
of him was in another. In a few words. Captain Salusbury was 
a wealthy man, and Florence Graves had accepted the degrada- 
tion of allowing another man than her husband to be her 
banker. 

Up to the present, he had neither exacted nor won anything 
from her save gratitude, which, whether she felt it or not, she 
expressed very prettily. But Geoffrey began to " grizzle " as she 
called it, over the incessant intercourse which existed whenever 
he was in the neighbourhood, between Florence and Salusbury. 
The " grizzling," however, had no manner of effect upon a 
woman who lived so entirely for her own pleasure, that the only 
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sensation the sight of the misery of others caused her was an 
intense desire to get out of their way. When at last the invita- 
tion from her father Icatne for Florence and her husband to 
spend three weeks or a month with him and Jane in town, Mrs. 
Graves would gladly have given her head — or rather Geoffrey's 
head — ^to be able to refuse it Captain Salusbury had got leave 
at her pathetically-worded solicitation, and was spending it at 
Penarth Hall, and as Captain Salusbury had been away for 
about a month, she had a positive hunger for his society. This 
hunger grew savage when it was first mooted to her that she was 
to be separated from him. In vain she pleaded lassitude, that 
would inevitably develop into downright ill-health if she were 
subjected to the racket of London life. Geoffrey reminded her 
that she had been pining with most objectionable persistency for 
this racket ever since her marriage, and firmly impressed upon 
her that he, and not Salusbury, had the ordering of her goings, 
and that accordingly she was to go. 

Then, for the first time, Florence's passively contemptuous in- 
difference to her husband took the form of active dislike. He 
stood resolute and immovable in the way between herself and 
her pleasure. That he, who had hitherto been as malleable gold 
in her hands, should so block her path, made her furious, and in 
her fury she made the fatal mistake of implying that another 
man already gave her more sympathy than he (Geoffrey) did, 
and would have been twice as kind and indulgent were he in 
Geoffrey's place. 

Her frivolity, her disregard of his wishes, her barely concealed 
indifference to him, her extravagance — all these things he had 
half-ignored and wholly forgiven. But when she hinted heart- 
lessly and insolently that another man loved her more, and 
would be kinder to her if she would let him, than the husband 
who was thwarting her a little, Geoffrey's heart nearly broke. 
He still believed her to be so pure and good that he had no fear 
of her falling into actual sin, but that she should suffer her 
thoughts to dwell on the possibility of another man loving her 
better, and being more tender to her than he was himself, 
seemed to him to sully what he supposed to be the snowy purity 
of her mind. 

He would not degrade her by any display of jealousy after 
this. He would show her how absolutely her hints and im- 
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plications had failed to make him distrust. She might see as 
much of Captain Salusbury as she pleased ; but he was deter-» 
mined that she should accept her father's invitation and go to 
town. 

{To be continued^ 
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Hrt, an&Jt0 Uelationebtp to fiver^&ai? Xife* 

I DO not suppose many, amongst even observant people (unless 
they take the trouble to investigate the matter specially) can 
realize what an important factor Art has become to the most 
trivial object of everyday life, or how impossible it is for us to do 
without its aid at every turn. 

By Art, I mean the embellishment or beautifying of articles 
of utility or necessity, the imitation of Nature as far as it is 
possible for us to copy, or translate the beautiful and perfect 
so lavishly spread about us, and bring it within the scope of our 
hourly necessities. 

As an instinct, this craving after the beautiful is developed 
very early in man and woman. The first instinct of the child 
of course is for food, but the second will be for ornament, it cries 
for its mother's milk first, and when satisfied with this craving, 
next becomes attracted towards the fringes and buttons of its 
mother's dress, or the pendant dangling from the end of its 
father s watch chain. 

To gratify this early taste, the baby becomes possessor of a gum- 
stick, but I very much doubt if the baby has yet been bom who 
would be satisfied with a plain, unadorned bit of stiff india- 
rubber, if it can have its choice between this and the attractive 
carved coral, with its ornaments of glittering bells. 

Amongst early nations, our own for instance, which I put upon 
the same j;level as the aboriginals of Australia or the natives of 
New Guinea, we find the same instinct for Art and observation 
of Nature, there is no nation so low or primitive which does not 
indulge in ornament. 

It is also a curious point in Natives, that the more primitive 
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they are, and the more refined in their taste, the nearer they are 
to Nature and each other, it is the half-civilized only who depart 
from the imitation of what they see about them, and indulge in 
eccentricities and extravagances. 

This directness and simplicity stamps each effort of the child 
and the savage when they attempt to express their idea?, ideas 
which are prompted by what they see ; and the same directness 
and simplicity, are the sign-marks on all the most perfect work 
of the finished artist, whether he is the designer of pictures, 
churches, pleasure grounds, or the costumier who strives tD cover 
the defects of his wealthy patron. 

Talking about clothes and the near affinity between Nature and 
Art, even in this I remember once the great Parisian autocrat of 
costumes, Mr. Worth, coming to Melrose, especially to study the 
ruins of that fine abbey to get ideas for future designs in ladies* 
dresses ; his system is to look at the woman who comes to him 
for advice in this all important matter, see how she walks back- 
wards and forwards, studying as she does so, all her good points 
and defects, then, being a poet in his own line, he imagines her 
as the ideal woman, and without troubling himself about her own 
tastes or inclinations, he creates a dress in shape and colour which 
will make her as nearly approaching to his ideal woman as she can 
be made ; this is his great secret and the cause of his success and 
popularity, he always strives to work up to his ideal of beauty 
and the perfection of Nature in the most direct and easiest way 
possible. 

As proof of this, a friend of mine once went to him to get a 
costume. This lady could never get any dress to suit her, 
something was for ever amiss with the tone or shape, Nature 
had not been over kind to her either in form or colour, and her 
dressmakers, as she did herself, always attired her according to 
the fashion of the hour, which of course, not being originated 
for her specially, could not be expected to suit her. 

Worth was at last caught in a moment of leisure by this 
applicant, who had lingered about the threshold of his palace of 
fashion for some weary weeks before she could gain her point. 

The great man looked her over critically as one might ex- 
amine a horse for sale at a fair, then he made her walk before 
him twice, and telling her " that would do,** consigned her over 
to an assistant who took her measurements, her name and 
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address, and gave her a receipt for her fee of one hundred 
guineas. 

A week or so more passed and then the dreamt-about costume 
came to hand — as the lady remarked : " It was the plainest and 
shabbiest-looking frock that ever I saw, but when I tried it on 
I looked better than ever I had done in my lifer 

Worth's idea suited this lady because it was fashioned only for 
her, but ten chances to one it would not have suited any one else. 
Why ? — because there are no replicas in Nature. 

This is where a ruling fashion is so ridiculous, it may answer 
the one who is important enough to bring it into vogue, but it 
cannot possibly, for the reason which I have stated, answer any 
one else. 

Look along the street at the faces and figures which are con- 
stantly hurrying past, each one different in nose, eyes, mouth, 
expression and gait, it is wonderful how it can be, but so it is ! 
Look at any park, you cannot find two oaks alike, nor even 
two blades of grass. 

It is this variety which makes the world so charming, and 
the world's Maker so worthy of our profoundest adoration, it is 
the perfection of Art and limitless design before which we 
may abase ourselves with proud humility as being portion of this 
great originality and try to imitate with confidence ; for depend 
upon it, this infinite variety does not stop with outside objects, 
but is carried on, and within, to our minds, thoughts, and obser- 
vations ; as there are no two objects alike, so no two onlookers 
can see the same object exactly in the same way, or reflect 
exactly alike, therefore we must stand apart from all others and 
be original whether we wish to be or not. 

This is the consolation that I would give to young artists 
who may imagine, because they are born in the nineteenth 
century that they are bom a few centuries too late to make their 
mark in the world ; we are never too late for anything unless we 
make ourselves too late through sloth, or timidity, as long as we 
work with an intention, we must always move on, as we were 
intended to move on ; remember this when your hearts are in- 
clined to grow weak, and you fancy that you are going along too 
slowly. 

King Solomon thought that he knew everything and had been 
bom too late when he wrote " There is nothing new under the 
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sun," yet after Solomon came many others who discovered fresh 
objects to admire — Shakespere and Milton, and after them 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and still the busy minds keep turning up, 
fresh and new, fitting exactly to the day which has been made 
for them. In Solomon's day the countless daisies opened their 
petals to greet the sunbeam and closed them again at nightfall, 
each daisy different from all other daisies, while the sparrows 
hopped about in all their subtle varieties, as the daisies and 
sparrows have continued to come and go down the ages, and as 
they must continue while this ever renovating world lasts, as 
fresh, as perfect, and as startlingly new as when man first 
opened his eyes and beheld that wonderful Nature of which he 
was part and portion. 

I hold that we have all original ideas as much as Solomon or 
Shakespere had, if we like to use our own minds and our own 
eyes as they did. We have all our limit as they had theirs, 
for Solomon proved that he had reached his limit else he would 
never have written that sentence; he had seen all that he could com- 
prehend, and so gave the rest up as vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Job saw more than Solomon, for sorrow had opened his eyes 
and expanded his senses, drawing him into the heart of Nature, 
therefore he became a wiser and, at the end, a happier man, 
dying while still a student of the wonders all around him, and 
this is the religion which we must seek to embrace if we 
would advance in wisdom. We must begin, continue and end 
as students, with our comprehensions growing as we grow older, 
never resting in our work or investigations, ever trying to grasp 
the lessons set before us, and to express as far as we are able 
what we have learnL 

These lessons in Art are constantly about us in our everyday 
life. We walk through the forest in summer time, under the 
canopy of green arches, with the upstanding boughs of trees 
spreading away until they become indistinct in the shadowy 
distance. What does this suggest, if not the grand cathedrals 
with their pillars and arched domes ? and this is what the early 
Fathers saw and tried to reproduce in their churches and 
abbeys. We look up and see the clouds floating above us some- 
times with shapes like cherubs and angels, at other times like 
demons and evil spirits, so the old painters and poets watched 
and got their ideas of heaven and hell. 
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It is now more than twenty years since I first went amongst 
those people whom we call savages. I mixed amongst the 
tribes of Australia, the South Sea Islanders and the Maories. I 
had no better reason for going at first than a boy*s wish to see 
the world, when I began my wanderings, but I was not long 
before I got a definite purpose which has moved me ever since. 

I had taken lessons in drawing and painting before I left 
home, otherwise I do not think my travels would have been of 
much service to me. I also had a habit of not only sketching 
what struck me as peculiar or useful, but also of writing down 
carefully the descriptions of what I saw as I went along. 

At first I wrote down these observations at random, such as, if 
I saw a sunset I w^ould write something like this, " Sun half only 
seen, vermilion growing to glaze of lake, lower half purple 
spreading out to dun, upper space ochre to orange with lemon, 
light edges of clouds near the sun, and shadow sides of warm 
purple grey ; above, green back space growing to pearly grey, 
with rays shooting up cream tinted, and filmy feathery clouds 
creamy and flesh coloured." 

This for the colours ; then I would describe the shapes of the 
cloud-masSes from their likeness to something else. Sometimes 
they would look like trees, then I thought what kind of tree 
they resembled, or it might be a flying figure, with a distorted 
hunchback rushing after it. As I followed these fancies, it was 
wonderful what a tragic story that sunset told me before I was 
done with it. 

Once I was staying with a gentleman who added phrenology 
to his other accomplishments. He asked me if I never tried to 
write poetry, and I said, " I had not," to which he replied, " Then 
try it, for I think you have the gift." 

I sat down that night and attempted to make rhyme, but as I 
did not know much about the rules, and had no subject, I sat 
down and cudgelled my brains for words and rhyme without 
considering what was my theme, and therefore I failed, because 
I had nothing definite to write about. 

As far as I can now remember I think that my first attempt 
was a love-poem, but as I had never been in love, and had no 
woman to stand before me as a model, and no experience to serve 
me for the emotional part, it was all vague, and the result was 
exactly what might have been expected, meaningless words. 
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Had I contented myself with writing about what I saw and 
knew, I might have made something. 

And this was what I learnt afterwards, after many failures, 
never to take up my brush or pen unless I had something 
definite to do— that is, never to depend altogether upon inspira- 
tions ; have the object first vividly before me, and then it is not 
very difficult to describe it, so long as one does not try to im- 
prove upon the model, or go out of the way to write or paint too 
finely. 

I discovered, after a great many failures, that Nature cannot 
be improved upon, or even approached, and that the utmost my 
imagination could do was to put into recognisable, if faulty, 
shape what stood before my eyes, or the feelings which I myself 
experienced ; in fact, I learnt, that what we call imagination is 
not the gift of creating things out of chaos, but rather the 
remembering of emotions or scenes and real personages, and 
that the more vividly I could remember, the better work I did. 

Then I knew that Shakespeare's mighty genius lay in his vast 
powers of observation and in his direct simplicity of expression, 
and that the great charm of his characters lay in their reality, 
for they were people whom he had met and studied. 

But I did not learn this all at once, as I have said. I had to 
go through the preliminary stages of vanity and vexation of 
spirit, stages when I wallowed in paint and ink, fancying myself 
heaven-inspired, and beyond the necessity of using my eyes if I 
desired to do anything fine. It was all very well for sketches to 
look like Nature, and be particular, but for finished work, oh 
dear, no ! So I struggled on, spoiling canvases and good paper, 
before the age of common sense arrived ; never valuing the 
best works of all, which were my direct notes and sketches from 
Nature. 

It was the aboriginals of Australia who put me first upon the 
right track ; a miserable, low-caste race they appear to those 
who see them hanging about the white settlements, clad in 
fantastic rags, the cast-off garments of the white fellow, and 
taking, with his rags, all the debasing vices of the conquerors, 
but a very different race when in their native wilds, with their 
mystic institutions and hereditary laws. 

We are so apt to despise these black fellows, and to classify 
them all as savages and benighted heathens, particularly if we 
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know nothing about them, as we did the Indians and Russians, 
Chinese and Japanese, before our eyes became opened to their 
wonderful arts and ancient mysteries, their sciences, philo- 
sophies and spiritualisms ; nowadays, like all people who take 
extreme views, we are rushing into the opposite direction and 
adopting, with blind credulity, all which we formerly as blindly 
despised. 

Our markets are crowded with Eastern and Japanese wares, 
our apartments are becoming Oriental, and crammed with those 
artistic realisations of nightmare monstrosities which the opium- 
smoking children of the sun delight in ; fortunately we can 
purchase specimens of these eccentric artists cheaply, and, for the 
money, marvellously well done ; yet, graceful or quaint as these 
designs may be, to the art mind they are as dangerous as the 
opium habit from which they are generated. 

They are all morbid outcomes of an unwholesome and un- 
natural taste, suggestive only of that refinement which is blase 
of tenderness, humanity or morality, and which is nearly past all 
excitements, except such as are monstrous and beastly, the 
demoralising refinement of decay. Artistic? — yes; we must 
grant to them the praise of artistic execution, but this is the 
whole length which we can go in the matter of praise, and this is 
not enough for Art to be of real utility to daily life and its 
hourly obligations. 

Oriental art is pitiless, and cruel as a reasonless monster, in 
the lesson which it inculcates — cruel, fatalistic, and emotionless, 
therefore, to us Westerns, enervating and demoralising. The 
real philosophers and humanitarians of the East are contem- 
platers of Nature direct, and they only represent the objects of 
their veneration by obscure symbols, never by blasphemous 
caricatures ; it is the unbelievers of the East, and the demon- 
worshippers who give us these nightmare creations, and who 
have gone beyond the dreams of Paradise ; no flower-land opens 
up to them in their periods of opium-stupor ; it is a land of 
gloomy shadows and dank, dead leaves, though which crawl 
reptiles and noxious insects, or ghouls loom up grotesque and 
horrible, and these fond remembrances they embody in artistic 
shapes on bronzes, rare lacquer work and tapestry, and send out 
broadcast to demoralise the world of modern culture. 

And now let us consider the result of dealing with this syren 
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" false Art," upon our daily lives. Insensibly the deadly poison 
IS imbibed in small doses, until the strength and clearness of 
daylight looks garish to us, the direct colouring of Nature 
appears too raw, and we can no longer inhale a full breath of 
life as it is given to us, unfettered, into our vitiated lungs. 

The faith which was all-sufficient for our ancestors is dis- 
carded, not for atheism, but for a mysticism infinitely more 
childish and superstitious than the religion which we super- 
ciliously term superstitious. Witness such pitiful exhibitions as 
those impostors, so called " Aissouss," who have recently dis- 
graced London with their disgusting and fraudulent tricks, such 
flimsy-like performances as we have been accustomed to see at 
penny shows at country fairs since our boyhood, only, in the 
case of these Eastern shams, not half so cleverly executed as the 
feats done by the ordinary country showman. 

This is where Art has such a resistless influence upon our 
daily life, and why we should be careful to discriminate between 
the true and the false. 

False Art will make us cruel and remorseless, that is, the per- 
sonating and choosing of monstrosities, and the more artfully 
they are designed the more degraded and callous we must be- 
come, the more deeply we must sink in our moral perception of 
what is good and noble in humanity. And while we sink step 
by step, the more morbidly vivisecting must we become, and as 
we have grown accustomed to the study and contemplation of 
distortion, the more distorted will be our views of everyday life ; 
humanity will represent only a field for the investigation of 
developed or undeveloped vices and ignoble desires, there can be 
no possible room for virtue or lofty aspirations in the life which 
they take up to vivisect, in fact before they have got half-way 
through with their cold-blooded, one-sided investigation, it is no 
longer life which they are cutting about but a putrid corpse. 

So much for those who are artistic or literary under these dis- 
torted circumstances. The others who are not so gifted in in- 
tellectual qualities, but who have the same aspirations, develop 
in action as the others do in thought, and become by un- 
natural progression such epicures in horrors as the White- 
chapel monster whom we have come to know as "Jack the 
Ripper." 

True or healthy Art is content with the directness of the 
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example which Nature sets before it, the result of which is, faith 
in beauty, faith in virtue, and hopeful toleration of vice. 

Vice to these students is no more the natural aspect of 
humanity than blight is the natural state of the leaves upon the 
trees or flowers ; it is a diseased state which must be endured, 
but may be eradicated. By constantly watching the healthy life, 
they come to comprehend the causes for the unhealthy more 
quickly than do those who morbidly brood upon the blighted 
portions only ; i.e,y their comprehensions become more vivid, and 
their minds more robust, for our health depends entirely upon 
the food we feed upon. People may accustom themselves to 
feed upon poisons, but if they do, it is utterly impossible for 
them ever to live upon anything else or be able to exist without 
their daily dose. 

To come back to my own experience in my search after 
Nature. When mixing among the natives of Australia I got 
the first revelation of what I ought to do. I saw that they had 
many wise laws, blending with much that was ugly, gross, and 
superstitious. Some of their rites appeared contemptible, but 
even these rites perhaps seemed so owing to my own imper- 
fect knowledge of their origin and the secretiveness of the natives 
themselves regarding these, yet some of their laws were clear 
enough and good enough to be adopted by the most civilized 
races with advantage. Their marriage laws and stern strictness 
regarding consanguinity stand, with singular force of natural 
wisdom, out from a mass of apparently reasonless rites and 
mysteries. 

In this wild state the tribes are a muscular and well-formed 
race considering the privations from want of food and water 
which they have to undergo at times. This scarcity of food 
and long intervals between rains have forced them to become 
nomadic in their habits, and account naturally for the want of 
homes or villages, and the rudeness of their places of shelter. 
Where people are compelled to shift often, they do not care to 
adorn their temporary homes — a few shards of gum-tree bark are 
good enough to keep the dew from them at nights, and the sun 
rays are never too strong for them during the day. They are 
accustomed to take long marches and endure hunger and thirst 
on the way, so that they have no place for weakly members. 
If such are born they are promptly killed as soon as the fact is 
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discovered. If they become weakly afterwards, then such are 
doomed to a life of celibacy, so that the tribe may not deterio- 
rate. 

I noticed that their ideas never went beyond what they were 
accustomed to see constantly about them ; that the origin of 
their characteristic weapon, the boomerang, was the eucalyptus 
leaf — that long leaf which turns its thin edge to the light, and 
when it falls from the tree, circles in its descent as do their for- 
midable implements of defence ; that in their songs and dances 
they told a tale of Nature as they saw it ; and then I began to 
understand that where their strength lay I might find mine also, 
and so I became a realist, and learnt never to begin a sentence 
or paint a sketch unless I had a definite object, with its shape, 
size, colouring, and character vividly before me. 

Then I advanced another step in this primitive school of 
Nature. I learnt that these people never wasted words when 
they wished to express themselves, and so I began to see how 
much stronger brevity is than ornate and laboured phraseology, 
and how much finer an ornament is when standing isolated and 
in no way disguised by superfluous flourishes, and then I think 
my education was complete as far as the Australian aboriginal 
could instruct me. 

I very soon found plenty to do, and never afterwards wanted 
a subject. I studied the gum-tree, with its perfect flower, where 
the male and female are united from birth, and those medicinal 
leaves which look so sparse, but are so closely put together, the 
density of which can only be seen when the hurricane blows 
them about until they are like our willow trees at home. I 
watched the sturdy, twisted, gleaming branches, like great white 
snakes, so different from any other branches of tr^es, until I 
grew to love them. 

(I remember how an all-wise Art Editor once objected to one 
of my representations of a gum-tree because he said that the 
branches were so serpentine^ and therefore not like the trees 
which he had been accustomed to see. I might have over- 
looked his ignorant remark, but I found it difficult to forgive 
his sending my drawing to another artist, who took the ser- 
pentine appearance out of the branches, and so made them appear 
like the trees to which he had been accustomed before it was 
allowed to be seen in print, and have.often wondered what the 
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people accustomed to real gum-trees have said about this 
London manufactured gum-tree.) 

Then the wonderful trunks, with the bark hanging in long 
strips from them like fluttering rags of brown sails ! Mighty 
trees, some of them rising four hundred feet into the blue-grey 
sky, and large enough in girth to make respectable sized houses, 
yet appearing beside their giant brethren just like ordinary 
trees, until we began to measure their circumference — ^size is so 
deceptive in this strange and vast sun-bathed land — Australia. 

What a lot I have written already about this one tree of 
Australia, in all its many varieties, and yet I feel so much more 
than I can ever express, either with brush or pen, it has grown 
so much a part of myself. 

What poetry may yet be written over its glory as has been 
felt and written about the grand old oak of England. The gum- 
tree of Australia, with its twisted limbs and tough heart, as 
broad-spreading as the glorified tree of the Druids, as mighty 
as the gigantic pine of California, with a character all its own, 
and stamping it alone as a king of trees, an iron monarch 
against which the axes of the woodmen break their edges and 
turn aside, a benificent ruler, for at its foot lie wells of water to 
quench the thirsty, and in its leaves nestle the most potent 
medicine to cure disease. 

How I have studied it in the rosy dawn when the hidden sun 
changed the upper branches to vermilion, and the crowds of 
paroquets and cockatoos which it had sheltered all night woke 
up at the welcome sight of day ; how I have watched it in the 
sun glare, with each outline sharply defined, while the strong- 
beaked laughing-jackass bent over a bare snowy limb, and 
watched keenly amongst the underwood for its prey, the venomous 
snake, or been startled by the uncanny burst of mockery, when, 
after darting down and grabbing the victim, and swiftly soaring 
high in air, he dropped the wriggling reptile ; it was then the 
bird, misnamed a jackass, laughed as it watched the snake fall 
prone to earth and break its back. 

In the afterglow, when the gaunt limbs became salmon-tinted 
with a ghostly gleam over the forest, where deep shadows were 
gathering fast, and in the dazzling moonlight, when they stood 
out like great pillars, row upon row, mile after mile, as I rode 
along, without seemingly a termination, some with the leaves 
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drooping in black masses, while in other parts great tracts of 
country were covered with dead wood, where the forest fires had 
passed and shrivelled up their lives, or the squatter had destroyed 
them for the sake of his herds, but dead or alive these grand 
trees stand year after year, majestic and assertive of their rank 
as lords, like solemn sentinels keeping guard over a silent land. 

What I mastered in Australia I carried with me to other lands 
trying to learn what the tattoo markings and Tapu laws 
meant amongst the Maories of New Zealand, the punctilioes 
and ceremonies of the South Sea Islanders, and always getting 
my attention turned back to Nature direct when I was inclined 
to wander from this purpose or grow at all self-sufficient or 
inclined to lean upon my own resources. 

It was my failures which ever and again proved to me that I 
had no resources of my own to fall back upon, and that I was 
only wasting my talents when I tried to take my eyes from the 
face of Nature ; she had proved herself all-sufficient for every 
imagination which I could ever hope to conceive, no matter how 
long I lived ; her school the best college and herself the only 
instructress which I needed at this advanced stage. 

It is a glorious experience this spread out Nature-college, 
which I recommend to every one desirous of being regarded as 
original ; an ever varied series of lessons, the chief charm of 
which is that each student can only take away a little to call his 
own, leaving a full treasury for whoever cares to come after 
him. 

Copy great masters, and read the best authorities ; you will 
see what they were able to take out of this treasury, without 
diminishing its riches, but do not borrow, or try to wear their 
jewellery, for on you they will be second-hand adornments, 
besides, to do so will be as foolish an act on your part as if you 
put on a suit of clothes made for and worn by some one else, 
instead of taking the clothes which have been measured and 
made expressly for yourself. 

Of course you must learn to understand how to choose what 
is best suited for you, and for this purpose you must go into 
strict training, so as to learn the laws and rules which these 
masters all had to learn first and improve upon as they progressed 
through the preliminary stages, towards that wider school where 
no earthly master could guide them. 

10 
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Like " Johnny Ducks " in my story of " Eight Bells," I left 
home pretty early to begin my wanderings, but before I left 
home I had gone through a stiff training with different masters, 
in fact, I cannot remember the time when I began to study 
drawing and painting, but it must have been long before I began 
the alphabet, for I can recollect that event very clearly, with a 
few of the ordinary incidents connected with it. 

Both my parents were artists and lovers of literature and art ; 
this love for books had been in both families for generations, as 
well as the taste for travelling ; many of my ancestors had been 
great travellers, while not a few of them had paid the penalty of 
their lives for their curiosity to see the world. 

My father painted mostly in oil colours, landscape and figure, 
and he had gone through a very careful training under some of 
the best masters ; my mother painted in water-colours, and her 
forte was flawers and fruit, so that I had the benefit of watching 
them, and getting trained almost insensibly to myself. I 
painted my first landscape in oils when I was six years old, a 
copy of a picture lent to me by my first outside master, before 
he sent his own to the exhibition, and which he allowed me to 
sell afterwards for two guineas — to me a very large sum at the 
time. 

I can remember this picture most vividly for the reason that 
I had to do it twice over before my father was satisfied ; the 
first canvas was so badly done and enraged him so much that 
he broke it over my head as a warning to me to be more careful ; 
the second attempt must have been better, for, although he did 
not praise it (he never praised anything I did), yet he did not 
condemn it, while one day, as I was sitting under the table 
unseen, he brought in a gentleman to look at it who said, " it 
was wonderful." 

My next master was a German designer from Munich, who 
taught me ornamental drawing ; he would not let me touch my 
paint-box at all while he was present, but kept me strictly for 
over three years to charcoal, pencil, and cartridge paper. At first 
it was straight and curved lines only; next ornaments and 
friezes in relief; in my third year he allowed me to draw leaves 
and blades of grass from nature, also in the winter time the 
bare trees ; finally before he turned me off his hands he made 
me arrange flowers and shrubs into groups, drawing them first 
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exactly and next turning them into ornamental shapes and 
designs. 

After him, I passed through the hands of a portrait painter, 
drawing and shading with charcoal only from the life. Then I 
painted the same in monochrome in oils (I did not attempt 
water colours, except to do flowers in the style my Mother 
painted, for many years). 

As a relaxation my father allowed me sometimes to paint 
pictures in oil from Nature. With some of my boy friends, I 
went out on Saturdays sketching. We formed a club, and saved 
up our pocket money to reward the best painter, the umpire 
being the landscape painter who had all along been my friend 
and instructor in landscape painting. 

While thus trying to master in practice the A B C of Art, 
through the long winter nights, after I had learnt my school 
lessons for next day, my father made me read all sc^ts of books 
on the theory of Art in its many branches. He used to mark 
off portions which he wished to impress upon my memory and 
make me write them in my exercise book. In this way I copied 
off the greater part of M. ChevreuFs " Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours," a very long work indeed. 

Then came the rules of perspective and measurements, also 
artistic anatomy. I worked first from Dr. Knox's book, and 
afterwards from Leonardo de Vinci's. - Ships had always a 
great fascination for me, and I used to read and copy from all 
sorts of books on this subject, principally ship-builders' manuals 
and seamen's navigation guides. 

My father, besides his painting, had also studied many other 
sciences; geology, mathematics, astronomy and botany. I 
fancy his favourite pastime was botany. He saved me twice 
from being poisoned, through his knowledge of plants. He used 
to tell me about the stars and their distances, and how, by the 
aid of mathematics, he was able to measure space, and from that, 
I began to have what has been a passion with me ever since, a 
desire to know all about the early nations and how they grew, 
with their myths and religions. 

So my daily life was impregnated with Art and Science, Art 
chiefly, into which all the others merge. I may say that I was 
twelve years grinding at the preliminary portions of my Art 
education. It took me nearly eight years to write the twelve 
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parts of my " Life and Nature Studies," after I had gone over 
the world for the first time, and in this book I have tried to write 
what I had learnt during my travels and before them, that is 
about twenty-six years of Art study, and I do not think that I 
can advise any one to attempt to master the principles of Art in 
a shorter space of time. 

I would divide the time thus : Five years to hard outline 
drawing ; the younger the student begins the more facile his 
hand will grow ; five years to anatomy and the life, and the rest 
of the time to the countless difficulties which he will constantly 
encounter, and which will give so much pleasure in the 
conquering. 

It must be admitted that, at the first, straight and curved lines 
are no more interesting to the Art student than are the pot- 
hooks in the preliminary stages of caligraphy, but they are both 
equally necessary for the making of a free and pure draughtsman 
and writer. By and by, when persevered with, these lines become 
a positive pleasure to indulge in, so much so, that the veteran 
artist when he is idling an hour away, if he has a piece of paper 
before him, or with his walking cane, will unconsciously revert to 
this early practice, and draw flowing parallel lines upon the 
paper or on the sand. What was once a severe task has thus 
become a relaxation. 

I would not also insist upon only dry and hard grinding 
during these preliminary years (some authorities do), any more 
than I could expect a man wishing to exercise one muscle leaving 
all the rest of the body inactive. I would rather advise students 
to exercise all their faculties as well ; colours, gradation, outside 
sketching from Nature, copying in galleries, and from the life, 
only never let them forget that this is the one muscle which they 
must exercise, regularly and without intermission, for it is the all 
important factor of their future lives. 

Everything helps Art, as Art enters into everything ; music, 
poetry, science, history, romance ; in every walk of life which we 
may enter upon, it must be ennobled by Art, while the 
draughtsman has a decided advantage over the man who cannot 
draw. 

Are you a gardener? To be a master of the craft you must 
learn the laws of form, colour, arrangement and symmetry. A 
tailor ? If you can draw well you will become a cutter-out. In 
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fact I do not know the profession or trade where Art does not 
enter into and advantage the man who has it to command. 

All this it does in its practical, money-making, worldly side, 
which is to me the under-side of Art, for, after all, money- 
making, although a very useful accomplishment as far as the 
world goes, is not a very noble or high gift, excepting for the 
power which it gives to the lucky possessor to do good to his 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. Where Art comes in and fulfils 
its highest mission is the almost limitless range which it imparts 
to the votary of intellectual pleasure and ethic enjoyments. We 
are all bom with eyes and senses of taste, smell and sight, etc., 
it is true — that is, all healthy beings are so blessed — but it is Art 
which takes the grosser films from these senses and renders 
them acute, so that each pleasure may be multiplied a thousand- 
fold. 

The ears can distinguish sounds as they are given to us. Art 
makes them appreciate music. The eyes can see hills and 
valleys. Art makes them take exquisite pleasure in forms and 
colours, a keener appreciation in all which comes within their 
range. It is the education and refinement of all the five material 
senses. 

But it also passes these outer gates, and impregnates the soul 
until the imprisoned Psycho can burst from her fetters and 
spread out her gossamer wings to the warmth and golden light 
of the Love-world. Whoever is once really touched by the 
purifying kiss of Art, can no more go back to the fog-land of 
debased desires or commonplace, than can the butterfly return to 
her caterpillar state of crawling. He must soar over the heads of 
the grubs, joyous and free, basking all the day of his life in the 
sun-light of sensitive impressions. Pity claims him as her 
favourite child, and Charity, the divine, breathes upon him for 
ever with her fragrant, life-giving breath. 

Hume Nisbet, 
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H terrible piece of "Woneenee 

By FAUSTINA LINDSEY. 
CHAPTER I. 



« < 



Dear Mr. Lawford/ Bab, help me ! * Dear Mr. Lawford.* 
Why can't I write letters like other people ? Papa always gets 
so cross if they are not worded exactly as he wants, and one 
person's mind cannot be put into another's. You know what I 
mean, Bab ? And he's sure to ask to see this one unless I get 
it closed and stamped before he comes in — he never likes to 
waste a stamp. * Dear Mr. Lawford.' Bab, help me ! " 

" Why, at the age of twenty-one, you are unable to write a 
dinner-invitation, or to put two words together on paper, is more 
than I can tell," replied the appealed -to Bab, uhsympathetically. 
"Really, Eva, I'm almost ashamed of you, though I'm younger 
than you. And in the schoolroom, they always said your 
essays — that one on * Napoleon in Exile ' for instance — were 
most beautifully expressed." 

" That's all very well. I could write fifty essays and letters 
too most splendidly, as long as they weren't — the letters, I mean 
— to real people. Some people are shy in company or in talking, 
and I think I'm shy in writing letters." 

" Papa has evidently determined to cure you of your interesting 
malady, poor dear ! He gives you all his correspondence to do 
because he knows you hate it. It was the same with me and 
mustard — you remember, Eva ? How I couldn't swallow it, and 
he found out and made me ! And then I pretended I'd got to 
like it, and he left off. Say you enjoy writing letters above all 
things, that your chief delight is especially to pen elegantly- 
worded dinner-invitations and then you will have some peace." 

" Bab, you shouldn't," remonstrated the elder sister. " Papa 
only means to — to " 

"Educate our tastes, I know," replied Bab. "But you'd 
better get on quick — you've only this one left ! It isn't a stiff 
invitation, you know." 

" All the worse ; in that case when I've made up one, I can 
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copy off all the rest," said Eva. " But papa said, * write cordially 
and tell Mr. Lawford that I am much indebted for his kindness 

in forwarding the second volume of ' Oh, Bab ! how can I 

say all that as well as ask him to dinner ? " 

" No difficulty that I can see in your writing ' cordially * to 
Mr. Lawford. You feel so excessively cordial towards him, my 
dear. Why, after meeting him twice, or at most three times, 
you informed me that that was the sort of man " 

" Be quiet, Bab. Til never confide in you again, never ! Oh, 
dear ! it's nearly luncheon-time, and papa will be in almost im- 
mediately, he may have come already. Help me, Bab ; 111 write 
anything you say." 

"Very well," agreed her sister. "I'll dictate to you. Are 
you ready ? * Dear Mr. Lawford * — how tired I am of the man's 
name — * My father wishes me to thank you for sending him 
the second volume of Trent's new translation, which he promises 
to return in a day or two. He also would be very glad if you 
could dine here on Tuesday, the 21st, at eight o'clock, as 
he would like you to meet my aunt, Mrs. Clare, who is coming 
up to town for a day or two.' There now, that'll do. Then, 
' Yours, very truly, Eva Falconer.' " 

" Many thanks, but I know my own name. But, Bab, do you 
think that's the way papa meant me to write? Longer^ he 
wanted, and then * cordially.' Oh, dear ! it shall do. Give me 
an envelope. What's the man's address ? " 

" You know that, as when we passed it yesterday, you said, 
* that's where Mr. Lawford lives,' with an affectionate glance at 
an upper window." 

" Bab, don't. Quick, there's papa ! Where's a stamp ? Too 
late!" 

A heavy tread was heard on the landing outside, as Eva 
Falconer hurriedly wrote the address of the note which had been 
the subject of so much consideration and many sighs of distress, 
but the footsteps passed the room in which the two girls were 
sitting, and a door was heard to close noisily at the other end 
of the passage. 

" It is papa, and he's cross. You heard the door ! " exclaimed 
Eva. " Thank goodness, the letters are all done ! Now, Bab," 
and here a sparkle of mischief lighted up Eva's face, " if Mr. 
Lawford was the subject of an essay, or if the world was really 
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a nice, straightforward kind of place, where everyone could say 
right out what they felt — oh, dear ! then, Bab, my letter to him 
would be a very different production from that stilted lone 
there!" 

"One minute ago it was ^ don't, Bab,' when I only said you 
felt cordial towards him ! Well, what would you have 
to say, supposing the world was *a nice, straightforward 
place'?" 

But Eva was stooping in absorption over her davenport, and 
did not answer Bab's enquiry. Her pen this time was that 
of a ready writer. As it flew over the paper, the colour rushed 
to her cheeks, and she bent her head down to hide the laughter 
that came rippling over her usually thoughtful face. In a 
moment or two she signed her name with a flourish, and handed 
the sheet to her sister. 

"Read," she said. "Read my secret thoughts and learn 
them. But if ever you remind me in any way of what I've 
written, Bab, Til — I'll put an end to you somehow!" 

Bab's face, as she glanced at the paper in her hand, expressed 
complete bewilderment. After a moment or two, she broke into 
a peal of laughter, in which her sister, unable to keep up the 
fiction of profound gravity, joined her. 

"Eva, Eva," said Bab, when she had slightly regained her 
composure. "You are insane. To think of you writing this. 
No. don't take it ; let me read ! See how it sounds. Oh ! if 
you sent it. Think if papa saw it ! " 

The mention of her father sobered the girl. 

" Bab," she said, " tear it up quick. I shouldn't have written 
it ! Perhaps it wasn't nice of me, Bab, though it was only a joke. 
Tear it up quick, or give it to me." 

Bab handed the letter to her sister, and at that moment a 
gong sounded. Eva slipped it into her blotting-book. 

" That's luncheon," said she, " and papa will be vexed if we're 
not down. Where's the real letter to Mr. Lawford ? Oh ! where 
did I put it ? Here's the envelope. Where has that letter gone ? 
Oh ! I've got it," and hurriedly folding the sheet of note-paper, 
she slipped it in. 

" There, all those can go to the post now. How many have I 
written ? Nine ! " — with a sigh of relief — and in another instant 
the two sisters left the room. 
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As they seated themselves at the luncheon-table, Mr. Falconer, 
already in his place, looked up impatiently. 

" Five minutes late. You will oblige me, Eva, and you also, 
Barbara, by remembering that the luncheon hour is two o'clock. 
Why you cannot be down at the time passes my comprehension. 
I detest unpunctuality." 

With these words, Mr. Falconer applied himself to the good 
things before him, and a few minutes passed in silence. Soon, 
however, he again lifted his head. This time his attention was 
attracted by his younger daughter, who, with a supernaturally 
seraphic expression, was emptying half the contents of the 
mustard-pot on to her plate. 

" Barbara ! " exclaimed her father. 

" Papa ? " said Barbara. 

" Of all the unladylike habits you indulge in, your tricks at 
table are the worst. Let me never see you give way again — 
under my roof at least — to such depraved tastes.** 

" Very well, papa," came meekly from the offender. " I only 
fancied that it was part of a lady's training to eat with propriety 
and moderation whatever was placed before her." These last 
words in almost imperceptible mimicry of her father's pompous 
tone and manner. 

Mr. Falconer felt there was something he didn't quite approve 
of in this speech, and seemed to be endeavouring to find out the 
cause of offence, when Eva interposed. 

" Papa, dear," she said in her soft voice, " I've written all those 
notes, and I gave them to James to post some time this after- 
noon." 

"Eva," came from Bab, before Mr. Falconer had time to 
answer — " Eva loves writing letters so. It is quite a pleasure to 
see anyone so thoroughly enjoying themselves." 

Again Mr. Falconer looked vaguely displeased, and again 
failed to discover what in Bab s speech had irritated him. 

" You wrote to Flint about the carpets, I suppose ? And you 
invited your aunt to dine here on Tuesday ? And Lawford ? 
You asked him the same day ? " 

" Yes, papa," said Eva, and added as if to prove all satisfactory 
— "at eight o'clock." 

"At eight o'clock," said Mr. Falconer, rather relieved to 
have something he could reasonably find fault with. " I told 
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you, and I repeated to you that we would dine early that night 
I said at half-past seven. Your memory, Eva " 

"Papa," interposed Barbara, "it doesn't matter. We'll be 
seeing Mr. Lawford at Pussy's to-morrow night, and we'll tell 
him she made a mistake, or she can write to him again, as it 
seems to be her favourite occupation." 

*' Silence, Barbara. Eva, do not forget to mention the correct 
time when you see Mr. Lawford. There's no need of another 
letter," added Mr. Falconer, unaware of his youngej;^ daughter's 
small triumph over him. 

" Mr. Lawford, Mr. Lambton, and Sir Cluffe Ferrers all live 
together in one house," began Bab, in a conversational tone, 
after a minute or two's silence. " I always thought they must 
be very fond of each other to do so, but I don't think they can 
be, for when Sir Cluffe got engaged to that girl — you know 
Eva ? — I was talking it over with Mr. Lambton, and he 
said, that under no circumstances whatsoever could he have 
married Sir Cluffe. Then, again, Mr. Lawford told me that Mr. 
Lambton was the very untidiest man he'd ever come across, and 
Mr. Lambton roared when I told him so, and said, * Lawford 
looks reproachfully at me if I move his hair-brushes from their 
appointed corner'— so I really think it would be a good 
thing " 

" For you," interposed Mr. Falconer, " to have a year's training 
at a strict school, or under a governess who would give you 
lessons on the subject of propriety, and a few hints as to the 
control of your tongue." 

With these words he rose from the table, without a glance at 
the now utterly reduced Bab, and strode out of the room. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Bow, wow, wow, wow ! Two can play at that game, little dog. 
Bow, wow, wow I Well, then, his papa won't tease him any 
more, and he shall have a grand new collar with 'Peter 
Lambton* in gold letters, and a bandage round his tail, to 
prevent it hurting when they pull it, so he shall — Hullo, Law- 
ford ! Lawford ! Letters for you — Down, Peter, or I'll swing 
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you again, sir. Ah ! you will, will you ? Wait till I catch 
you ! " A yelp of anguish — crash, bang ! 

" Stop that row, Lambton, or I'll throw Peter out of the 
window. Give me the letters — I hope you enjoyed your trip 
downstairs," said a tall, fair young man, the occupant of the 
room, into which burst, in lively style, Peter's master, preceded 
by Peter himself. 

A race ensued. Peter, a, so-called fox-terrier, had no wish to 
be caught to have his ignoble descent demonstrated for about 
the twentieth time that day, and he was fleet and agile. Over 
went tables and chairs, round the room sped Peter like lightning 
till at an awkward corner he came in collision with his pursuer, 
who fell over him on the floor. Peter managed, to evade a 
frantic grab, and making the most of his time, fled through the 
open door and up the stairs to the very top of the house. There 
he knew of an unused attic, his harbour of refuge on such 
occasions, where he could employ himself usefully till the 
coast was clear in growling at an occasional cat on the 
leads. 

Meanwhile, his master had picked himself up, and remem- 
bering the attic, realised that the dog had got the hzst of it for 
that time, so reconciling himself to circumstances, he proceeded 
to repair the damage done by the race. 

" Of all the untidy scoundrels I ever set eyes on," began his 
friend, who had been an impatient spectator of the late scrimmage, 
" you are the worst ! Look at that chair. Don't upset the ink 
to make things better, now ! Where are the letters you brought 
up?" 

" There, there — I'll make all smooth and tidy if you give me 
time. Peter's made off" with the letters, I fancy, the rascal ! No, 
here they are. ' Sydney Lawford, Esq.' — * S. Lawford * ditto — 
* Charles B. H. Lambton ' — that's for me, and one for Cluffy. 
Here, take yours." 

By a dexterous movement Lawford caught the letters, which 
his friend had flung in the wrong direction, and tore one 
open* Lambton, engaged in his own news, had walked to the 
window. 

" They want me down at Trapley next week," said he, after 
a moment's silence. " I declare I'll go, though it's so precious 
dull, if only to escape these beastly fogs for a bit. I say, Law- 
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ford, you come too, it'll do you hullo ! What's the matter ? '' 

then, in an altered voice, " Bad news, old chap ? " 

Lawford was sitting bolt upright in his chair, staring at the 
letter in his hand, with a strange expression on his face, and did 
not seem for the moment to hear the inquiry. Then he gave a 
sudden start. 

" Eh ? Bad news ? No — nothing — nothing to speak of," said 
he at last in a constrained, hesitating voice. " No," he went on, 
after a moment's pause, and in a more natural tone, " there's 
nothing wrong, only something — er — rather startling," and he 
stared before him blankly, as if growing unconscious of his com- 
panion's^ presence. 

Lambton, astonished and concerned, but not liking to intrude 
on what he still fancied must be trouble of some kind which had 
fallen unexpectedly on his friend, walked slowly out of the room 
and closed the door after him in very different fashion to that 
in which he usually indulged, 

Lawford, left to himself, sat motionless for a moment or two, 
the letter still in his hands. 

" It's some confounded joke," he said at last, half aloud. 
" That's what it is. Eva Falconer ! A girl like that ! Ridiculous 
— yet — ^good heavens ! it's her writing 1 " and he glanced in a 
sort of enquiry at the letter, as if that would help him to solve 
the mystery. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. 

" That sister," said he. " Can she — would she have 
dared?" 

But a vision of Bab's bright face rose before him. No — fun, 
mischief even, she might be capable of, but t/iis — no, never, and 
he begged Bab's pardon in his thoughts. 

And yet — who had done it ? Who had written those words 
which now seemed to stand out as if raised from the paper ? He 
seemed to know them already by heart. Hateful! He made 
as though he would throw the sheet into the fire before him, but 
restrained himself by an effort. 

** That won't do," he said. " I must find out who has done 
this, and sift it to the bottom," and again, as if against his own 
will, his eyes returned to the letter. 

It seemed to have been written hurriedly. These were the 
words, in — yes, in Eva Falconer's pretty handwriting — which, in 
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spite of himself, he again read, as if in hopes that so doing 
might cause a hallucination to pass away. 
But there they still remained. 

*'My Dear Mr. Lawford, 

" Papa wishes me to ask you to dinner on Tuesday 
next, at eight o'clock. I was glad when he told me to write 
to you. I thought that it would give me an opportunity of 
letting you know what I should not have dared to say vivd 
vocCy for when I see you my tongue seems tied, I can do nothing 
but look at you. I adore you ! There Tve said it — written it, I 
mean, in plain letters, and my one hope is that you, some day, 
will adore me in return. I can never care for any one but you. 
Am I wrong to tell you this ? Do not write. I can wait till 
Tuesday. I will be patient, but you must answer this then ! 

" Yours, for ever, 

" Eva Falconer." 

Half an hour passed, and still Sydney Lawford sat there. 
One idea after another came into his mind. None of them 
proved satisfactory, and were rejected as they presented them- 
selves. At last, with a sudden exclamation, he rose from his 
chair. 

" That will do," he said aloud. " At least, in that way Til find 
out all I care to know." 

The evening of that same day, Eva and Bab Falconer, 
wrapped in long, loose fur cloaks, for the night was cold, stood 
in the pretty tiled hall of the "Queen Anne" house in which 
they lived, waiting for the carriage to come round to convey 
them to an evening party. 

Eva, as a rule so much the quieter of the two, seemed un- 
usually excited, and the pink flush on her cheeks became her 
so well, that Bab, always ready to admire her sister, went into 
ecstacies over her appearance. 

"And I'm glad," she went on, "that papa isn't coming 
to-night That's the best of parties at Pussy's. She always says 
to him she'll take such good care of us, and the dear thing never 
looks at us from the moment we arrive, except to make sure that 
we are well provided with nice men to talk to, which in these 
unchivalrous days is certainly not a thing to be despised, though 
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papa always says that men who are worth anything never or 
rarely are to be seen in the evening." 

'* Well/' said Eva, " I rather agree with him in that, for those 
who are busy in any real way cannot afford to spend the night 
dancing." 

" I know who is the cause of that sentiment, my dear," said 
Bab, and added, in a lower tone, " rising barristers rarely find it 
worth while to spend one single evening in frivolity, unless they 
have a very great attraction " 

** Hush, Bab," exclaimed her sister, the colour deepening in 
her cheeks. " There's the carriage ! " 

Bab chatted on gaily till they reached their destination. 
" Pussy," a young married woman, the girls* first cousin, lived in 
the most fashionable part of South Kensington. She greeted 
them affectionately on their arrival. 

" Mind you enjoy yourselves," she concluded, " and let me 
know, Bab, if there's anyone in particular you fall in love with." 

'* Thank you," returned Barbara. " I thinks though, I know 
almost everybody," with a glance towards a group of men, who 
appeared to be holding a committee meeting in one corner of 
their hostess's spacious drawing-room. " You always manage so 
well in that line, that I love your parties. Pussy. But," con- 
tinued she, " Eva does not think men worth much who appear 
in the evening, so don't trouble to introduce anyone to her." 

Just then a new arrival was announced, followed in quick suc- 
cession by others, and Eva and Bab moved away a little from 
their cousin. 

" Eva," said Barbara, a moment later, " there is one of those 
worthless goers-out who appears to be making for you. What a 
tragedy hero he looks to-night, to be sure." 

Eva glanced up quickly, and saw Mr. Lawford, in person, 
wending his way through the crowded room towards where she 
stood. 

Her heart beat faster than usual. She thought him looking 
handsomer and more unlike the common run of men than ever ! 
All of a sudden the remembrance of the letter episode of 
yesterday returned to her mind. A quick involuntary rush of 
something, almost like shame, came over her at the sight of him, 
and she heartily wished she had never given way to what now 
seemed to her a most unladylike, vulgar piece of folly. 
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" Even Bab having seen it," she said to herself, " makes one 
feel quite hot What could have possessed me ? " And it was 
a flushed, almost troubled face that was lifted to Mr. Lawford as 
he drew near her. 

** Miss Falconer," he said, and Eva started — " He speaks as if 
he had read my thoughts," said she to herself, and indeed his 
tone was unusually grave — "Miss Falconer," he continued, as 
she glanced up at him, " I have something very — important I 
wish to ask you. Can we find some quiet corner, do you 
think?" 

" What can it be ? " thought the girl, and her heart seemed to 
her to be beating audibly. " What can he have to say to me ? 
Oh, yes, certainly," she said aloud, "there are plenty of quiet 
places through there," and she nodded her head in the direction 
of an arched doorway. " It's some message to papa, of course," 
she went on to herself. " My wretched joke has made me so 
miserably self-conscious I hardly know what Tm doing. Oh 
dear ! what an idiot I am." 

A few minutes later found the two seated, half hidden from 
sight, under the shelter of a huge palm. Its fan-like leaves 
threw their shadow fantastically over Eva's white silk gown and 
on her neck and arms. 

By this time she felt she was regaining her composure, and 
glanced up at her companion. 

He was looking rather fixedly before him, his hands lay 
loosely clasped on his knees, and in spite of what he had said 
as to the importance of the subject he wished to speak about, 
he seemed in no hurry to begin, for he sat on perfectly silent 
and motionless. 

Eva, this time, grew puzzled. 

" What a very queer manner he has," she said to herself, and 
then, feeling the awkwardness of the situation, and wishing to 
put an end to it, she began, rather nervously : 

"I wrote to you yesterday, Mr. Lawford, and while I 
remember " 

She stopped, for her companion had suddenly turned towards 
her with an untranslatable expression. 

" You wrote to me," he said slowly. " Ah ! " 

Eva looked up at him in wonder. She couldn't understand his 
tone. He did not go on speaking, but quietly drew forth a letter. 
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" This " — said he — " is this the letter you wrote ? " 

Strangely enough, no suspicion of the truth had entered the 
girl's mind. She had indeed felt embarrassed, attributing this, 
however, to her own self-consciousness, more than to Mr. Law- 
ford's manner towards her ; the strangeness of which would 
perhaps otherwise have struck her even more sharply. 

But still she felt oddly nervous. 

" Yes," she said, her voice actually quavering as she met his 
gaze. " That's my letter, of course. Why ? — why " 

Mr. Lawford had risen to his feet, and Eva unconsciously 
followed his example. He was tall, and she but little over the 
average height — indeed, in these days of six-foot young women, 
scarcely up to it. She lifted her head and looked straight into 
his face, and what she there saw confirmed an awful suspicion 
which was creeping into her mind. She could not utter a 
syllable, she still looked up at him as though fascinated. 

He was standing in front of her with his arms folded, and 
returned her gaze with a look of quiet contempt — a look which 
Eva was destined to remember for many a long day. He did 
not speak, the few seconds seemed like hours to the girl. At 
last he moved and his arms dropped mechanically to his sides. 
The spell seemed broken, and Eva started forward. He half- 
motioned her back, and with a slight bow turned away. 

The girl stood alone, looking after him in a sort of mute 
despair. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Bab, meanwhile, was enjoying herself to the top of her bent, and 
her faculties in that line were by no means small. " Blasee " 
was a word which certainly could never be used in connection 
with her, and there was a family saying, that from her childhood 
she could never even go out for a walk without something 
greatly interesting, or exciting, falling in her way, though to 
others the same event might have appeared a most common- 
place, everyday occurence. 

The pleasures of this particular evening, however, were not 
destined to be of long duration. 

In the middle of a most interesting talk, with — to Bab, at least 
— a most interesting person, she felt herself gently touched on 
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the arm, and looking up quickly, she saw Eva standing beside 
her chair. She noticed a rather strange expression on her 
sister's face, and instinctively felt that something was wrong, 

" I think, Bab, it's time to be going," said Eva, in a voice she 
strove hard to make natural and easy. " It's so cold to-night, 
you know, dear, and " 

Bab jumped up from the low arm-chair in which she was 
comfortably nestled, and at the same time became aware that 
Eva had lost every vestige of colour she possessed. 

"Something dreadful must have happened," thought she — 
but besides being a most adoring sister, she had enough of the 
astuteness of the woman of the world to know that, whatever 
had gone wrong, it was best kept hidden from the public eye — 
so she at once agreed, exclaiming : 

" Oh, by all means ! I don't know what papa would say to 
the horses being kept standing in this weather, Good-hye " — 
this to her disconsolate admirer — " Mind you don't forget what 
you promised, but I'm quite sure you will ! " — with a last 
reproachful look — and without further ceremony she quickly 
followed her sister, who had already made her way out of the 
room. 

Eva was perfectly silent on their way home, and Bab felt that 
she did not want to be questioned. 

" Somebody must have proposed to her," was the only possible 
solution of the mystery which presented itself to her mind. 
" She was in such a state of misery the last time. WAy she 
minds it so, I can't conceive, but she'll tell me all soon, I suppose, 
so I must just wait." 

In a short time the two sisters found themselves in their own 
hall, and Eva quickly made her way upstairs. 

" Come into the school-room. Bah," she said, and she seemed 
to speak with great effort. 

Bab followed her sister into the room and closed the door ; 
by this time she was growing seriously alarmed. Eva pointed 
to her own davenport 

" My blotting-book, Bab," she said. " Open it and look for a 
letter " she stopped, as if out of breath. 

" Yes, dear," said Barbara, in almost horrified bewilderment. 
" What letter do you want ? Oh, what's the matter, Eva, tell 
me," she added imploringly. 
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" The — that letter to Mr. Lawford " said Eva, in the same 

tone. « IS it there ? " 

Bab hurriedly shook out the contents of the blotting-book. 

** Here it is, darling," she said, holding out the paper. 

" Read it. Read it aloud," said Eva, clasping her hands in 
front of her, her breath coming in painful gasps. 

" Dear Mr. Lawford," began Barbara, but stopped short with 
a sudden exclamation, staring with dilated eyes at her sister and 
growing as white as she. 

" Oh, Eva ! " she cried. " My poor darling, I understand ! " 

During the whole of that night, Eva Falconer lay awake in an 
^ony of misery and shame. 

She gave in to Bab's entreaties — " to go to bed and forget it 
all for a little " — so far as to undress and lie down, but not the 
shortest interval of " forgetting " followed. 

With Bab, however, " bed " was synonymous with sleep, and 
-not even her intense concern for her sister could enable her to 
keep awake for many minutes, once her head was laid on her 
pillow. 

She endeavoured bravely to hide this fact from Eva, being 
dreadfully afraid of appearing unsympathising, and imagined 
her efforts to be very fairly successful, as for a short time she 
contrived to make several rather spasmodic and not very to-the- 
point suggestions about what she considered would be the wisest 
course to follow. 

Confused thoughts, miserable sensations, the most definite of 
which was a longing to hide herself for ever, somewhere, some- 
how, from human ^y^s — above all from Mr. Lawford's ! — filled 
Eva's mind and brain, as she lay awake during those seemingly 
endless hours of darkness. But, as the first faint glimmer of 
London winter dawn crept slowly into her room, she grew 
calmer, and felt better able to control her ideas. 

" After all," she decided, " whatever ke must have thought of 
me, I myself know that I have done nothing really wrong. That 
ought to prevent me from being so miserable, so utterly ashamed. 

Oh ! can't I explain ? Why, even for Bab's sake " She 

stopped, a sudden thought flashed through her mind. " He shall 
know the truth," she went on. " It's bad enough, certainly, but 
not as bad as he thinks. I shall simply tell him that it was all a 
piece of foolish nonsense, and though I needn't say this to him 
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^r— even if I had allowed to Bab that I — liked him so far, why, 
what was there to be ashamed of in that ? Whatever happens, 
I can never look him in the face again, so at the worst an honest 
explanation can do no harm. Yes, he shall have one, whatever 

it costs me, and then — then " she stopped, her thoughts 

refused to carry her further, and. tired out in mind and body, the 
girl at last dropped asleep. 

She awoke about two hours later to find Bab standing over 
her, with a most woe-begone look on her face, which, as a rule, 
was made conspicuous by its air of health and jollity. Bab, 
moreover, had deemed it wise — possibly with the view of keeping 
up her sister's strength under trying circumstances — to provide 
a breakfast of abnormal dimensions for one person, which she 
had laid out carefully at the foot of the bed, and on two chairs, 
to await the sleeper's return to consciousness. 

" Tm so glad you've had a good ni^ht, darling," were her first 
words, as Eva opened her eyes and looked round her. " And 
I'm so glad that you're awake at last, because I was really quite 
frightened at you sleeping so, and all the things were getting cold." 

Eva sat up in bed and stared about her. Bab meanwhile 
proceeded to pour her out a cup of tea. 

" I've brought you the sweetbreads that were over from 
luncheon, dear, because they are so sustaining. I remembered 
them," with an air of triumph, " and told James they must be 
heated up for you. And here are some scratched eggs — they're 
made fresh on purpose, because papa ate all those that were sent 
up for our breakfast. And here s some ham, cut most beautifully 
thin. Which will you have first, my poor pet? Papa was so 
nice when I told him you were still asleep, and said I mustn't 
disturb you, only he spoilt having been agreeable by saying that 
he wished / was still asleep too, just because I talked a little. 
But here's your tea, dear," continued she, " and now do eat a lot, 
and you'll feel ever so much better." 

To Bab's astonishment her sister hardly did justice to the 
noble display of eatables she had provided, and it went to her 
heart to see her so pale and worn-looking. 

" Bab's very sweet and really sympathising," was Eva's private 
comment, "but she's such a child. And I've no one to ask 
advice from — no one who would really help me ! Oh, I wonder 
if what I mean to do is right ! " 

II* 
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" Bab," she said in a little, to her sister, who was seated com- 
fortably at the foot of the bed, munching away contentedly at 
a buttered scone — " it would be such a pity to send everything 
downstairs again," she had explained — ^' Bab, will you fetch me 
my writing-things here, now^ and dear, brjng that — that letter 

the real one, you know. I mean to send it to show " and 

she stopped. 

When Bab had left the room an unforeseen difficulty presented 
itself to Eva*s already sufficiently perplexed mind. Her father 
would be expecting to hear from Mr. Lawford, in answer to the 
note which had never been sent. 

" I'll have to ask him to answer it to papa," she thought in 
dismay. " It'll be like asking a favour of him ! Still, there's 
one good thing, if papa has to be answered, it will show him 
that that was the note he should have got, in case he doesn't 
believe what I write to him," reflected poor Eva, in the depths of 
her self-abasement " But I'll have to tell him that papa knows 
nothing of this dreadful business," concluded she, after a moment 
or two's painful consideration. 

Late on the evening of the same day, the two girls were 
sitting together in the drawing-room, Eva leaning back listlessly, 
her eyes closed and her hands folded on her knees, Bab, balancing 
herself on the arm of her sister's chair, was endeavouring to 
transform a hat into a bonnet. 

" Talk of * metempsychosis,* " said Bab, pausing a moment to 
inspect the result of her labour. " Whoever now could guess that 
this had begun life as a hat ? " 

" Don't you mean metamorphosis ? " enquired Eva, with her 
eyes still closed, and a faint smile lighting up her pale face. 

But Bab stuck to her word, and at that moment the door 
opened and Mr. Falconer looked in. 

" My dear," he said on seeing Eva, and in a more affectionate 
voice than that in which he usually spoke, " you should not sit 
up so late — you've not seemed like yourself to-day. I hope you 
are not going to be laid up." 

" Oh, no, papa dear," said Eva gratefully, feeling rather sur- 
prised at her father's way of speaking, " I'm quite well, thank 
you," while Bab murmured softly : 

" * Metamorphosis ' would do now, Eva." 

" By the bye," said Mr. Falconer, in a slightly peculiar tone 
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and would-be off-hand manner, " IVe just got a note sent round 
from Lawford, who says he's sorry not to be able to come on 
Tuesday, and — er — he says he's going abroad for a bit. Young 
men are always off somewhere now-a-days« Well, good-night, 
my dear, and get yoiu* colour back by to-morrow," added he, as 
Eva put up her white face for a kiss. 

The two girls left the room together, and their father remained 
standing on the hearthrug, where he had taken up his position, 
in an attitude that with him bespoke deep thought. 

" Pshaw," said he at last, half aloud, as if from the result of 
his cogitations. " If there was anything in what their aunt said, 
Eva's no need to look unhappy ! It was all on his side, she said 
— all on his side." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Two months passed by, two long, dreary months, during the 
greater part of which London was wrapped in a thick, yellow 
blanket of fog. Fog, under no circumstances, is cheering or in- 
vigorating, and when, morning after morning, and week after 
week, we creep downstairs to an artificially lighted breakfast- 
table, and proceed to our day's avocations with hopes, not to be 
fulfilled, of things bettering, the highest-spirited among us are 
fain to confess that even their optimism is taxed to the utter- 
most. 

Eva Falconer stood, early one afternoon, at the window of the 
ci-devant schoolroom, which she and Bab still considered their 
private den, gazing out into the street — not that there was much 
to look at, as the houses opposite were invisible, and even the 
lamp on the pavement close by was but vaguely to be perceived. 
But the girl was not thinking of the desolate out-look before her, 
on which she gazed without seeing it. No ; her mind's eye was 
absorbed by a scene in the past, the same which had so often 
risen before her, though with variations, during the last few 
weeks. 

Its principal feature was the tall figure of a man, standing out 
clearly against a green background of palm-leaves, a cold, hand- 
some face, eyes fixed upon her in quiet disdain as she stood, a 
shame-faced culprit ; but at this point the painful vision was dis- 
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pelled, for, hearing the sound of her own name, the girl started 
and turned away from the window. 

" Eva, Eva ! " came in plaintive accents from Bab, who wrapped 
in many shawls was nursing a cold in an arm-chair near the fire, 
" You might pay some attention to me ! I'm sure I'm going to 
have influenza or something dreadful ! Whenever I move I 
crack all over, just like pistol shots ! " 

" Tm very sorry, dear, what can I do for you ? " inquired Eva 
tenderly, as she contemplated Bab's mournful figure. " Is there 
anything you'd like ? " 

" YouVe the same as papa," answered Bab, in despondent tones. 
^^ He asked me what I'd like, and I thought it a good chance 
to get him to give me what, you know, I've longed for for 
months, Peter Lambton's brother, for my own ! And when I 
said so, he was most disagreeable, and asked me if a mongrel 
fox-terrier would cure my cold. I thought he meant to ask what 
I'd like to cheer me up a little in this fog ! Why I can't have 
a dog like other people, I dorit know," concluded Bab, in a voice 
that plainly showed that the overthrow of her pet wish on the 
top of a cold and days of foggy darkness, was more than human 
nature was called upon to endure. 

" Peter Lambton's brother, darling ? " said Eva, in puzzled 
accents. " I don't quite understand " 

" You know perfectly well that Mr. Lambton has promised me 
a brother of Peter's for ages," said Bab reproachfully. " At least 
for two months ! it was that evening — oh ! darling, forgive me," 
added she hurriedly, as she caught sight of a pained expression 
on Eva's face. 

" Bab," said the latter suddenly, after a few minutes' silence, 
which Bab employed in stroking one of his sister's hands, as a 
sign of deep contrition for her thoughtless speech. " Bab, I don't 
know what it is, but I can stay indoors no longer. Fog or no 
fog, I must go out — I must walk — I want to get really tired — to 
make me sleep," she went on in little disjointed sentences. " It's 
the only thing that makes it better," added she, too low for the 
words to be heard. 

Bab looked up anxiously, for Eva's tone was restless and 
wearied. As she did so, it flashed upon her that her sister's face 
had grown strangely thin. A sharp stab of pain went through 
Bab's heart. Eva, her precious Eva, was ill and miserable, and 
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she, ** selfish h'ttle pig," as she styled herself, had never really 
taken in the fact. 

" I fancied she had quite got over it all," thought Bab, with a 
pang of keen self-reproach at having been so unobservant, and 
then she wondered what, now her eyes were opened, she had it 
in her power to do. 

In spite of protests and entreaties, Eva insisted that a walk 
would do her good, and left the room. In a few minutes, as she 
sat alone, gazing sorrowfully into the fire, Bab heard the hall- 
door open and shut-to again. 

" Before she comes in, I must think of what had best be done," 
determined she, puckering her brows in a resolute manner, and 
then, as if to help her ideas to flow, she took up a red flannel 
garment, destined to adorn an " Our Work " infant, and stitched 
away with vigour. 

Meanwhile Eva walked along at a quick pace, hardly noticing, 
in her pre-occupation of mind, that the fog, though whiter in hue 
than the proverbial pea;Soup-coloured substance to which the 
inhabitants of London had been« treated for so many months 
past, was growing more opaque with every step she took. 

Rapid movement seemed just then to the girl a relief from the 
distressing thoughts that, by fits and starts, came over her in 
such force. In the all-pervading mist, the outlines of her slight 
figure grew vague, and almost as it were etherealised ; she hardly 
seemed to touch the ground as she moved quickly forward ; soon, 
however, she came to a standstill, realising suddenly that she had 
not the very least idea where she was. 

" Railings here ? " thought Eva, '• Dear me, where can I have 
got to ! I must have lost my way ; I suppose I'd better turn 
back." 

But turning back proved less feasible than she had imagined. 
Eva found herself walking at the side of a piece of blank wall, 
which she never remembered having seen in that vicinity before. 
Again she paused, feeling quite bewildered, and noticing at the 
same time that, like a small heroine of world-wide renown, her 
feet were getting almost lost to sight ! 

A strange silence had taken the place of the usual turmoil of 
London streets. Eva looked round half-frightened, but nothing 
was to be seen in the dense grey mist. Not a living being 
besides herself seemed to be stirring out that day, A sense of 
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isolation came over her, and increased her feeling of alarm. She 
thought it worse than useless to walk further, so determined to 
remain where she was, till the fog lifted sufficiently to enable her 
to discover her bearings. In a few moments she heard steps 
seemingly close to her, but no one was visible. Suddenly a face 
peering out of the mist, almost touched hers. The girl started 
back. It was such a face as may be seen in the most wretched 
London haunts — that of a woman, alas ! gaunt and haggard past 
words. But it was the wild, almost wolfish look in the eyes, that 
caused Eva to shrink away as from some nightmare horror. For 
a few seconds the creature remained there with outstretched 
neck, glaring at the girl, then like an evil creature of darkness 
disappeared into the surrounding mist, and all grew silent again. 

Some time elapsed, and at last there seemed to take place a 
slight stirring of the thick atmosphere, and it lightened per- 
ceptibly. But just as she was congratulating herself on the 
improved state of things, a long, low wail, proceeding apparently 
from Eva's very feet, caused her' to give a terrified start. The 
next moment, however, she laughed with relief as she discovered 
the cause of her alarm. A small terrier, his tail tucked in 
between his legs as far as its length permitted, his coat bristling 
furiously, and altogether in a state of abject fear, was crouching 
against the wall a step or two from where she stood. He had 
not apparently been her companion in misfortune for long, as 
just then a whistle, coming clear and shrill through the fog from 
a still invisible source, was heard. Up started the dog and gave 
a bound in the direction from which the sound proceeded, but 
the fog proved too terrible an obstacle for him to face, and he 
shrank back to the girl for protection, lifting an appealing paw 
high into the air. The whistle was repeated ; it seemed to Eva 
to be further off this time. 

"Oh, dear," thought she, "what can I do? 1 should call, I 
suppose, or the dog may never be found ! What must I s^y ? 
Bab would know, she'd call *hi 1 * or something — oh dear !" and 
she glanced down at the uplifted paw in a state of uncertainty, 
as the maxim of — "do not touch a strange dog" — had been 
inculcated from her childhood. 

" I suppose I should pick you up, you poor little man ! " said 
she inquiringly. " But I hope you won't snap." And she was 
stooping diffidently to perform this unwelcome task, when, for 
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the third time, a loud whistle was heard, and at no great distance 
from where she stood. 

" Your dc^s here ! " shouted Eva desperately. " Here — here ! 
Oh ! " as suddenly the figure of a man loomed out at a few yards' 
distance, to be instantly sprung upon, with a yelp of joy, by the 
lost terrier — ^** Oh — ! *' and she stopped short. 

" Down, Peter, down, sir," said the new comer, as he removed 
his hat in acknowledgment of Eva's presence. "Thanks, 
awfully" — then, in a voice in which the mingling of apology 
and satisfaction were indescribably mingled — " Miss Falconer ! " 

It was Mr. Lawford that stood before her, his hat still in his 
hand, despite the inclement weather. Eva had been the first in 
the mutual recognition. 

Her heart was beating so tumultuously that she half in- 
stinctively put out one hand towards the wall beside her, as if 
search of support — everything, fog, dog and man, seemed to 
dance before her, yet — through it all she was conscious to the 
very roots of her being, that the gaze now bent upon her was 
far other than the one she had last encountered from those same 
eyes ! 

Was it hours or minutes that passed before he spoke again ? 
What was he saying ? Eva felt his words rather than heard 
them. Was she dreaming ? Could it be he who was begging, 
imploring — in the most ardent language at the command of man 
— ^her pardon ? Asking her whether she wouldn't just tell him 
she forgave him — that some day she would forgive him ? He 
would leave her if she wished it, but before he went — " Eva " — 
she heard. 

She looked up ; it was no dream, it was all real, all true, and 
Eva's already overstrung nerves gave way, and she burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Dear me, dear me ! It is wonderful how convenient a fog in 
London may prove ! And had it become blacker in hue, denser 
in quality, it would only have appeared all the more satisfac- 
torily accommodating at the present juncture 1 

But it is a long lane that has no turning, and at the end of 
half-an-hour the fog lifted, quickly, completely. And the sun, as 
if he understood all about it, tried to make up for his neglectful 
behaviour of so many weeks, and managed to send out a few 
bright rays, which grew stronger as they touched the street 
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pavement, till they caused two people, in earnest conversation, 
to glance round and notice for the first time that they were once 
more in the normal light of day. 

And then they moved from the shelter of the friendly wall, 
where they had been standing — the faint outside sunshine cast 
altogether into the shade, I suspect, by that wonderful inward 
glow which raised them, for the time, far above all outward 
surroundings. 

The only one who may not have felt quite content was Peter, 
but even he recovered his spirits, when he saw his way about 
again, and gave vent to his delight by a series of joyful barks. 

"Lambton's got the influenza — or says he has," explained 
Lambton's sympathising friend, "and he's made vctz take Peter 
out for walks since Tve been back. He's an awful nuisance — 
not that I bear him any ill-will for it now, though, rather the 
contrary indeed.'* 

"Dear little Peter,'* said Eva. "Why, Bab was speaking 
about him, or rather about a brother of his whom she covets, 

this very afternoon, and even that seemed to bring it all ^** 

she stopped, hesitating. 

" Yes, darling ? ** came in persuasive accents from above. 

" I was only thinking,*' she went on shyly, " that everything 
has come about so strangely. Dreadful as it was, but for all I 

suffered, I don't know that I should have found out how " 

again she stopped. 

" How what ? ** in a whisper this time. 

" How much I cared for you ! ** And he heard the words, all 
but inaudible though they were. 

And so they walked on till they reached Eva's home. And 
Mr. Lawford, against his strictest principles — for he belonged to 
a society whose members were pledged never to be charitable 
in the streets — found himself giving half-a-crown — with an 
encouraging smile too — to the first ragged impostor who crossed 
his path. Oh, dear ! what a very nice place, after all, this old 
world of ours sometimes appears — is possibly meant to be ? 

" Eva, darling,'* said Bab, composedly, as her sister came into 
the schoolroom on her return home, " you have been a time. 
Why, I've finished a whole Kilbum baby petticoat, while you 
were out ! But ! wasn't anxious, for I saw that the fog had 
lifted.** 
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" Yes, dear," answered Eva, in a tone that made Bab glance at 
her in surprise. " Give me a kiss, Bab. The fog has lifted ! " 

** Lawford,'* exclaimed Mr. Lambton from his invalid chair, as 
the door of his room opened a little later on in the day to admit 
Mr. Lawford and Peter, " youVe been an awful time, I thought 
you'd lost Peter ; I should have warned you ; he can't stand a 
fog, he always " 

" Oh, no ! I looked after him," returned his friend, com- 
placently. " I'm rather glad I took him out with me, he's such 
a companion to one, you know, Lambton ! — You're a nice little 
dog, Peter, yes ! " — as Peter cocked his ear and blinked in 
acknowledgment of the compliment — " a nice little dog, a very 
jolly little dog, indeed." 
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Hn 3mprobablc Stori?^ 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

By H. W. KESPA. 

Blue sea, white cliffs, so white as to be almost blinding in the 
morning sun though it is still early, but anyone who cares for his 
health must be " up in the morning early " in the Island of Avis 
we shall call it, though that is not its name in the guide books. 

Jack Keswick has been for a swim, and is slowly going back 
to his quarters. What is he doing in Avis? He is looking 
after Her Majesty's Dockyard, for about once a month one of 
Her Majesty's ships comes to Avis for coal or for stores, there- 
fore it is necessary to have some officer to look after the stores ; 
he also must inspect the lighthouses, of which there are two. 

Mr. Keswick has not been long here, but he already is 
heartily sick of it. If it were possible, he would send in an 
application for leave, indeed, he would like never to come back, 
but a feeling of pride holds him back. He was in London when 
he got his orders, and being of a very pig-headed turn of mind, 
the pity and remarks of his friends only made him more deter- 
mined to come to Avis — to like it — and to stay his three years. 

" You'll hate it, Jack," said Mr. Morley, who had just heard of 
his appointment to the Canada as second lieutenant. The 
Canada is on the North American station. The prospect of a 
gay summer at Halifax, and not such a bad winter at Bermuda 
and Jamaica, had made Mr. Morley contentedly philosophical. 

" Avis is an awful place," he continued, " no society, no amuse- 
ment but shooting, and that only when the sea is calm, which is 
about one day out of the three hundred and sixty five. You 
can go out in a boat and shoot, I don't know what. I never 
went. And then there is fishing. You can do that all day in 
the little harbour, if you like, and if your eyes can stand the 
glare from the sea, which is frightful. If I were you. Jack, I'd 
beg to be sent anywhere^ and let some other man go to Avis." 

" Nonsense," replied Jack. " Why shouldn't a man be able to 
get on without society ? That's all rot. A man ought to be 
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able to live alone, to be perfectly contented with his books and 
his work.*' 

" All very fine/' replied his friend, ** but you Ve never tried it 
yet. You've always lived on a ship with other fellows, and 
when you've been — how long shall I give you ? — two months at 
Avis you'll long to retreat, and you won't care whether it's 
retreat with honours or not/' 

Mr. Morley laughed at his picture, and Jack immediately 
made up his mind he would go to Avis. 

" A man must learn to live by himself," he said. " Hang it 
all, can't one make resources ? " 

"Some men can — you can't. Good sentiments for London, 
old man." 

" You're a fool, Morley/' said Jack, and departed. He had 
an uncomfortable feeling that his friend was right, but he 
squashed it 

He has been a week at Avis. Is it only a week since he 
arrived ? — since he said " Good-bye " to the men on H.M.S. 
Lily, which brought him out ? He has bathed every morning 
early, he has done what little there was to be done, in seeing 
about stores for the Lily^ which has gone. He has read his 
letters and papers brought out by the monthly mail from 
England. There will be another in a fortnight, from India, two 
mails a month! He sent a beseeching letter to his mother, 
asking for books, newspapers, anything to read. But how long 
will it be before she can get it ? He counts the days it will take 
to go to India, and then the days it will take back to England, 
and succeeds in getting in a muddle whether a letter sent by the 
next fortnightly to England will not arrive before the one sent 
by the steamer to India. He abuses himself for coming, the 
Government for sending him, and the ships that want things. 
Why can't an ordinary storekeeper manage the whole thing ? 
It is preposterous to bury a man alive here ! and for three years ! 
Three months is the proper period for this appointment. He 
works himself into a fury and composes sweeping and crushing 
letters to the Times — to the Government — then he counts the 
days before they would be published, and he comes to the con- 
clusion he won't write to anyone ; they want to drive him insane, 
and he won't give them the satisfaction of knowing the success 
of their scheme. This reflection gives him no pleasure. What 
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fs the good of dying for your country, and all the rest of it, if no 
one can see you ? 

Mr. Morley was right. Society there is none. Fishing is 
impossible in such hot weather, and the inhabitants of the small 
town are not such as one would care to know. 

"What a set of scoundrels they look," was Mr. Keswick's 
remark on landing, and the man to whom he spoke, and who 
was leaving next day, replied : 

" They look like escaped convicts, which they probably are. 
I don't envy you here. I daresay they'll make a raid on your 
stores, and kill you and your portly storekeeper. By the way, 
don't get as fat as he is." 

'* How long has he been here?" 

"A year.'' 

" A year ? " in an awe-struck tone. 

" I don't know what he was like when he came, he says quite 
thin, so I tremble, Jack, when I think of you. After your three 
years you'll be a rhinoceros, you will have to join Barnum, for 
you won't be fit for work again." 

In the long lonely afternoons and evenings, these idiotic 
remarks come back to Jack, and he longs to horsewhip his friend. 

A fortnight slowly passes. He finds himself looking with un- 
bearable impatience for the steamer from India. It will be a 
break, though nothing will come for him, and he has no Indian 
correspondent, but he will make one. He tries to think of 
someone he knows at present in India, he'll write to Hodges, a 
man in the Gunners at Hirzapore by the next steamer, and he 
might send him a paper. All his English letters are ready, one 
to his mother, one to Mr. Morley, who is now on his way to 
Halifax. Lucky man ! Jack knows it well, he remembers 
the pic-nics, his friends who lived at Dartmouth, those were days 
when he rowed and sailed and played tennis. If only he 
were in Morley *s place now ! 

Who would recognise his description of his life in his letters, 
and that life as it really is ? 

But this morning a happy thought strikes him. He will get 
married ! Why did he not think of it before ! Living at Avis is 
cheap, he is well-paid (he deserves it), he can well afford a wife, 
in any case, but here he needs one. He never wanted to marry 
before, a sailor with a wife never enjoys life ; either he is too fond 
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of her and hates leaving her, fearing in his absence she may flirt 
with some other man, or else he does not care much about her, 
and compares her to her great disadvantage with the women he 
meets, and whom he, now that he cannot possess, longs to have. 
Then one can't have such a good time with a wife in the back- 
ground somewhere. " He's married ! " so they describe him. 
" Oh ! " say the ladies of the place. 

But now Mr. Keswick is most anxious to marry, but who ? 
No one on the island. He knows no one in India, Africa, and so 
his thoughts go on to England. 

The future Mrs. Keswick must be pretty. He could not stand 
an ugly woman at Avis. She must have good taste in gowns 
and have a large supply, for there will be some excitement in 
choosing what dress she may wear and seeing whether it is 
becoming or not. 

Having decided what he is to do, his one desire is to do it. It 
would take too long to marry a Canadian, else he would. He 
knows one, a small dark girl, jolly. What days and dances they 
had together ! She would suit him, but then he could not hear 
from her for ages ; no, he decides it must be some one nearer. It 
is a pity, he thinks regretfully, for Nell was charming, and even 
Avis would be bearable with her. 

It must be Winifred. She is the only girl in England who 
will have him, that he can remember. Well, she is very pretty. 
The last time he saw her, it was at a tennis-party ; he remembers 
what a vision she looked all in white fluffy stuff. Yes, he has 
made up his mind he will write to her. 

Now Winifred, whose surname is Vivian, is the second 
daughter or the elder — (Mr. Keswick cannot remember which)— 
of the late Colonel Vivian, R.A., of Fairfield, near Buxton. Her 
sister and herself were the only children. They have, he knows 
— ^how often has his mother informed him of this fact ? — about 
three hundred a year each now, and when their mother dies will 
come in for a little more. Winifred is very pretty, fair with 
yellow fluffy hair, and a face like a rose. 

How charming it will be to have her here, if she will come. 
Her sister's name, he remembers, is Florence ; she was always 
much nicer to him than Winifred, but she is plain. Nondescript, 
that describes her — light hair with no colour, greeny-grey ^y^%. 
Yes, if possible, Winifred. is the one for him. 
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" Steamer's coming in now, sir," remarks his general factotum, 
" Are the letters ready ? " 

He starts ; he has been dreaming of Winifred and how happy 
they will be. So he hurriedly writes his letter, perhaps it is the 
better for being hurried. He addresses it to Miss Vivian, hastily 
making up his mind that Winifred is Miss Vivian. He adds a 
postscript to his mother s letter, telling her what he has done. 

After sending away these important epistles, what can he do ? 
Nothing but wait, and that is the one thing he hates. He wishes 
that Winifred, intuitively, could know his thoughts. Why can't 
she, if all that thought-reading bosh is true ? He wonders if he 
has an astral body — he is not quite sure if that is its name, he 
has heard of such things. 

He has asked Winifred to come out by the next steamer. Oh, 
what ignorance of women this displays ! What woman will rush 
to be married, without presents, without clothes ? — Only the very 
bad, or the very poor. 

And then Jack never gave Miss Vivian any idea of his being 
specially fond of her society, for he was not, in England ; much 
less of his wanting to make her Mrs. Keswick. The next 
steamer from England will not bring Miss Vivian, to that he 
may make up his mind, but he does not. 

He forgets the distance, the probable prejudices of her mother 
and guardian, to say nothing of the hundred and one people 
whose opinion will be asked and who will be shocked at the idea 
of her going away from home to be married just as if she were 
so anxious to be Mrs. Somebody that she will take a man thou- 
sands of miles away, and who cannot even fetch her himself. 
All he remembers is his loneliness. 

He has told his beloved they can be married at Avis, there is 
a missionary there, and a funny dreary little church. A happy 
thought struck him when writing — the captain of the steamer can 
give her away, such things have often been done ; and what about 
honeymoon ? There is nowhere to go at Avis, their life will be 
one perpetual honeymoon. He congratulates himself on his ex- 
cellent arrangements. If only he could know what she is doing ! 
He strolls down to the harbour to watch the departing steamer. 
There is the usual bustle of mails coming and going, but no 
passengers are landing at Avis. He watches the men as they 
carelessly throv the letter-bags on board. Thin, empty bags 
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they are too. Who ever writes letters at Avis ? The sooner 
the old tub departs the sooner she will get his letter. How slow 
they are ! 

After his visit to the harbour he puts his quarters through a 
most critical inspection, and decides they are in great need of 
improvement, though he is doubtful in what way he can improve 
them. His mother must send him out carpets, curtains and 
things. The rooms are small but well away from the heat of 
thfe town, and the view from them is splendid, with air fresh from 
the sea. 

His six weeks of waiting crawl slowly away. Is it only six 
weeks ? He wonders if Jacob's seven years passed so slowly 
when he served for Rachel, and then another seven ! It must 
have been terrible. The very thought of it makes him feel cold. 

He has made friends with Mr. Maclellan, the missionary, and 
found him a very good fellow. Jack is wise ; he does not con- 
fide his plans to his spiritual adviser. Time enough for that 
when he is sure that Winifred will come. 

At last the long-expected steamer comes. Late one night he 
hears the guns, and rushes down to the landing. No passengers 
for Avis ! 

Only someone who has waited, hoped, and looked for a desire, 
who has been strung to the highest pitch of anticipation, can 
imagine Jack's feelings. 

Back he goes to his rooms. Instead of rationally considering 
the subject, and making up his mind that the steamer has 
brought him a letter, he gives way to brooding and despair. 
He doesn't go to bed but walks up and down his rooms think- 
ing, thinking, and occasionally talking to himself. He abuses all 
women, and Winifred in particular ; in fact, he behaves as if he 
were mad or suffering from a tremendous attack of liver. 

Seizing a sheet of paper, he writes to his uncle. Sir John 
Raymond, who has been a distinguished admiral in his day, to 
beg him to intercede with some of the powers that be (Jack is 
not sure who) to abolish the appointment in such a dog's hole of 
a place, as he unhesitatingly calls it. His pretences of happiness 
and contentment have quite vanished, and he tells his uncle the 
place is not fit for man or beast. As soon as day dawns he 
sallies forth to post this letter. It will go a long way round 
before it can reach its destination, but of that he thinks nothing. 
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A swim revives him. On his way back from bathing he meets 
the boy with the letters. A goodly number too, and plenty of 
new;ipapers and books. There is a letter from his mother, and 
one in an unknown lady's hand, which must be from Winifred. 
The envelope looks like hers, and there is a faint sweet smell 
about it. He shivers as he opens it. There is only one sheet of 
very thin foreign paper, which in former days he would have 
thrown from him with disgust. Letters are beastly written on 
such stuff, he would have said. Now he carefully unfolds it, such 
a precious thing must not be torn. 

It is all that a letter in answer to a proposal should be. Care- 
fully expressed sentiment, decorous sentiment, and yet — and yet 
— why does he not feel more pleased ? For she has accepted 
him. His desire is almost in his grasp and he feels dissatisfied, 
cold and dreary. 

She reminds him that no well-regulated damsel could marry 
in such ill-regulated haste. She also mentions clothes, and says 
that the steamer after this will bring her. She signs herself, 
"Yours affectionately (most horrible of signatures), F. W. 
Vivian." 

" Why on earth," remarks Jack to space, "could she not sign it 
Winifred or Wini?" 

He turns to his mother's letter. It is rapture from beginning 
to end. 

He wishes she were coming out Dear old mother. Perhaps 
she would have if he had mentioned it, though the voyage would 
be trying for her he is afraid. 

There is still another letter for him from Winifred's sister. It 
is a very friendly letter, with all good wishes for his happiness. 
But how odd, hxsfiatiMs initials are F. W. and his future sister- 
in-law's are W. F. ! 

His mother's letter assures him that his future bride is devoted 
to him, and that she does not mind relinquishing the show and 
excitement of her wedding day and journeying alone to him. 

Growing tired of sentiment, he turns to his bpoks and papers, 
then, becoming restless, he fusses about his room, but there is no 
one to be worried by him or to object, and so he soon tires of it. 

Every morning he gets up with the joyous feeling of one day 
less alone. He informs his cook of his approaching marriage^ 
The cook is a good one. Winifred will probably be better off in 
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that way at Avis than she was in England. The butler, house 
and parlourmaids are combined in one boy, well meaning but 
ignorant, therefore his master, burning to reform someone, under- 
takes him, with, alas ! not much result. 

The day Winifred may reasonably be expected to arrive Jack 
is in such a state of excitement as to be almost ill. Men are 
always excited before matrimony, even when they have a best 
man in whom to confide and the prospect of champagne to cheer 
their drooping spirits, but to calmly contemplate it with no 
accessories — it needs a woman to do that. Everything is settled, 
Mr. Maclellan has been informed, and now it only remains for 
the bride to appear. As soon as she does, they will be married. 
Then there will be her luggage, and heaps to talk about. Jack 
feels quite jovial at the thought of it all. 

The steamer is signalled 1 

Can anyone imagine his feelings ? 

With a last look at his quarters, swept and garnished with 
plenty of flowers, he departs for the landing, and is, of course, 
about half an hour too soon. Slowly the steamer creeps in. He 
has not seen Winifred yet. Surely she has come. Can anything 
have prevented her ? He is in a fever of suspense. As they 
slowly undo the bolts before putting down the gangway, he sees 
a familiar face. It is Winifred's sister. What a capital idea for 
her to come too. How stupid of him not to have thought of 
it ! Probably Wini, tenderly thinking her name, is down below 
dressing for him. Making her always pretty self even prettier. 

He is the first man on board, jumping, at the risk of his life, 
before the gangway is thrown over. The din and noise are 
tremendous, but he makes his way to where, if not the rose, 
someone very near to her, is standing. She sees him and smiles 
in rather an embarrassed way. 

" Affected little thing," thinks he. " Doesn't begin to come up 
to Winifred. She's too stout and not pretty." 

The next moment they are shaking hands, and he says 
excitedly, trying to make himself heard amid the deafening 
commotion : 

" How glad I am to see you ! What a sensible idea it was of 
you to come ! " still energetically shaking her hand. 

Simultaneously she says : 

" I am so glad to be here at last." There is a lull. " Do you 
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see the Captain, Jack ? He has been so very attentive. I hope 
you will thank him for me. You see, of course, it is trying for a 
girl to leave her people and come this long way to be married. 
Shall we look for him ? " 

Without waiting for his answer, she starts, and he follows, half 
dazed. 

Where is Winifred ? Is she never coming ? 

" I wanted mother and Winifred to come with me," continues 
his conductress, over her shoulder, " but they wouldn't. They 
said two would be company, and that I would do very well on 
the voyage under the Captain's care, and after we were married," 
lingering delicately over the word, *' they would only be in the 
way." 

Silence. Did his life depend on it he could not speak. What 
was to be done? Is he dreaming? This plain, talkative, 
raspy-voiced person has come out to marry him. To marry 
him ! What can he do ? Confide in the Captain ? Of no 
use 

" You are so quiet," says his future bride. 

What is her name ? Shall he call her W. F. ? What a fool 
he is — she is Flo. He must have written to the wrong one. 
She must be Miss Vivian. 

The awfulness of what he has done fills him with dismay. 
Surely it must be some horrible dream. He is going to be 
married ! 

The captain is produced. He congratulates Jack most 
heartily. He waxes facetious. He discourses most eloquently 
on Miss Vivian's charms, who modestly turns her head away. 
At last it dawns on the captain how irresponsive is his listener, 
so he inquires what Jack wishes him to do. He does not want 
to hurry them ; no doubt they are in a hurry (with a hearty 
laugh at his joke), but the steamer must leave Avis that evening, 
and now it is two o'clock. 

After a little discussion they decide they are then and there 
to go up to the church, be married, and then return to the ship 
in order that the passengers may drink their healths. "For 
Miss Vivian is a great favourite with them all," says the captain. 

And so Jack is led away. 

The passengers, who are prepared to find him most charming, 
are surprised by his dreariness and silence. They hoped he 
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would be very amusing. He is good to look at, the women agree. 
" He is a bear," remark the men." 

And Jack? His feelings are indescribable. The service is 
soon over. If only someone would declare an impediment ; but 
no one does, and Mr. and Mrs. Keswick go back to the ship to 
try and be festive. 

There is no effort on her part She is in love with her taciturn 
husband, and makes no remark on his solemnity. Jack at last 
makes a bold effort He drinks more champagne than is good 
for him, and waxes conversational and quite gay. 

The captain is thoroughly happy. Being a fussy, kindly old 
person, he enjoys weddings, he loves making speeches, and 
excels himself on this occasion. He has given away the bride ; 
he wishes he could have a wedding in the middle of every 
voyage. 

But at last the passengers all are weary. Champagne at 
3 p.m. is heavy stuff, and Mr. Keswick and his new-made wife 
bid their interested friends good-bye, and depart, amid showers 
of rice, for their quarters. 

" I brought a maid with me," observes Flo, when they are 
away from the rain of rice. " I sent her up to your quarters. I 
hope you don't mind." 

" Not at all." 

He is pleased. Probably the maid will be an addition to their 
small minage. 

Flo — he finds Wini on the tip of his tongue — does not 
grumble at the dulness. She is very patient But oh ! every 
day she bores him more and more. Actually he longs for 
solitude, longs for the days when he had no one with whom to talk. 

At first they talked and talked. She told him all the home 
news, and sometimes mentioned Winifred, casually. How he 
hungered ior news of her ! He received gratefully any mention 
of her name. 

Flo is great on matrimony. She is well up in all fashionable 
marriages there have been. She discourses on the fashions, and 
tells him the gossip of the day. She wears very fine clothes and 
spends hours over her toilette. She does not care for rowing, 
for walks, or climbing, but she is oppressively devoted to Jack. 
She takes a quiet constitutional in the cool evening and he 
dutifully accompanies her. 
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He has taken to reading ; to working hard, which she cannot 
understand. She has brought out plenty of books, and expects 
as many every month. " Wini will send them/' 

One morning Flo gives her husband her letters for the mail 
which will soon be in. They are very numerous, the first one is 
addressed to " Miss Vivian." 

** I suppose Wini is Miss Vivian, now that you are married?*' 

Mrs. Keswick blushes ; not pink, but a brick, almost a copper 
colour. 

He says nothing, but he has seen that uneasy red, and it 
puzzles him. 

Nothing lasts. That is a truism. 

Peace and indifference do not reign long in the Keswick 
family. Jack is quite willing to let his wife alone, but she is not 
willing to go her own way. For one thing there is no way to 
go. Nothing for her to do from morning until night but read 
trash and change her frock — which intellectual amusements 
soon pall. Then, oh, most fatal of mistakes ! she tries nagging. 
Had she been the right woman, and interested in anything, they 
might have jogged along very well, but to be married in the 
world to the wrong person where there is plenty to do, plenty 
to see and distract one's thoughts is one thing, and to be 
married at Avis, where there is nothing, is quite a different 
story. 

Occasionally a ship comes in for Jack to look after. Naturally 
the captain and men come to call, for they all have heard of his 
marriage, and are curious about the "she" who crossed the 
briny deep to marry Jack Keswick. Flo quite blossoms into 
gaiety at these visits, to sink into great woe when they are over. 
Her husband bears her recriminations patiently. Is it not his 
fault that she is here ? as she so often reminds him. All subjects 
of complaint are well used by her ; finally she holds forth on 
his coldness. How indifferent he is ! Surely all men are not 
so? All men do not treat their wives as they would their 
younger second cousin. Jack smiles at this novel comparison, 
but he knows all she says is true. 

" Don't, Flo dear, don't," he remonstrates. 

" I will ! " sobbing, having worked herself up to a fury of 
passion and weeping. " Oh ! I wish I'd never married you. I 
have always been miserable. It is Winifred you care for, I 
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know it. How I wish I had let her have your miserable letter, 
and come to this hole." 

She throws herself into a straw chair, literally boo^hooing with 
misery. 

" What ! " exclaims he, " say that again," striding over to her 
and laying his hand not gently on her shoulder. 

"What? "still sobbing. 

" About the letter." 

"You may as well know. I suppose you will never cease 
asking until I tell you. I kept your letter. It was 
addressed " 

" You mean the one I wrote to ask you to marry me ? " 

"Yes. Winifred is Miss Vivian. I knew your writing and 
the Avis stamp. I opened your letter just to tease Wini, and 
then, when I found what it was, I kept it. I always cared 
for you. How could I be such a fool ? Well, I wanted to be 
married, and you never mentioned any Christian name ; besides 
my initials are F. W. and Wini's W. F., so I knew you would not 
guess that I was coming, for. I asked her to sign her letter W. F., 
and the two alike would only puzzle you." 

He has said nothing. 

She rubs her shoulder up irritably. 

"Take your hand away. Jack — you .are crushing my 
sleeve. I suppose now you are very angry and ready to kill 
me?" 

" No. But I know why I hated you. I felt instinctively that 
I did not care for you. Well," walking away from her, " your 
sin has found you out, hasn't it ? You are not happy here — ^you 
are really very miserable. I don't know how you expected not 
to be." 

" Don't look like that," says Flo angrily. " You can't under- 
stand my motive. Wini had such heaps of proposals, and I 
none. One can't by mistake accept a verbal offer, can one? 
That is why I did it. I thought we should jog along well 
enough in time. I am much more amusing than Wini. I can't 
see why you are so foolish and mind having me." 

" Of course you can't." 

How could this girl ever see anything from another point of 
view? Jack wonders. Has she many such pleasant revelations 
for him ? 
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He rises, and as he goes out she calls: "Jack, Jack," im- 
patiently, 

"Well?" 

" Aren't you going to take me with you ?" 

" No." 

" Don't be cross." 

" You must guess," turning back, " that you are the one person 
I want not to see at this present moment." 

" If you are so grupipy I would rather not come." 

Fully expecting this announcement will bring a beseeching 
" Do come " from him ; but no — he departs. 

" I am sure," she thinks, when he is gone, " he is a great fool 
to care for Wini ; but I know he will like me best in time," and 
with this self-satisfying reflection she takes up a novel and 
proceeds to read. 

And Jack ? What can he do ? 

Simply nothing. Thanks to a woman's self-love, his happi- 
ness is pretty well done for. The only thing now is to make 
the best of it. Make the best of it sounds cheerful and philo- 
sophical, but he is neither. He feels he hates Flo. He knows 
her deceit will always be in his mind, and she is so irrational, so 
idiotic. Adjectives are easily found to describe her. Oh ! to be 
free ! To be alone even in Avis, or else to get away — ^but there 
is no chance of that. 

That evening Jack says, more to himself than to his wife, 
" And we've two years more of this ! " 

" I suppose you are longing to get away from here to Wini- 
fred. I will never let you see her." 

" Don't be foolish," he says sternly. " Some men would have 
turned you out after what you told me." 

For the time being she is quiet, but the next day and the 
next she seems to try how much she can provoke and irritate 
him. 

A pleasant woman for one's wife ! She is still in love ! — she 
calls it love — with her husband. She never wants to leave Avis, 
knowing that once they get back to the world he will be able to 
avoid her. Perhaps he may even be ordered where she cannot 
follow him, and, judging all others by herself, how will she know 
what he is doing ? Still in two more years he will be fond of her. 
Her belief in her own attractiveness never wavers. 
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One morning, just before lunch, her husband appears with the 
captain of H.M.S. Emerald, Jack looks radiant — happier than 
he has ever done since she came out. 

" Captain MacAndrew has brought us good news," he says, 
after introducing them. 

"What is it?" 

"The Admiralty have decided to abolish this appointment, 
and so we are ordered away back to Plymouth for the present." 

"Your news does not seem to please Mrs, Keswick," says 
Captain MacAndrew. 

" No," answers Flo ; " I am sorry. I hate England. When do 
you go, Jack ? " 

" In the next steamer." 

For the next week Mr. Keswick is radiant. She is sullen. 
He knows he has been a fool — and yet, has he ? She has been 
— well, to put it mildly — a fraud. But now he will get away — 
get out to something to do. He will apply for the worst station. 
His wife must stay in England. He will work. Women ! 
Pah ! the very name sickens him. Probably Wini would have 
been as bad in a different way. 

Flo must own herself vanquished. The end of all her deceit 
is that he dislikes her, and is willing to go to the farthest quarter 
of the globe to get away from her. She is soured and cross- 
looking ; her complexion is ruined by Avis. Was it worth it ? 
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3rl0b Colloquial Mit an& Ijumour* 

It would not be just to preface a paper on Irish colloquial wit 
and humour with a biting witticism of Dean Swift's. When, at 
some public dinner, the toast of Irish prosperity was proposed, the 
Dean turned down his glass, saying : " Sir, I drink no memories." 
Irish wit and humour of every kind is certainly not a mere 
memory; but the kind which was supposed to be distinctively 
Irish — the reckless and rollicking type — is extinct, or almost 
extinct among us. Why? It is not the preposterous paradox 
it sounds, to say that Irishmen are less witty and humorous to- 
day because they are more happy and have more hope. What 
has become of the wit and humour of the Southern negro since 
the War of Emancipation ? The truth is, when a man or a 
nation is in a state so hopeless that it can be bettered by no 
effort of his own, he lives, like a child, in and for the present 
and passing moment alone. Hence the child-like humour of 
the negro slave ; and hence also the rollicking and reckless 
boyish humour of the hopeless Irish cottier of past generations. 
But though this form of humour seems extinct among us, 
Irishmen have not ceased to be witty. They have as their 
birthright the quick-glancing eye, which catches a single point 
of likeness in things otherwise immeasurably apart ; and this, I 
need hardly say, is the source and the secret of most forms of 
wit. In truth, the pleasure we feel at a display of wit is of the 
same sort and has the same source as the pleasure a child feels 
at the sight of some juggler's tricks. When a child sees a 
juggler take a smoking-hot plum-pudding out of a shiny silk 
hat, he is delighted at once by the dexterity of the conjurer and 
by the incongruity and unexpectedness of two things so utterly 
different being brought into such intimate and absurd association. 
If we analyse the sources of pleasure most sallies of wit give us, 
we shall find them to be the same as the sources of a child's 
pleasure in conjurer's tricks of this sort, i>., admiration of the 
person's dexterity — of hand, in the conjurer, of mind, in the wit 
— and surprise at the unexpectedness and at the incongruity of 
the grotesque association together of things in themselves so 
dissimilar. 
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Of course, I do not say that the sources of our pleasure in all 
kinds of wit and humour can be analysed adequately and ex- 
haustively into these three elements. There are often other and 
higher elements even in puns. Take, for example, the finest 
and profoundest pun I ever heard — the late Lord Chelmsford's 
exclamation at sight of a corpse lying in state in Westminster 
Abbey : " Splendide Mendax ! " — a pun that pierces to the 
centre. Or, to come a good way down, take another pun from 
Horace, which I heard last summer at the Trinity College 
Dublin men's dinner, given in the Temple. Mr. Digby Seymour 
in his speech recalled this incident of the days when he and the 
brilliant Crimean correspondent of the Times, Russell, and a 
man named Moriarty, who was the butt for his stupidity of the 
whole University, were fellow-students together in Trinity : 
Seymour had cut deep in the table of the Examination Hall 
under his name the line from Horace — Non omnis mortar — a 
boast which Russell burlesqued delightfully by cutting the letters 
" ty " after ** moriar," thus moderating considerably Seymour's 
pretensions. Non omnis Moriarty, " Fm not such an absolute 
idiot as Moriarty," is a modest discount from, " I shall immortalise 
myself" 

Here, again, is another sarcastic Irish pun, admirable of its 
kind, which also is founded upon a quotation. Some years 
since, a lady, well-known and high up in Dublin Society, 
married for her first husband an Italian Count, but for her 
second, a postman ; who, however, had soon bitter reason to 
regret his vaulting ambition, since his noble spouse subjected 
him to indignities of all sorts. Among other mortifications, the 
wretched man was made to submit to that of wearing the old 
clothes of his Italian predecessor, which were " a world too wide 
for his shrunk shanks," to the great scandal of his fellow- 
worshippers in the Parish of Bray. At last the witty priest of 
the parish, Father Healy, was pressed to interfere, whereupon 
he exclaimed: "Interfere! Why, it is the finest instance of 
wogian's constancy I ever heard of! For what says our national 
bardl? 

" ' Ob, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the clothes/* '' 

While on the subject of sarcastic wit, I must admit that Irish wit 
is often of the most mordant and even sardonic kind. Was there 
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ever a more sardonic stroke of description than that O'Connell 
gave of Peel's bloodlessness ? " His smile was like the silver- 
plate on a coffin." Less scathing, but less witty also, was his 
description of a lady of a similarly repellent temperament : " She 
had all the characteristics of a poker — except its occasional 
warmth." 

It is, however, when you come down to the everyday gibes of 
the people that you realise how intensely sarcastic Irish wit is 
usually. In truth, it is the wit of a people who for centuries 
have been suppressed at every turn and in every relation of their 
lives — social, religious, political, and even domestic. If you 
trace the word " Pasquinade," back to the time and place of its 
origin, you find it dates from a day and city in which suppression 
was pushed to the last turn of the screw ; and I have little doubt 
that the Italians to-day owe their deserved reputation of being 
the most sarcastic people in Europe as much to their history as 
to their natural character. Similarly, I believe it is quite as 
much to our history as to our natural character that we owe our 
undoubted turn and tendency to sarcastic speech. Of this turn 
and tendency I shall give a few examples, taken — not from 
books or from professed and polished wits — but from the streetsi 
and from the genuine experience of myself or of my friends. 

Some time ago an old beggar-woman, having long vainly im- 
portuned a lady friend, who was walking with me, and whom she 
took to be my wife, exclaimed sardonically : " Ah, thin, God help 
the poor man that couldn't say * No ' to ye ! " I being the muflf 
of a husband, who could not say " No " to the proposal of the 
virago that had dragged me to the altar. This, I think, was good, 
since it cut both to the bone with a single stroke. Better and more 
bitter still was the comment of an old nurse of a friend of mine 
upon this passage in a letter from an ill-conditioned and eccentric 
youth, who had made himself universally unpopular, especially 
with servants. " I have toothache so badly," read out my friend 
from the letter, " I have toothache so badly that I think I shall 
go mad." " God sind it ! " was the old nurse's comment " May- 
be when he's mad he'll be a bit like other folk." I hardly see 
how this could be bettered for cleverness and bitterness. 

Of another and lower quality, but good of its kind, is the 
following fish-wife's sarcasm : A friend of mine was waiting his 
turn to be served in a fish-shop, while a little weasened old 
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gentleman priced every fish in the shop. " How much is this — 
and this — and this — and this?" etc., etc., till the exasperated 
shop-woman exclaimed " Ah ! Go an out of that wid ye ! It 
isn't fish ye want, but information ! " 

Again, another friend, a brilliant journalist, told me that he 
once overheard this passage of arms between a coachman and 
a beggar-man outside the Four Courts, Dublin. As the beggar 
was whining for alms at the carriage door, the coachman turned 
round to cry sharply to him, " Come, my man, take your rags 
out of that ! " The beggar, with a withering glance at the 
coachman's livery, retorted, " Me rags ! They're me own, me 
man!" 

Once more, about a dozen years ago an English fellow- 
traveller, with whom I was returning -from Dublin to Bradford, 
said to me, "Really those Irish fellows are a queer lot! In 
Morrison's Hotel, where I was staying, there was a poor waiter, 
so ill that he could hardly crawl about, and I said of him (as he 
stood on the steps to see me oflT) to the carman, * That poor 
fellow looks shockingly ill ! ' * Och ! Ill ! Sure, he's dead 
these two months, only he's too lazy to close his eyes ! ' " 

But the gamins of every city are the most irresponsible and 
irrepressible of Pasquinos — mosquitos that fear nothing and 
respect no one. A most imperturbable friend of mine was beset 
the whole way from O'Connell Bridge to the Post Office by 
two little street arabs, who importuned him for the end of 
his cigar. " Throw us the butt, sir. Ah, sir, throw us the butt 
God bless ye, sir, throw us the butt," etc., etc. As he did not 
betray the slightest consciousness of their existence, they gave 
him up at last in despair and disgust, at the Post Office. " Yerra, 
let him alone, Mick," cried one, with the most scorching scorn. 
" Sure, it's wan he's picked up hisself ! " 

I give these specimens of colloquial Irish sarcasm because — 
not of their brilliance — but of their genuineness. They are as 
pebbles picked up on the shore by myself or my friends, which 
have not been polished by the lapidary or set by the jeweller, 
and which, besides, have lost the gloss and sparkle of the water. 
For humour quoted thus at secondhand differs from the same 
humour as it came fresh from the lips of the original speaker as 
a stuffed specimen of a humming-bird differs from the living 
flash of rainbow-light of that bright creature on the wing. But 
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at least these specimens are genuine and authentic, are neither 
paste nor polished ; whereas much, or most, of the Irish wit and 
humour found in books is either invented or improved. Here, 
e.g,^ is a lovely story of Irish sarcasm, which has everything but 
probability to commend it 

Mrs. Laverty, an Irish lady, who lived thirty miles from the 
American Richmond, was in the provident habit of laying in a 
store of groceries to last an entire quarter ; since she could not 
repair to Richmond oftener than four times a year. On one of 
these provisioning expeditions she laid in a store of matches — a 
disastrous investment, since not a match would strike. Wild 
was her fury, which was kept alight and aglow by her recurring 
daily trouble to get her fire alight and aglow without a match. 
Her wrath, thus kept at boiling-point for three months, gave the 
store-keeper a hot quarter of an hour, when she burst at last into 
his store and thundered down the parcel of match-boxes upon 
the counter. 

Having waited with deferential patience till the storm had 
spent itself, he said suavely, " Allow me, madame." Taking a 
match-box from the parcel, and a match from the box, he struck 
it, after the manner of men, upon his trousers. " See, madame ! " 
he exclaimed in smug triumph, holding up the kindled match. 
" The divil fly away wid ye ! " shrieked Mrs. Laverty. " Do ye 
think that iviry time IVe a fire to light, Til thravel thirty miles 
to sthrike a match on the sate of yere breeches ! " 

Apropos of matches which light only on the box. Irishmen 
should beware of jesting with an average Englishman, and still 
more with an average Scotchman, without first preparing the 
surface for the match to strike. 

I never quite mastered this lesson myself during all the years 
I lived in England, and, indeed, I don't think any Irishman in 
England ever does quite master it. For instance, a very old 
friend of mine, the rector of a parish in a large English town, 
though he has been over a quarter of a century in that country, 
yet ventured not long since to make a pun to vestrymen without 
the slightest warning to them beforehand that he was going to 
commit that indiscretion. It was at a vestry meeting, where a 
grant which he had applied for to build a school was made to 
him in exceedingly complimentary terms. In acknowledging 
the compliments showered upon him, my friend ventured, with- 
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out a single fore-warning word, to make a pun upon the principal 
subject of discussion at the meeting — the rates. " Gentlemen," 
he began, " I at least must say that I have been overrated by the 
vestry to-day." Whereupon each man looked in amazement and 
disgust at his neighbour. Could anything be more ungracious 
or ungrateful than this complaint of his rating after their most 
generous dealing with him? The clerk sprang up meanwhile, 
took down the ponderous rate-book, found my friend's name and 
rating therein, and exclaimed, " You are only rated at five and 
ninepence, sir." My friend was so taken aback that he never 
explained that he was but making a poor pun ; and to this day 
that vestry believes he was ungraciously grumbling at their 
assessment. 

But sometimes Irishmen themselves miss the point of a 
speech, or seem to miss it ; since, by a suspicious coincidence, it 
is usually when it is «^ainst their inclination or interest to 
appear to understand it. Let me give an amusing instance or 
two of this. 

A Bishop of the Irish Protestant Church recognized a member 
of his former flock — when he was a parish clergyman — ^in a 
gentleman who was leaning against a wall in a rather helpless 
state of intoxication. The Bishop, having been a fanatical 
preacher of teetotalism in his former cure, was inexpressibly 
shocked by Tim Gallagher's falling away. "Oh, Tim, Tim 
Tim ! " he groaned. ** How often have I preached to you ! And 
now ! I am sorry ! Oh, I am sorry ! I am sorry ! " And he 
walked sadly away. Presently Tim pulled himself together and 
called after his Lordship, " Bishop ! " The Bishop hurried back 
to hear the words of remorse, repentance and of firm and good 
future resolutions. " Bishop, if you are really sorry I forgive 
you ! " — as though the saintly man s teetotal preaching had 
driven Tim to drink. 

For the truth of that story I cannot vouch, but this I can 
guarantee as genuine and authentic : 

A friend of my father's had a servant called Jerry Doherty, a 
handy man, who was of invaluable service to him — until poor 
Jerry took to drink. His master, as much in his own interests 
as in Jerry's, was continually trying to reform him ; and to this 
end he would read out to Jerry from the newspapers every story 
of crime or of trouble traceable to drink, which he could find in 
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them. At last he came upon a story which might have reformed 
Bardolph. It was a thrilling tale of a drunkard who was so 
saturated with whiskey that his breath caught fire as he wis 
blowing out a candle, set his inside ablaze as it would have set 
any other whiskey cask, and burned him to ashes in five minutes. 
" Now, Jerry, now, Jerry," urged his master, with the solemnity 
of an adjuration, "let this be a warning to you !" "Oh, begor, 
it will so, sir ! " groaned the horrified Jerry. " Til never blow a 
candle out again the longesht day I live ! " 

While on the subject of resourceful drunkards, I must tell 
almost the only good story I found in that unexpectedly dull 
book " The Correspondence of O'Connell ! " 

" A raal ould Irish gintleman," of O'Connell's day, and I think 
of his following, Dillon Browne, having drunk away a fine 
property, found himself in the streets of Dublin without a penny, 
without a friend, and without the character or the credit by 
which he might borrow a penny from a friend, if he had had 
one remaining. How quench the drunkard's imperative thirst ? 
Having revolved and rejected a hundred wild expedients, he at 
last hit upon one of some promise. He hurried away to the 
house of an undertaker who was celebrated in that day in 
Dublin for the excellent sherry with which he regaled his 
customers. He knocked at the door with one tremulous hand, 
while the other held a handkerchief to his face to hide his un- 
manly tears. Ushered into the undertaker's sombre parlour, he 
gave way to that emotion which he had to master in the heart- 
less streets. He broke down so utterly that the undertaker— a 
soothing man — all undertakers are soothing men — tried in vain 
to ascertain even the nature of the bereavement which prostrated 
him thus. At last the professional angel of consolation 
bethought him of his famous sherry as a restorative which had 
seldom failed in such cases. He hurried away, to return soon 
with a decanter and glass. The mourner was induced to try the 
restorative ; but still every time he tried to speak he broke 
down ; and every time he broke down he seized the decanter 
and poured himself out another glass of the tonic. When 
he had drained the decanter dry — that is, when most men 
would have become inarticulate — he found voice enough to 
say only : " Spare no expense : I want you to provide every- 
thing — everything." Here, as though fearful of another 
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unmanly break-down, he hastened from the room to the hall- 
door, pursued by the sympathetic undertaker. " But, my good 
sir, my dear sir, the deceased — the dear deceased — the corpse ? " 
" Oh, provide that too ! " cried Browne, cheerily, as he bolted. 

From practical and deliberately-planned jokes of this kind, I 
pass to the opposite — ^the unconscious — species of Irish humour ; 
of which, of course, the most characteristic are bulls. Before, 
however, presenting specimens of Irish bulls, I should like to 
g^ve an instance or two of another kind of unconscious national 
humour. 

The late Hugh Stowell Brown, the popular Non-conformist 
preacher, once overheard an old Irishwoman in Liverpool mutter 
furiously, as a funeral, to which she ought to have been asked, 
passed her door : " Oh, go an wid ye ! go an wid ye ! Go an 
wid ye ! But maybe there'll be a funeral at our house soon, an* 
thin we'll see who'll be axed ! " 

This reminds one of that delightful passage in Kickham's 
" Knocknagow," where Barney Brodherick, immediately after 
partaking, at a ** pattern," of the Communion, is proceeding to 
assault someone who had affronted him, when a shocked fellow- 
communicant intervenes : " Barney ! Barney I what are ye 
doin' ? Remimber ye*re in a state of grace ! " " Ah ! " cries 

Barney, "Well, he knows that! D well the blaaguard 

knows Tm in a shtate of grace this day, but, plase God, I 
won't be in a shtate of grace always," shaking his fist in the 
face of his foe. 

Before citing bulls of a more formal type, (for both of these 
are essentially bulls), I should like to question Sir Richard 
Steele's explanation of this national tendency of ours. Upon 
being asked why Irishmen were specially given to this form of 
confusion of thought, he answered : " Sir, it is the effect of 
climate. If an Englishman were born in Ireland, he would 
make as many." 

Climate is, of course, an important factor in the formation of 
national characteristics, but if it were of the importance Dick 
Steele attributes to it, then the modern Italians would be as like, 
as they are unlike, the ancient Romans ; and the Anglo-Saxon 
to-day in Britain would be as like, as he is unlike, the Celt whom 
he displaced. As, however, the search into all the factors — 
racial, climatic, and historical — of national characteristics would 

13 
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take us very far afield indeed, to little advantage, I shall con- 
tent myself with saying that Irish bulls are due to the same 
causes — whatever they are — as those to which Irish incon- 
siderate quickness of speech is due. This is not the truism it 
seems at first sight, because there are bulls which proceed from 
an opposite source. There are, in fact, two classes of bulls, so 
distinct in origin that they proceed from opposite mental 
defects — one class being due to mental sluggishness, and the 
other to mental quickness. One man is so slow-witted that he 
cannot see even one thing at once in its entirety — another man 
is so quick-witted that he sees two things together, but confused 
together as in a dissolving view. Of course, Irishmen, as well 
as other people, make bulls of the slow-witted type, but the 
characteristically Irish bull — the speciality of the country — is 
that made by a man who sees two things together, but confused 
together as in a dissolving view. 

Here, for instance, is a bull of the slow-witted type : 

On the church door of a Hertfordshire village, the following 
notice was posted : " This is to give notice, that no person is to 
be buried in the church-yard but those living in the parish, and 
those who wish to be buried are desired to apply to the parish 
clerk as soon as possible after death." Now the typical Irish- 
man would say something like that, but he would not 
write it deliberately down. Indeed, something like that is 
attributed to two Irishmen, who were looking together into the 
grave-yard of Clare Abbey, near Ennis. Mick, who did not 
belong to the parish, says: "Ah, thin, that's an ugly shpot! 
Faix, Fd sooner die nor be buried in a shpot like that ! " 
** Yerra, what's wrong wid it ? " cries Pat, who was a parishioner, 
indignantly. " I think it's a mighty purty shpot ; an* I hope to 
be laid there meself some day, if it plasc God to shpare me ! " 

Again, the bull — not a brilliant specimen of its class — of the 
Connaught man, who excused and explained his grotesque ugli- 
ness thus : " I was as purty a baby as ever a mother's eves 
shone over whin I was born, but I was put out to nurse, and the 
ould divil of a nurse changed me for her own little leprechawn 
av a brat." 

This poor bull I say, is to be found, not only in Mr. Henry S. 
Leigh's droll comic song, "The Twins," but also in no less a 
classic than " Don Quixote." " Pray tell me, Sancho," asks the 
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Duchess. " Is not your master the person whose history is 
printed under the name of the sage Hidalgo, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha ? " " The very same, my lady," answers Sancho. " And 
I myself am that very squire of his, who is mentioned in that 
history — or ought to be mentioned, unless they have changed me 
in the cradle." 

In none of these forms is this invented bull comparable 
to the following variant of it, to whose genuineness I can 
certify 

A famous surgeon told me that he went once to see a lunatic 
in a private asylum, and that, in passing through a corridor, he 
was thus accosted by one of the patients : " Take off your hat, 
sir." '* Why should I ? " asked my friend. " Because I am the 
son of the Emperor of the French." " Oh, I beg your Royal 
Highness* pardon," apologised my friend, taking his hat off. 
On revisiting the asylum a month or so later, he was again 
accosted in the same corridor by the son of the Emperor of the 
French, and in the same words: "Take off your hat, sir." 
** Why ? " again asked my friend. " Because I am the son of the 
Emperor of Germany." "Of the Emperor of Germany? 
Surely, when last I had the honour to see your Royal High- 
ness, you were the son of the Emperor of the French ? '* " Ah, 
well — ^yes," he stammered. But recovering at once from his 
embarrassment, he added brightly, •^That was by another 
mother." 

That is the best bull of its class — of the kind produced by 
mental confusion — I ever heard. I venture diffidently to give 
two Irish specimens of the same class of bull, not without an 
uncomfortable consciousness of their having a strong flavour of 
chestnuts. Indeed, the first, I fear, is to be found in Miss 
Edgeworth ! 

"Who lives in that house?" asked a tourist of his jarvey. 
" Misther O'Hara, yere honour ; but he's dead." " Is he long 
dead ? " " If he lived to to-morrow, he'd be dead a week, yere 
honour." • 

Here is the other, which, for all I know, may be equally grey 
and even bald with age. At the battle of the Ntle an Irish 
sailor was in the act of carrying on his back to the doctor a poor 
mate, whose leg had been badly shattered, when a cannon-ball 
took off the wounded man's head so deftly that Pat was un- 
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aware of the fatality. He was proceeding, accordingly, to 
carry the trunk down to the cockpit, when an officer stopped 

him. "Where the are you taking that?" "To the 

docthor, sir." "The doctor! With his head off ! " Pat dropped 
the body, turned round, and, having looked at it for a minute 
in bewilderment, said reproachfully: "An' he tould me 'twas 
his leg!" 

With one more bull of this special class I shall take leave of 
the subject of verbal bulls. " I have been making a little calcu- 
lation, Brian," said an Irish landlord to his gamekeeper, " and I 
find that every pheasant I've shot has cost me somewhere 
about £$y " Faix, thin, yere honour, it's lucky ye didn't shoot 
more of thim." 

Let me now change the dish, if not the chestnut flavour, to 
practical bulls, with two specimens of which I shall conclude. 
The first is of American origin, and probably invention ; but the 
second is Irish, genuine, and authentic. 

Two Irishmen in the States, returning home one evening, saw 
a snake crossing the road, which one of them beheaded with a 
stroke of his stick. As, however, the tail still wriggled, he pro- 
ceeded to peg away at it. " Yerra, what are ye doin', Miles ? 
Sure, it's dead it is." " Sure I know it's dead it is ; but I want 
to make the crathur* sinsible av its misfortune." 

The other, an Irish story, I can guarantee; because it was 
told a year or two since by Lord Dufferin himself in a speech. 
Lord Dufferin, being on the eve of departure for India, I think, 
bethought him of an old historic ruin — a former stronghold of 
the O'Niels — which stood on his estate near Belfast. Summon- 
ing his steward, Dan Mulligan, he took him to the castle, and 
drew a line with his stick around it, to show where he wanted 
the protecting wall to be built. He then set off upon his 
mission, secure of the preservation of this grand historic ruin. 
On his return home the first thing he thought of was this fine 
old castle, which he hastened to view. It was gone ! He rubbed 
his eyes and looked again. Yes — gone it certainly was, leaving 
not a trace behind ! He summoned Dan. " Dan ! where's the 
castle ? " " The cashtle, my lord ? That ould thing ! Sure I 
pulled it down to build the wall wid." 

An idiotic bull and blunder, certainly; yet a bull and blunder 
that has been made by whole religions and whole nations. 
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There are religions which have sacrificed the Faith to formularies 
that were intended for the protection of the Faith. And there 
are nations which have sacrificed Freedom to forms that were 
intended to safeguard Freedom. 

I feel some compunction in concluding a paper on Irish wit 
and humour with a story of Irish stupidity of this damaging 
kind. We have always had detractors enough to find out our 
weakest places, and especially since we have become the football 
of the two great English Parties. We are like those two Irish 
sailors in Madras, who, whjle sleeping, or trying to sleep, together, 
were eaten up with mosquitoes. At last one of them, unable to 
stand it longer, leaped out of bed, intending to strike a match, 
but was arrested by the sight of two fire-flies hovering over his 
mate. Having never seen or heard of fire-flies before, he turned 
in again with a groan of resignation : " Oh, begorra, Thady, it's 
no use. Nothin' is no good agin 'em. Sure, there's two av 'em 
now goin' about wid lantherns ! " 

Every vulnerable spot in our character or conduct is now 
sought out and stung by each English Party in turn ; yet, judged 
at least by Goethe's test, we have little to blush for. " There is 
nothing," he says, '* by which men betray their character so much 
as in what they consider ridiculous." I think we stand this test 
well, whether judged by our classical or by our colloquial wit 
and humour. Poverty is not ridiculous to us, nor infirmity, nor 
deformity. We never laugh with vice against virtue. While 
we are so far from thinking morality ludicrous, that we do not 
think immorality a subject for ridicule ; and we no more ridicule 
it than we should ridicule murder. Again, we respect women ; 
and respect for women is one of the chief tests and touchstones 
. of civilisation. The higher a nation rises above the brute, the 
less its respect for brute force, and the less its tolerance of brute 
passion ; and the greater its reverence for women and for the 
virtues of which women are the symbol and the safeguard. 

Judged by the test, however, not of the objects of our ridicule, 
but of our ridicule itself — by the character of our wit and 
humour, conscious and unconscious, our bulls and blunders, our 
repartees and retorts, the quickness and the confusion of our 
thought and speech — how do we stand? Must we not admit 
our wit and humour to be that of a very quick-brained, but also 
of a very hare-brained, people ? An Irishman's thoughts, like 
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the Marsupials of Australia, are born half-formed, after a short 
gestation ; an Englishman's thoughts are born full-formed, after 
a long gestation ; while a Scotchman's, after a longer gestation 
still, are born, not only full-formed, but full-grown. Or perhaps 
it would be a better illustration to say that an Irishman's 
thoughts rush out of his mind, like a man from a burning house, 
dressed in the first things he can lay hold of, however incon* 
gruous — perhaps in a night-shirt, a petticoat, and a tall hat. An 
Englishman's thoughts mirch out of his mind dressed starchly, 
smugly, and as for church ; while a Scotchman's thoughts take a 
good look out of the window before they venture out at all, and 
issue at last well buttoned-up to the throat for fear of pick- 
pockets. Again I think we must admit that our wit and humour 
is that rather of lookers-on than of players — rather of an 
audience than of the actors — rather of a critic than of an author. 
It somehow suggests a man leaning against a lamp-post, his 
hands in his breeches pockets, his pipe in his mouth, his head 
on one side, his eyes half-closed, who is laughing with or at, 
chaffing or scathing with sarcasm, those hurrying by about their 
business. 

Richard Ashe King. 
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a Moman'0 loijaltij* 

By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 

Author of "ANEW Othello,*' "Love, Honour and Obey,'* 
"Love in Idleness," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER V. 

RED ROSE AND WHITE LILY. 

Rylands Royal was picturesquely situated on rising ground 
near a bend of the river Avon — one of the many Avons in Great 
Britain — which just there swept round in a graceful curve, as if 
especially to favour and partly enfold the village in a friendly 
embrace, and being at its widest and deepest there, afforded the 
neighbourhood the boon and boast of the best boating and fishing 
to be enjoyed for miles around. 

Rylands Royal consisted, chiefly and centrally, of one strag- 
gling street and the great house — Sir Leonard Pomeroy's place 
— which appropriately occupied a commanding position on the 
brow of the hill, looking down from its proud eminence at the 
cottages modestly grouped at its feet. At a respectful, but not 
inconvenient, distance from the " big house " was the one general 
shop, which sold everything, and was generally pervaded by a 
mixed odour of cheese, candles, apples and oranges, and a little 
further off a small inn, the " Eight Bells," which considered itself 
entitled to the designation of hotel, by right of a placard bearing 
the inviting inscription " Good Beds," which occupied the place of 
honour between two more modest announcements of " Tea and 
Coffee" and "Dinner from the Joint." 

Around the nucleus of the village street and the big house, 
the outlying parts of Rylands Royal were scattered as far as the 
church in one direction, and the railway station in another. On 
neither church nor station had Rylands Royal an exclusive 
claim, as they shared these blessings of civilization with West 
Rylands and Abbotsford, while for shops, with regard to any- 
thing beyond the promiscuous contents of the general shop, they 
depended chiefly on the post town of Saxby. 

Rylands Royal was a straggling village, composed largely of 
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labourers' cottages, which kept the wilh'ng hands of the Rectory- 
full of parish work. There were also the houses of the resident 
gentry, who constituted " Society " ; and of this society Rylands 
Royal was rather proud, and considered itself in some unde- 
finable way superior to West Rylands, although no one outside 
the Royal could make out any reason for this superiority, except 
that Sir Leonard Pomeroy's was one of the " show-places " of 
the county. The community was hardly large enongh for sets 
and cliques ; every one of the circle who gave an entertainment 
of any kind was bound to invite everyone else, on pain of giving 
mortal offence; but even in this limited society there was a 
tacitly-recognised, if unacknowledged, line of demarcation, 
dividing the "best people" from the "second-best." The 
Charterises of Grays Court stood clearly above the line ; and the 
Everards of Lyndore House were by general agreement given 
place in the same rank. If one or two of those who were 
silently but disagreeably conscious that their position was 
regarded as below the line were inclined to carp at the 
Everards' claim to be set above it, all the best people of the 
neighbourhood received and took in the Everards as of their 
own standing. 

The Everards were the newest comers at Rylands Royal, 
where most of the residents had been settled many years. Mr. 
Everard had taken Lyndore House on retiring from the Civil 
Service, wherein he had held a good position ; he now divided 
his time between the compilation of a historical dictionary and 
the gathering of an entomological collection ; he was a gentle, 
kind and courteous gentleman, of somewhat solitary and studious 
pursuits, and he and his family won general liking and respect, 
although they appeared still quite new people to the oldest 
inhabitants. Clemaine Everard was almost universally accepted 
as a welcome acquisition to the circle ; she was liked by the 
old as well as by the young ; daughters found her a pleasant 
companion and mothers admitted her as a desirable one ; fathers, 
as a rule, thought her the model of what an English girl ought 
to be, and sons — well, there were not many sons at Rylands 
Royal, where young men were scarce. 

The Rector's wife and daughter found her a valuable helping 
hand in their parish work. They also received a great deal of 
assistance from Mrs. Charteris. The Rectoress, Mrs. Cheney, 
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considered in her heart that neither Mrs. Charteris nor Miss 
Everard were quite as dutiful and righteous in regard to the 
regularity of their attendance at church as in their ever-ready 
care and kindness in cases of poverty and sickness ; but Mr. 
Cheney, a Broad Churchman, and a man of liberal mind and 
high intellectual culture, had never been heard to criticise the 
conduct of these two gentle and amiable ladies in showing 
themselves more prompt in answering the call for help of some 
creature in distress than punctually responsive to the summons 
of the church bell. 

Clemaine was niece, not daughter, of the Everards. An 
orphan — whose father had been able to leave her just barely 
sufficient provision to preserve her from the alternatives of 
dependence or working for her bread — she lived generally for 
half the year with her father's people, the Everards, in the 
country, and for the other half with her mother's family in 
London, and was in both houses equally welcome and beloved. 
She had the habit of unfailing thoughtfulness for others, the 
golden gifts of tact and sympathy, and bright, buoyant spirits 
that made her presence like sunshine. 

She had borne her part in the natural sorrows of life, having 
been old enough to realise grief and loss when her parents died. 
But the grim blackness of true tragedy had never darkened her 
day ; those dire and mortal blows which strike deeper than the 
mere dart of Death had never touched her ; the whirlwinds 
which wreck life to its very foundations she had only witnessed 
from afar off. Love had as yet passed her by ; rapture and 
despair were — as Val Charteris had said — only names to her. 
Yet no reader of character could look into Clemaine Everard's 
deep clear eyes without feeling that latent fire slept unkindled 
there. 

She was a general favourite, although perhaps even more 
appreciated within than without the four walls of home. As a 
rule, to know her was to love her ; and where she was best 
known, there she was also best beloved. Here and there she 
was not liked, the fact being that the girl was too true, deep- 
hearted, whole-souled, and thorough, to be universally popular. 
The boon of universal popularity — the full chorus of approbation 
without one dissentient voice — is often dearly bought at the cost 
of those qualities which make the backbone of character. 
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Truth is loved by those who are worthy to love it. Even the 
weak-kneed brethren, whose failures are more of courage than 
of will — who " let /-^tfr(?-«^/ wait upon I would!'' whose faint 
hearts thrill responsive to the nobler impulses they are too feeble 
to carry into action — even these appreciate strength and truth, 
and look up admiringly to the heights they cannot scale. But 
shallow natures generally incline towards dislike of those whose 
very existence is to them a living reproach ; and the false com- 
pliment the true by their instinctive recognition and aversion. 
As, however — for all the croakings of all the pessimists — there 
is still more truth than falsehood, more good than evil, in this 
poor world, and as, in spite of sin and sickness, the normal 
tendency of the human soul is to good as that of the body is to 
health, so Clemaine Everard was as a rule well liked. 

She got on extremely well with Mrs. Charteris ; there was a 
thorough esteem, a true and even tender . regard between them. 
It was not the closest intimacy of confidential friendship, partly 
because they could neither of them be counted amongst those 
natures that most readily throw open the doors of their inmost 
hearts. Both were easy to move to liking, but diflficult to rouse 
to love. And then Una Charteris in her widowhood seemed to 
Clemaine as something sacred and set apart. Those depths 
which she had never fathomed, but which she instinctively 
recognized and reverenced — the depths of love and sorrow, of 
rapture of union, and anguish of severance — the consciousness 
of these in Una's heart somehow seemed to hold the girl to 
whom all this was sacred and untrodden ground, at a distance. 
She looked up at the woman who had loved and lost with 
tender sympathy, but, as it were, from afar off. 

If the relations between them, however, were less demon- 
strative and confidential than the intimacy which usually 
developes when two young women — mutually attracted by the 
deep radical sympathies of truth and good underlying any 
superficial dissimilarity — are much thrown together, this was in 
reality more due to the likeness than the difference between 
them. Yet the diversity was very great. Una Charteris 
was by far the more spiritual — Clemaine Everard the more 
purely and passionately human. Una seemed to live in this 
world yet never of it ; she glided along her earthly path with 
her eyes upturned to the heaven of her dreams, whither th^ 
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soul of the beloved had passed before ; and it seemed that the 
forecast of that heavenly light, as dawn before the sunrise, 
illuminated like a halo her pure pale face. But Clemaine trod 
her pathway here with a full, throbbing, vital interest in its 
thorns and roses. 

In Una the soul was so far more than the body, it often 
seemed as if only tarrying for a day before it spread wing for 
Eternity — a captive too strong for the fragile bars of human life 
to hold in long imprisonment — while Clemaine, with warm 
blood in her heart, glowing health in her full young veins, lived 
in full, fervent, human sympathy with her fellow creatures — 
walked with them hand in hand on this solid earth, looked 
forward, upward, in faith and hope to the world to come, but 
lived her daily life here in this. 

The hackneyed simile of an angel upon earth appeared no 
longer hackneyed when applied to Una, it fitted her so perfectly* 
Clemaine was always just a woman, pure womanly ! and after 
all, was not something of this difference because the love of the 
one was in heaven, the hope of the other on earth ? and the 
soul of the one soared after the love that shone above her like a 
star, while the heart of the other throbbed with human 
hopes ? 

There was much more intimacy between Una Charteris and 
Clemaine Everard than between the other members of their 
respective families. Clemaine's aunt, Mrs. Everard, a fine 
woman, buxom and blooming, with a brisk decisive manner 
and a cheery spirit, observed with lofty superiority of Una's 
aunt, Mrs. Neville : 

" She seems a good little sparrow enough. I dare say she 
suits her husband. I always feel inclined to call those two Mr, 
Robin and Mrs. Sparrow." 

Which so exactly hit off their personal characteristics that 
Clemaine could not help laughing. Mrs. Everard was not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about Mrs. Charteris either. She didn't 
care very much, she said, about people who looked too good 
for this world. Whereupon Clemaine rose to the defence. 
Clemaine's normal attitude, her friends and relatives were wont 
to say, was that of defending somebody, anybody, on whom 
depreciatory criticism of any kind was passed behind their 
backs. She always held a brief for the absent who had no 
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chance of speaking for themselves. Mrs. Everard was induced 
to admit freely that Mrs. Charteris " never gave herself airs.'* 

"It isn't what she says so much as what she looks. She 
always reminds me of Milton's * Penseroso/ with * Looks com- 
mercing with the skies.' I wish she'd a little more flesh and 
blood about her, and not so much of the * Pensive nun, devout 
and pure ! ' but there ! well, I suppose she can't help looking 
as if she were walking on a plane above everybody else." 

" Perhaps she w," replied Clemaine rather seriously. " It 
would be a much better world if we were all as good as she is." 

" I think you're quite good enough, my dear," said Mrs. 
Everard briskly, " and I'm sure / am." 

One day, when Mrs. Everard was calling at Grays Court, and 
Val Charteris was there, he made himself especially agreeable to 
her, and was invited to call at Lyndore House. He did call at 
the earliest opportunity ; and Clemaine poured him out his tea, 
and remembered exactly how he liked it ; and over the tea and 
cake he discoursed on the true aims of Life and Art, to which 
Mrs. Everard listened deferentially, and Clemaine comprehend- 
ingly. He felt that while others gave him admiration, the 
incense of which was certainly sweet, Clemaine gave a compre- 
hensive sympathy which was sweeter still. 

Although he found little or no chance of tete-d-tSte conversa- 
tion with her at Lyndore House — as some one or other of the 
young Everards was always hanging about her — he learnt to 
know her there in that home light which perhaps became her 
best of all. Clemaine was Mrs. Everard's right hand. Clemaine 
officiated at the tea-table ; Clemaine looked after the children ; 
helped her uncle catalogue his collection, copied his manuscripts, 
labelled his beetles and butterflies, and set the children to catch 
him rare moths. Val noticed how the young folks turned to 
her for everything they wanted ; how naturally little Flossie 
climbed on to her lap, Freddy nestled at her side, and Tommy 
tugged at her sleeve in vigorous and confident claim on her 
attention. Clemaine and her elder cousin, Edith Everard, a tall, 
weedy, delicate and overgrown girl, a few years younger than 
Clemaine, were excellent friends, and Edith, like the children, 
had the habit of leaning on Clemaine. Edith was amiable in 
her languid, indolent way, and would do a good deal for her 
little brothers and sister; but they all knew that Cousin 
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Clemaine would do more ; and those who wanted the most from 
Clemaine were those who clung the closest to her. 

Val Charteris soon became a favourite with the young 
Everards. He was always kind to children, and it pleased him 
to see the demonstrative devotion of these children to Clemaine. 

" You love your Cousin Clemaine, don't you ? " he observed 
one day with his soft, sympathetic smile. 

" Yes," said Freddy heartily, "I do ! We all do. Don't 
you ? " 

The colour sprang like a flame to Clemaine's fair face as she 
pretended not to hear, and turned her head away to speak to 
Tommy, while Edith bit her lips to repress a mischievous 
smile of amusement. Val Charteris too for once actually 
coloured. Laughing lightly to veil his embarrassment, he replied, 
patting the boy's head : 

" / shouldn't dare to say as much as that, Freddy." 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN THE CONSERVATORY. 

THK*shortening days of waning summer were brighter than 
golden June to Clemaine Everard. For now, in this declining 
season, when London was empty and deserted, Val Charteris 
was somehow always happening to find business messages that 
brought him more often to Rylands Royal than he had been 
since his uncle's death. And when he was at Rylands Royal it 
seemed, by beneficent fate or favourable chance, that he and 
Clemaine were constantly meeting, either at Grays Court, where 
she was so frequent a visitor, or, now that he had established a 
friendly footing with her family, at Lyndore House. Perhaps in 
these recurrent meetings Fate or Chance acted not without a 
little aid. 

One day, when Mr. and Mrs. Neville — who were on one of 
their long visits to their niece — were dining out at Sir Leonard 
Pomeroy's, and Clemaine was to spend the evening with Mrs. 
Charteris, it was arranged that Val — who had just run down on 
a little matter of business about which he thought it desirable 
to speak to Una — should call at Lyndore House, and bring Miss 
Everard back to Grays Court. It being the loveliest of late 
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September afternoons — when the brightness of summer was 
mellowed and enriched by the touch of autumn, which as yet 
had brought no chill — the two young people made rather a long 
round from Lyndore House, and indeed lingered on their way 
so that they were late for tea at Grays Court. 

Entering the drawing-room with apologies ready on their lips, 
hoping they had not kept Mrs. Charteris waiting, they found 
that she had not been left alone to abide their somewhat tardy 
return — of which they had the grace to be ashamed, although, 
in fact, one only was responsible for it Clemaine had relied on 
Val's watch, and Val's watch — or its owner — had proved un- 
reliable. 

Mrs. Charteris's companion was Bruce Wardlaw. 

He had, it appeared, come up from Wales for a few days, as 
he had some business in London, and thought he would just run 
down for an hour or two to have a look at Grays Court and see 
how Una was getting on. The conversation did not appear to 
be in the fullest «nd freest flow when Val and Clemaine came 
in. Small talk was not at all in Bruce Wardlaw*s line, and 
trivial chit-chat never seemed to find its natural home on Una's 
soft, serious lips. 

Bruce was standing upright on the hearthrug, looking down 
upon Una's sleek little dark head as she leant back in her low 
chair. No top-heavy superstructure in the shape of a widow's 
cap crowned the soft dark coils of her hair, although she wore 
the regulation deep crape of widow's mourning. Her face was 
downcast, her little white hands — looking white as lilies on 
the black crape — lying reposefully in her lap, so that Bruce 
could only enjoy the view of the crown of her bent head, except 
when now and then she gave him a momentary upward glance 
and glimpse of her small pale face and soft blue eyes. She had 
that lovely and only too rare Celtic colouring — the combination 
of blue eyes and fair skin with dark hair, brows, and lashes. 

Hostess and visitor had mutually made enquiries about each 
other's health, and the flow of discourse, reduced to question, 
answer, and observation, was languishing a little — so that Val 
and Clemaine had no unpleasant suspicion of having interrupted 
a tete-d-tite, 

Una, indeed, was rather glad than not to see them come in. 
They would help her to entertain Bruce. Una took a modest 
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view of her own powers of entertaining him, and had no idea 
that the mere sight of her face, the sound of her low, soft voice 
— if it only dropped simple monosyllables and trite remarks — 
was, and had always been, entertainment enough for Bruce 
Wardlaw. 

It was in all sincerity and simplicity that she observed : 
" It is fortunate you came to-day, for Val is here." 
Then she hospitably made him send for his bag from the 
" Eight Bells," assuring him that her uncle Neville, who was 
dining out, would be " so pleased to sec him," when he returned, 
and reflecting with satisfaction that her three guests would 
mutually help to amuse each other. In the absence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Neville, they sat down to dinner a pleasant quartette. Val 
was foremost in the field of conversation. He told them all his 
own personal news, with that winning air of reliance on his 
listener's sympathy, which was one of the great charms of his 
generally prepossessing manner. He was going to paint a large 
picture from that sketch of his, which Una had favoured by her 
especial admiration — " After the Storm ! " He had received the 
first proofs of his forthcoming volume, **The Fantasy of a Free 
Soul," indeed, he had the slips now in his f>ocket, and handed 
them round for inspection. He also brought the current gossip 
of London — items of news of social events ; not scandals ; no 
one brought stories of scandal to Mrs. Charteris's ears. 

Then Una made some enquiries of Bruce Wardlaw as to how 
he was getting on in Wales, and he gave them a brief sketch 
of his quiet, busy, lonely life, in the little village — a mere 
handful of workmen's huts — which had grown up round the 
mouth of the mine which he was then superintending, and went 
on to reminiscences of the wilder, rougher, more picturesque life 
in the silver-mines of Chihuahua, where he had spent some 
time two or three years before. 

Altogether the hours slipped by smoothly and pleasantly. 
It happened to be the first time that ever these four had found 
themselves alone together. Any two or three of them had met 
often enough, and all the four had once or twice been together 
with others by ; but during the life of Horace Charteris, 
Clemaine had not been so frequently a part of the family group 
at Grays Court as she had lately become; and it had never 
chanced until this evening, that these four had made a parti 
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carri. One of the little party remembered this afterwards, when 
every detail of this then seemingly uneventful evening blazed 
out in the light of memor)% as if in lines of fire. Often it 
happens that the record of stirring and exciting hours, which 
might well be supposed to leave the most vivid impression, 
proves to be written in sand, whilst hours that slipped by 
apparently unmarked — placidly, smoothly, peacefully — leave an 
indelible trace, as if graven in stone. 

Often the late gleam of after-knowledge, turned back upon 
some reminiscence that might otherwise have paled and faded 
into a misty memory, strikes out the dim and shadowy outlines 
into a sharp, black silhouette against a background of burning 
light. 

Of that/^r// carrd at Grays Court that evening, who found 
their time together pass pleasantly and smoothly, Val and 
Clemaine were happy each in the other's presence; Bruce 
Wardlaw, if not happy, was glad at least to be with Una once 
more; Una, sympathetically reflecting the atmosphere around 
her, was more cheerful than usual, and her softness had often 
a certain tender, latent brightness — like the faint, delicate 
forecast of dawn. Her sadness was never morbid, lugubrious, 
nor depressing to others. In her widowhood and her mourning, 
she lived less in the shadow of loss than in the light of undying 
love. White and slight and fragile in her deep mourning dress, 
she looked as if she might melt away like a shadow and dissolve 
as a vision. It would never have occurred to Val Charteris that 
any man could care to cast a second look on that pale, pure, 
delicate face, when Clemaine Everard, in the bloom and 
splendour of her beauty, was by. Clemaine was at her loveliest 
that evening. All fair women have their fairest hours, and this 
was one of Clemaine Everard's best. 

She seemed, in Val's eyes, 

" A daughter of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair ! " 

She was blooming in the triple radiance of youth and health 
and happiness. The sunshine upspringing from her heart 
played like living light in the depths of her amber eyes, and 
rested with the brightness of a smile on her lips even in the calm 
of their repose. 
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It was a mild and mellow September night. Although the 
month was at its close and Autumn had entered, by the 
calendar, upon the land, the air was soft, the sky was cloudless 
as summer's, the moon had sailed up above the trees, and hung 
like a large, pale, golden lamp — 

" Silent on the purple walls of Heaven ! " 

When the after-dinner coffee had been handed round, Val 
suggested that the moonlight on the river must look well from 
the summer-house, and that it would be quite worth while to 
take a stroll that way for the sake of the view. He thought 
Miss Everard ought to see it. Clemaine thought so too ; but 
before admitting as much, she deferred by a look of appeal to 
her hostess. 

" If you are going out, dear, you had better take a shawl," 
Mrs. Charteris observed placidly. 

Clemaine took a shawl, and went — escorted, of course, by 
Val. 

Una stepped across the threshold of the glass door, by which 
they had passed into the garden, as if with a vague half-thought 
of accompanying them. 

*' It is a little cool," she observed hesitatingly. 

" Too cool ior you ! You have a cough," said Bruce Wardlaw, 
with prompt solicitude. " Come and sit in the conservatory ; 
it is just as pleasant there as in the garden, and better lor you ! " 

He installed her accordingly on a low cushioned divan in the 
conservatory, which he remembered was a favourite lounging- 
place of hers. 

She looked round at the flowers, and the ferns, and the little 
plashing fountain, with a faint sigh. How often she had sat 
here with her husband ! Horace used to sit in that chair beside 
the bigonias, and smoke. In her mind's eye she could see him 
there now — hear him say, with his lazy, contented smile, that it 
was ** the right place to smoke, for the tobacco killed the insects." 
That was his favourite Japanese lily, that gorgeous crimson 
spotted flower. It was blooming still, just as brilliantly as ever, 
though he could never admire it again. 

Bruce Wardlaw took a chair — not the usual chair of the late 
master of the house — he knew that well, and carefully avoided 
it He looked down at Una, with the pale rays of the lamplight 
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and the moonlight mingled on her face — " so near and yet so 
far " from him. 

He always felt that there was an impassable wall round Una 
Charteris which set her apart — ^he could not have defined 
whether it was apart from all the rest of the world or from him 
alone — but he always felt with her as if he were standing outside 
a sacred temple, whose threshold he must not cross, though there, 
in the heart of the sanctuary, was the home of her pure spirit 
White and lonely and serene, he saw her standing there, far-off, 
forbidden, fair with a fairness that scarcely seemed to him of 
earth ! 

He was not well up in modern poetry ; he had read but little 
of it, and the little he had read he never quoted — else he 
might appropriately have repeated to himself and of himself 
in his present position : 

" So close we are and yet so far apart. 

So close I feel your breath upon my cheek ; 

So far that though for years and years I seek. 
I shall not find thee other thsm thou art ! 
So while I live I walk upon the veige 

Of an impassable and changeless sea. 

Which more than Death divides me, love, from thee 1 
The mournful beating of its leaden sui^e 

Is all the music now that I shall hear. 

O. love, thou art too far, and yet too near I " 

Still, near or distant, there was always to him something 
restful about Una's presence — a spell that soothed the very 
feelings it stirred. With her, he never felt bound to undertake 
the task of making small-talk, a task which he always found 
about the most difficult and troublesome that could be set him. 
He could be silent with her, and yet unconstrained — the silence 
seeming neither embarrassing nor unsociable. 

" I thought of you the other day," he said, abruptly, cutting 
into one of the intervals of silence. " There was a poor fellow 
smashed in the shaft. I wished you had been there to talk to 
him, and read to him, and all that." 

" I hope there were plenty of other people to do * all that • and 
more,'* she replied. " You would not neglect anybody who was 
hurt or suffering, or allow them to be neglected, I am sure." 

" Well, no, of course not," he admitted, in a tone as if he set a 
very slight value on his own good offices. " But you see, we 
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were only men there. Men can do things, but there are bad 
hours when there's nothing to be done — when it. seems that 
what's wanted is a woman's presence and influence — and your 
influence is just one of the soothing kind that's so invaluable." 

" Was the poor man very badly hurt ? " asked Una, always 
readier to talk about other people's troubles than about herself. 
"And is he better?" 

" Yes, he's better, wherever he is ! He died the day I left" 

" He is better," she answered with a slow, dreamy smile. 

" Yes," he agreed. " Not to be is better than to be and 
suffer." 

It was curious that when these two were tite-d-tite — which 
was not, and never had been, a matter of frequent occurrence — 
their conversation so much more often drifted to the subjects 
upon which they differed than to those upon which they might 
well have agreed. So now they came, as they had come over and 
over again before, to that great question on which Una's mind was 
happily at peace, while Bruce, as he had said of himself, was 
groping blindly in the dark. 

" We blow out the lamp," he said ; ** where is the flame gone ? 
The lamp of life burns while the oil of vital force feeds the wick, 
when that oil fails it flickers out ; it may be extinguished by out- 
side force, or fail for want of fuel. But, whether blown out 
suddenly or flickering and fading out, when once extinct,' who 
shall say where is the extinguished flame ? The dew-drop falls 
into the sea, to be exhaled again, and again to fall, but the indi- 
viduality of the drop is not preserved. Where life came from, 
as where it goes, are mysteries alike ! What proof have we 
that the essence of human individuality is more enduring than 
the flame or the dew-drop — is anything more than a spark struck 
off" from the fire of the Eternal Force, that is without beginning 
and without end — struck off" to bum its moment and die out ! " 

" The craving for immortality," she replied with a soft, dreamy 
steadfastness of perfect conviction, " the instinctive hope of it, 
the faith in it, so deeply rooted in our souls, are not implanted 
there in vain ! '' 

" Do all longings fulfil themselves ? " he rejoined. " Because 
man longs to live more than his little day, shrinks in fear from 
the thought of annihilation, invents for himself a beautiful vision 
of a brighter life, clings to the fabric of his own weaving, dare 
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we accept as truth the self-comforting creation of the very weak- 
ness of humanity — this poor humanity that shrinks from facing 
its own destiny, dares not accept the doom of Nothingness ? " 

Una was silent for a moment, with a grave, sad, perplexed 
look. It was strange to her that she could not make him see what 
was so clear in her ^y^s \ 

** Bruce," she said earnestly, " if ever you were to have any great 
trouble, what would help you ? " 

" I should have to fight through it, as other men have done, 
without help." 

" And to what end ? " she rejoined. " Fight without an aim — 
struggle on without a goal — look forward without a future? 
Stumble, at the end of all, against a dead blank wall of eternal 
Nothingness ? If your gloomy creed is true, what have we to live 
for?" 

" Well, there's always something,** he said thoughtfully. " Our 
fellow-creatures are the better for a helping hand, and it's 
cowardly to desert a post. There's trouble all around us ; every 
one can do a little — if ever so little — to alleviate some other 
creature's suffering. While there's a living thing in pain that 
can be relieved, there's always something to live for." 

" Ah, Bruce," she said with a sweet and sudden softening of 
her lovely pale face, that gave a heavenly tenderness to her smile 
" you are not very far from the light ! Some day, perhaps very 
soon, you will find the mists clear from your eyes like a curtain 
rolled aside, and you will see the light ! Do you remember 
Leigh Hunt's * Abou Ben Adhem ' — my favourite poem — and 
whose name it was that * led all the rest ? ' He who * loves his 
fellow-men ' is not far from the knowledge of his God ! Through 
the sense of the brotherhood of all His creatures, the sense of 
His fatherhood will reveal itself in time ! For if a man find not 
God in his own heart, neither shall he find him in Heaven ! 
Bruce, you must feel that there's something beyond and within 
this perishable earthly frame — this shell that we inhabit for a 
little time?" 

In the fervour of her faith and her pleading, she clasped her 
own delicate hands upon her heart with a rapt smile of joyous 
peace, while an almost unearthly beauty dwelt in the dreamful 
eyes, " which then were as an angel's," and seemed to gaze far, 
far beyond the world in which she tarried for a day ! 
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" Yes, I feel there />," he admitted slowly. " But what it is or 
whither it goes, who can say ? Does it return to the All from 
whence it came? The spark merge in the fire, the drop 
dissolve back into the ocean? If it be indeed immortal, is 
that immortality the preservation of individual consciousness ? " 

There was silence for a few moments, then he added suddenly : 

^ Look here, Una, you think me a rank materialist, I know. 
Somehow, to-night I feel that I should like to tell you something 
— ^something I have never told any one — ^yet I don't know why 
I should bore you." 

" Bore me, Bruce ? " she answered gently and a little reproach- 
fully, wishing to soothe that almost aggressiveness of his. ** Do 
tell me!" 

" Well," he began, " you know, or perhaps you don't know, I 
was very fond of my mother." He spoke in the brusque and 
almost harsh tones into which he always naturally fell to avoid 
appearance of feeling when he felt himself in danger of any such 
betrayal of himself. " You may have heard that she was 
seriously injured in a railway accident three years before she 
died. I was not with her at the time. It was evening, and I 
was sitting by the fire smoking, when a feeling came over me — I 
can't describe it — a feeling of conviction, certainty, that some- 
thing had happened to her. I saw no vision, heard no voice. 
Only I knew it. I was so sure that I looked at my watch to see 
the time. And it was at that very time the accident happened." 

** Strange," said Una, sympathetically, " yet, after all, not so 
strange ! " 

" Well," Bruce continued, " that was three years before she 
died. She was never well afterwards. She died when I was 
abroad. I did not know she was dangerously ill. It was the 
middle of the night, and I woke up suddenly with a curious feel- 
ing of some one calling me. I knew it was my mother's voice. 
She called my name twice, " Bruce — Bruce ! " and yet, plainly as 
I heard it, it did not seem to reach me in the ordinary way, 
through the ear — ^it was as if it pierced into my brain without 
passing through the ordinary channel of hearing. And that 
night, at that hour, she died, and the last time she spoke, she 
called my name — twice." 

He broke off his narrative with apparently unnecessary 
abruptness. 
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" You have the happy gift,** said Una, gently, " of receiving 
such intimations. How happy you should be in it ! how often I 
wish I had it I It is the vein of Scotch blood in you, I suppose ; 
you inherit the faculty from some Highland ancestor." 

" Perhaps so," he said. ** My grandmother was a Highland 
woman, and believed in the * second-sight* " 

** Were those two communications the only such experiences 
you have had ? ^ asked Una. 

** Yes — except," he hesitated a moment, and then admitted, 
" Well — it did happen to me once besides. It was when you 
were so ill, when you had diphtheria — the time they thought you 
— wouldn't get over it I knew that something was wrong with 
you. I had the same strange feeling come over me that I had 
when my mother was injured in that railway accident" 

" That wcLs strange," she said simply. " Because I don't 
remember thinking of you at all. And Horace was with me all 
the time." 

" I did not suppose for a moment that you thought of me, or 
remembered whether I was alive or dead," he protested quickly, 
and almost vehemently. " I only tell you just what happened. 
You asked me, or I should not have mentioned it." 

" You know I am always deeply interested in these matters," 
she answered smoothly and kindly, ignoring his betrayal of 
huffiness. " I believe that neither distance nor death can sever 
us entirely from our loved ones. It is only that our eyes are 
sealed ; we cannot see, except, indeed, some of us who are 
blessed with a clearer vision, as you seem to be ! I have no 
such faculty myself, yet sometimes I feel as certain that — he — is 
near me, close to me, as if I could see him and hear his voice. 
And^^f/, more favoured than I — you, who have received signs 
and tokens — ^you surely must feel the same sense of abiding, 
enduring union with those whom you have lost ? " 

"In some moods I think it was only fancy— coincidence — 
hallucination," he said. "But when I am with you, there's 
something in your influence that makes me feel as if it was real." 
"It was real, and true as any solid material object in the 
world around us," she replied earnestly. " More real — more 
true, for it belonged to the abiding part of us ! to the life that 
will endure when all of earth has melted away like a bubble I 
Look up at those stars ! How bright and clear they shine I 
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Across what myriads of miles do those rays reach us 1 Those 
who have left us are surely not so far off as those suns of other 
systems, whose beams shine on us here : 

" Star to star vibrates light : may soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of its own t " 

Those distant lights of heaven glimmered faintly through the 
glass roof over head, and mingled with the yellower, earthier rays 
of the swinging lamp on her pale, fair, upturned face : 

Wardlaw looked down at her, with the old painful sense of 
immeasurable distance chilling his heart. 

Pure as the stars, far-off as the stars, she seemed to him I and 
cold as the stars — to all save the memory of the lost love, sacred 
to which her heart was sealed ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 

The same stars, whose pale beams rested on Una's face, looked 
down upon Val Charteris and Clemaine Everard, lingering in the 
summer-house above the river, in no hurry to return to the 
house and join the other two members of the party — albeit un- 
suspecting how little their company was desired by one at least 
of those two. 

The summer-house was situated on the highest point of the 
rolling and broken grounds which made the surroundings of 
Grays Court so picturesque. It stood indeed on a high bluff 
jutting out into the river, which swept round its base in a bold 
curve, and was just there at its deepest, widest, and swiftest. 

The so-called summer-house was really no more than a domed 
roof supported by columns wreathed round with climbing-plants. 
It was entered by an ascent of two shallow steps and contained 
a rustic table and two or three chairs. ^ 

The low fence which railed it in upon the river side was on 
the very edge of the cliff, which just there fell sheer to the water. 
Nervous people had been heard to suggest that this light, low, 
open railing, was neither high enough nor strong enough to be 
sufficient protection at such a spot ; dizzy-headed people did not 
care to lean over it, and alarmists had prophesied an accident 
" some day." But Val and Clemaine, neither dizzy nor nervous. 
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stood leaning confidently over it, surveying the landscape at 
their ease. 

The shadows of the overhanging wood-clad cliffs plunged 
down in inky gloom into the water, but the moonlight on the 
middle of the river turned it to a shining stream of silver. The 
moonbeams could not pierce into the deep darkness of the 
woods, and only touched the topmost branches here and there, 
as if with pale fingers of light ; but the open fields, beyond the 
dark border of trees on the opposite bank, lay like plains of 
silver, seeming bright almost as the shining waters, in the full 
flood of radiance. 

" Is it not lovely ? " said Clemaine, with a little involuntary 
sigh of content. 

" Yes," agreed Val, who was, however, not looking out upon 
the landscape, but upon her face — never fairer than in the cool 
chaste moonlight that stole the colouring from her beauty, 
robbed her eyes and hair of their gold, her lips of their coral 
hues, her cheek of its delicate bloom — yet left her lovelier even 
than the full revealing daylight. " Lovely ! " he murmured softly. 
"But you are not looking at it!" she said lightly, ^half 
laughingly, with a smiling upward glance, that swiftly sank 
before the steady gaze he bent on her. 

" Oh, yes, I am," he answered, with one of his soft, subtle 
smiles. " I am looking at it ! Don't you know," he added, in a 
lower tone, " that I would rather look at you than at the land- 
scape ? " 

His tyts turned from her half-averted downcast face to her 
hand, which rested, like a white gleam in the moonlight, upon 
the dark railing before them. He looked down upon that pale 
fair hand for a moment or two before he spoke again. '* It is 
like a folded lily ! " he said, and ventured to lay his own fingers 
lightly upon it. She did not draw it away. "I think your 
heart is the same," he added softly. "White, and pure, and 
folded close — a white bud not yet opened into blossom ! " He 
paused, then clasped the cool, fair fingers a little closer as he 
asked her, " Is it so ? *' 

Clemaine was silent She could not enter into a discussion on 
the state of her heart and the stage of its development with Val 
Charteris. Her hand was happy and at rest in his, but yet, with 
an impulse of that sweet and strange shyness she sometimes felt 
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with him — which had no faintest kinship with anger or recoil — 
she gently slipped her fingers out of his. 

" Now you are angry with me ? " he said, bending nearer to 
her, with a more unmistakable tenderness in his tone and gesture 
than before. 

" No," she murmured, only just audibly breathing the words, 
" I am not." 

" If you are not angry with me," he rejoined, " let me have 
your hand again." 

She hesitated ; her eyes were drooping, her downcast face in 
shadow ; he could not read its expression, but he knew full well 
that it was not anger, and he fancied the slender fingers that lay 
so near his own quivered a little. 

•• Clemaine," he said, calling her by her name for the first time, 
" Clemaine, put your hand in mine." 

There was a ring of masterfulness underlying the pleading of 
his tone ; and the slender white hand obediently, yet lingeringly,. 
half reluctantly, glided nearer to his — touched it. 

He lifted it, and kissed it with the most reverent tenderness. 

"It is cold," he said. "Dear little hand! Are you cold?" 
Still clasping and pressing her hand to his lips, he folded her 
shawl closer about her, wrapping it round her shoulders with a 
fond possessiveness, and drew her gently closer and closer to his 
heart. 

Her fair head drooped, 

" As when the lily lies 
O'ercharged with rain ! " 

Her heart was fluttering .like a wounded bird. She made a 
faint endeavour to free herself from his embrace. 

" Don't shrink from me,", he whispered. " Do you want to get 
away from me ? I will let you go if you really do. Look up, 
darling — my darling ! Look up at me ! " 

He pressed her to his heart, and she no longer attempted to 
release herself, but softly, shyly, lifted her downcast face ; and 
Val Charteris kissed the lips no lover had ever touched before. 

" I have no right," he murmured, after a few moments of rapt 
silence, " I — ^a penniless Bohemian — with the hard battle of life 
to fight — to say the words I long to say to you ! But you know, 
Clemaine, you mus^ know — it all — all that one day I hope to 
tell you— to ask of you. I have never known a woman like 
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you. Never till I saw you did I know that my ideal lived and 
breathed on earth ! I have found in you the woman of my 
dreams ! Clemaine, tell me — ^shall I some day realise my one 
dearest dream of all ? " 

She was silent. 

" Some day/* be added, " I shall set my foot firm on the 
ladder ! I shall hold my future in my own right hand ! And 
then — and then — I wonder, shall I find you free ? '' 

" I think so," she murmured. 

"You think so?" he repeated softly. "/ shall hope so. I 
shall live in hope. Perhaps it would make me too happy to be 
sure ! " 

But Clemaine spoke no word of promise. She could not 
assure him that when he came to seek her he should find ber 
free. The day of open avowal had not yet come to her. She 
could not in this first hour of love unveil her inmost heart, 
whose secret she scarcely yet fully recognised herself. Like a 
flash of strange and wonderful new light, piercing to those 
depths which she had never before fathomed — ^the revelation of 
her own hidden heart had come to her. This dazzling, bewilder- 
ing new knowledge, the feelings she still scarcely comprehended, 
that in their wonder and novelty trembled on the border-line 
between pleasure and pain — held her silent 

But there are moments when silence is more eloquent than 
speech ; and Val Charteris knew her silence meant more than 
words — knew too that no promise was needed from Clemaine 
Everard when she had allowed him to kiss her lips, that the kiss 
she had freely yielded to him was in itself her pledge. 

A promise would be sacred to this girl — ^yet scarcely more 
sacred than the silent seal of an unforbidden kiss. 

Val felt " his bosom's lord sit lightly on his throne ! " He knew 
now that he had won the heart — and that when the time came 
he should win the hand — of this fairest, sweetest, truest woman 
he knew — the only one of all he had ever known whose influence 
had touched the finer chords of his nature — ^who stood alone 
enshrined in his soul as the very embodiment of purity and 
truth. He knew now, that never before had he felt one throb of 
a feeling worthy to be dignified by the name of love. He knew 
that in Clemaine's love alone could he find his own noblest and 
highest self. For no woman's love leaves a man just where it 
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found him. It raises him to a higher or drags him to a lower 
plane. 

When they turned on their way back to Grays Court, the 
moonlit gardens through which they walked were paths of 
Paradise, and " the light that never was on land or sea " turned 
all this fair earth to Heaven in their eyes. « 

They found Mrs. Charteris and Bruce Wardlaw still in the 
conservatory, and still deep in discussion on the unknown world. 
A dim idea flitted through Val's mind when he found these two 
evidently interested, if not in each other, at least in the subject 
of their conversation. Fresh from his interview with Clemaine, 
he was naturally in a mood that predisposed him to such a line 
of thought as now occurred to him — that discussing the 
possibilities of the next world might not improbably eventually 
lead to the contemplation of certain not unnatural possibilities 
of this. 

But he did not continue in and follow up this line of thought ; 
the idea only faintly flickered for a moment, and faded out. 
Those two, Bruce and Una, had always been very good friends 
in a calm and fraternal way ; it would be unreasonable, absurd, 
to allow himself to encourage any hopes, however distant, from 
the mere continuance of that old friendship. And then too 
Bruce Wardlaw, cold, hard, practical, brusque, materialist and 
matter-of-fact — the vein of deep romance and passion in him 
quite unsuspected by Val — was surely (to VaPs mind) the last 
man in the world to be attracted . by that pale, fading, unreal 
dream of a woman, Una Charteris ! 

The parti carri returned to the drawing-room, but the ball 
of conversation was now more fitfully and carelessly kept up 
than before ; it kept dropping and being picked up with more 
or less spasmodic effort by one or another of the group, the fact 
beinig that three out of the party of four were living more or 
less in a dream, fast bound in the glamour of the past hour, 
while the fourth member always seemed to live a divided life — 
half only of herself on earth, and half— perhaps the better half 
— on the wing, soaring towards the world of the unseen. 

It had never occurred to any of the four that there was in 
some things a certain faint and subtle suggestion of resemblance 
between Bruce Wardlaw and Clemaine Everard. Entirely 
different in form and feature, in colouring and general expression 
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as they were, yet those limpid amber eyes of hers, those steel- 
grey eyes of his, had something of the same clear, straight- 
forward look, fearless as an eagle's. There was a certain like- 
ness too, in their mental qualities. In general habit and tone of 
thought, in their single-minded, straightforward going to the 
point, brushing aside sophistries and subtle entanglements of 
argument^ they were alike. No specious show nor plausible 
pleading would befog the senses nor casuistry confuse the clear 
sight of 'these two. Even the seemingly opposed tendencies to 
pessimism in the one, to optimism in the other, sprang from the 
same root — from a deep and ever-active human sympathy with 
their fellow-creatures — though at the present stage there was 
still this difference, that she was the more prone to pity their 
woes, and he to resent their wrongs. 

These two, entirely unconscious of any resemblance between 
their natures, were perfectly indifferent to each other. Clemaine's 
whole soul was under the spell of Val Charteris's love — "whiXt 
yet into the deepest depths of that fair soul which his influence 
possessed and dominated, VaFs eyes could never see ! — and 
Bruce Wardlaw, blunt, strong, his materialism rather of the 
intellect than of the heart, was enthralled by the soft and dreamy 
spirituality of Una Charteris ; the very force of contrast holding 
him as if by a powerful magnet, while Val was perhaps un- 
consciously attracted and fascinated by those very qualities in 
Clemaine which he could not comprehend. For the laws of 
attraction belong to the unexplored regions beyond the Border- 
land. 

The quartette were not long together after the return of the 
unacknowledged lovers from the summer-house. A servant soon 
came from Lyndore House to fetch Miss Everard home. Val 
would have liked to walk home with Clemaine, and perhaps 
resume the summer-house episode on the way ; but under the 
circumstances he contented himself with pressing her hand, with a 
tender assurance that he should see her before he returned to town. 

Whilst he was bidding Clemaine good-night in the hall, Bruce 
remained in the drawing-room with Una, who had risen to say 
good-night to Clemaine, and not resumed her seat. 

Bruce perceived that after the departure of her only feminine 
guest, the hostess had no mind to settle herself again for further 
social converse. 
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" You are tired," he said, the curtness of his tone curiously 
out of harmony with the softened glance in his eyes, which often 
gleamed with a cold and gloomy look out from under the heavy 
dark brows. 

'^ No," she replied, with a smile pale and cold as winter moon- 
light, " but I always keep what I suppose seem to you very early 
hours, now ! " 

" They are best for you. It takes strong constitutions to stand 
late hours. You should never sit up late." 

" I seldom do. So you will not think me unsocial if I say 
good-night to you now ? You and Val will have a smoke, I 
suppose, till Uncle and Aunt Neville come home ? " 

" I suppose so," he answered indifferently, thinking of some- 
thing else. After a minute's silence, he put his thoughts into 
words : 

" You didn't mind my coming to-day ? " 

" Mind ? " she replied, with a gentle, kindly smile. " I should 
be sorry if you forgot the old place." 

" Forgot ? " he repeated with a short, rather harsh laugh. " Tm 
not much given to forgetting things." 

He laughed again bitterly to himself when he was alone. 
Was he likely to forget it ? Was this evening one to be for- 
gotten ? When had he had such an hour with Una Charteris as 
he had enjoyed this evening ? Una and he alone, with none to 
come between them, speaking out their inmost thoughts to each 
other, soul to soul ! 

Like many matter-of-fact and practical men, whose intellectual 
bias is to materialism — and yet in whose minds that very 
tendency is a reaction against what seems to their reason the 
weak and rootless instinct and longing of the heart — Bruce had 
a streak of idealism, a vein of romance, which lay ingrained deep 
down, and by many even of his friends unsuspected, in his 
nature. And all of this romance centred in and clung around 
Una, his cousin-guardian's wife and widow. 

The dream of Una had been to him a thing apart from his 
real life— 

** The desire of the moth for the star ! " 

a dream that he scarcely desired to drag down into the. hard- 
and-fast realms of reality. 

She was to him less a woman to be loved than an angel to be 
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worshipped afar ofT. One does not fall in love with a vision, nor 
think of marrying a dream. Una was his ideal. To him, she 
was something sacred and apart from common life. He 
treasured the thought of her, not as man holds the hope of 
mortal woman cherished in his heart, but enshrined like a saint 
in the secret holy places of his soul. 

Val Charteris was wakeful that night He felt he had rather 
got himself into a tangle, although he reflected with satisfaction 
that after all he had kept his head cool, and been careful in his 
words. Still, the uncomfortable thought forced itself upon him 
that he had no right to be making love to this girl and kissing 
her — this girl whom he reverenced as well as loved — until he 
could offer her marriage. And how could he, hampered with a 
hundred debts, with extravagant habits, which he could never 
love any mortal woman well enough to change, saddle himself 
with a wife ? It would be sweet, very sweet, to have a home — 
he had never realised how sweet until to-night ! — a home with . 
Clemaine as its presiding genius! Clemaine's sympathetic 
presence at his fire-side — her smiling eyes lighting up the place 
like sunshine ; Clemaine's sweet sympathy to soothe and comfort 
in every trouble, her triumph in his successes, her tenderness to 
draw the bitterness from failure, all her sweet life merged in his ! 
And her face always by him — the face that to him seemed 
faultless now in every perfect line and peerless tint — the fairest 
model that ever artist had to portray ! 

Yes, all this would be indeed passing sweet ! But — ^how was 
it to be done ? Had it meant simply his plunging deeper into 
debt, he might have contemplated it readily enough. But he 
was so deeply entangled already, it was scarcely likely he could 
find any quarter left wherein he had the chance of involving 
himself any further. Even curtailing his personal expenses 
altering his way of life, cutting off all the pleasures and luxuries 
he held dear, would not have cleared him — would only have 
been like dipping up a spoonful of water out of a river or trying 
to dam it with a pinch of sand. 

Any further imprudence might bring pressure upon him from 
some already restive creditors, which might drive him into the 
Bankruptcy Court. He smiled grimly as he thought of the 
counting up of his assets and his liabilities in such a case. 

If he did go through the Court, wipe out all responsibilities, 
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and start clear again, yet how could a man just emerging from 
the mire of bankruptcy — his future career dependent on his 
winnings in the field of art and poetry, wherein, hitherto, if he 
had gathered laurel he had picked up very little gold — his 
prospects of the Grays Court property, once so secure, now so 
dim and distant — in this position, how could he go forward to 
Clemaine Everard's relatives, and present himself as a suitor for 
her hand ? 

Yet he loved her with a passion of which he had not known 
himself capable until now. 

*' Light love stands clear of thunder, 
And safe from winds at sea ! " 

Such had been the only loves that he had known until now 
that Clemaine had entered into his heart and taken up her place 
there for ever — a place no rival should share with her ! For 
he gave her of his best ! The man who has only silver cannot 
give gold. 

A kissy a whisper of love, had hitherto been to him like the 
gift of a wild flower, idly plucked from the hedge in passing, 
offered, played with for a moment, and then dropped or flung 
away. But there are those who close and press the flower in 
the secret pages of their hearts, and there, where no eyes but 
their own are privileged to read, the red life-juices of flower 
stain the leaves wherein it is pressed ! And that deep-dyed 
colour is never blotted out — the perfume of the crushed petals 
lingers still, until the book of life is closed. 

So would that hour be treasured in Clemaine Everard's heart. 
That night she too was wakeful ; but she did not care to sleep. 
When waking life is brighter than dreams could be, why wish 
to close one's eyes upon it ? Clemaine lay still with a smile on 
her parted lips, and lived that hour over again. No fairest 
dream could be as sweeit as that living memory. She was calm 
with the deep wonder of new joy. The knowledge that Val 
Charteris loved her was enough. That one thought filled her 
heart to over-brimming. She was not looking so far ahead as 
to think of marriage. A pure, unworldly and imaginative girl, 
when first entranced in her first love, pauses dazzled in the 
rapture and the wonder of this new light. She does not look 
out for landmarks and milestones ahead, along the bright vista 
that opens before her. The golden and rosy mists of morning 
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blur the landscape. The sun of Love rises veiled in a luminous 
haze, in which all things of daily life are transfigured and 
nebulous — no detail nor outline clear, in their vague and formless 
radiance, as they loom through that rainbow mist 

Clemaine paused on the threshold of the temple, dazzled, 
hushed, scarce daring to raise her eyes to face the full light of 
love. It was too early even for the building of castles in the air. 
She stood still, rapt, in the glamour of the present ; she did not 
look forward, nor backward, for all was in this hour. 

When at last she fell asleep, it was strange — and it seemed 
stranger still to her in after days — that on this happy^night of 
all nights, when first she knew that the star of love had risen on 
her life, she had a curious and dreadful dream. 

In sleep, as in waking, she lived the happy hour of that 
evening over again. Once more she stood with Val Charteris in 
the summer-house by the river ; once more his arms were round 
her, and his dream-kisses glowed upon her lips. But now, in the 
dream, even as he kissed her, a sudden darkness came over her ; 
a feeling of unreasoning horror seized her heart in a grip of ice 
— ^a ghastly feeling that this — this — was not Val! She 
• shuddered and struggled in unutterable, inexplicable terror. 
She could not tell what the nameless, formless horror was ; but 
awful darkness wrapt her round, and the thing that held her — 
kissed her — was not Val ! She knew not what it was ; but the 
agony of terror was unbearable ; her struggles broke the bonds 
of sleep, and she awoke with a cry, trembling all over and cold 
as ice. 

It was still dark ; and in the chill of that darkest hour pre- 
ceding the autumn dawn, she could not for some time shake ofT 
the agitating effect of the dream. The reaction came with a 
shock upon the nerves at that time so highly strung; and, 
although the least superstitious of women, she wondered — ^and 
shivered in wondering — ^was it an evil omen ? 

But, with the daylight, she forgot the dream and the dread ; 
and when the cheerful morning sunshine streamed into the 
room, 

" She rose and in an altered world had part ! " 

and looked upon an earth that had never seemed so fair. 
{To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A FAVOURITE CHILD. 

Miss Herries had gone home, after Mrs. Collette's disclosure, 
in a state of mingled misery and wrath. It seemed monstrous 
and incredible that a woman who still looked so young as Helen 
did, and who was undeniably beautiful, should have promised to 
marry a man who lapsed into old age directly he discarded the 
garments in which he faced the world, and subsided into his 
dressing-gown and slippers. More than this, Jane, though 
inexperienced, was not a fool. She had observed a subtle some- 
thing in Captain Stafford's manner to his beautiful old familiar 
friend, as well as in that lady's manner to him, which showed 
her that, whatever they might be now, those two had been 
infinitely dear to each other. It almost savoured of indelicacy, 
Jane thought, that, in the face of this evidence which they had 
brought against themselves, Mrs. CoUette should have pro- 
claimed her intention of marrying Jane's made-up and eminently 
unattractive old father. 

In addition to this, Jane had already begun to taste the sweets 
of power. She was the mistress of an admirably appointed 
home, and there was no one to question whither she went or 
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why she came. There are some natures — and these are gene- 
rally the sweetest and most wholesome ones — to whom liberty 
once tasted becomes absolutely indispensable. The slightest 
attempt to put fetters of any description upon them makes them 
strike out against the powers that be. The thought of subsiding 
into the position of a mere appendage to Helen Collette, when 
the latter should have become the mistress of the admirably 
appointed home, grew intolerable to the girl as she drove home. 
Fortunately for the preservation of the present peace, and for 
the continuance of friendly relations in the future, Lord Royd- 
more did not see his excited daughter until they met at dinner, 
and then the servants were a providential restraint 

Unluckily for Lord Roydmore, they were neither going out, 
nor had they any guests this evening. Smelling powder in the 
air, he announced his intention, in rather a self-pitying and re- 
signed way, of " reading for an hour or two quietly in his study, 
and going to bed early." But he had hardly settled himself 
down in his easiest chair, with his reading-table, lamp and glass 
of good old port by his side, before Jane knocked at the door 
and came in quickly. 

" Papa ! " she began, and then something rose in her throat 
and checked further utterance for a few moments. He looked 
twenty years older than when he had faced her an hour before 
at the dinner-table. He had slipped into an old, loose morning- 
coat, and his feet were stuck into big, gouty-looking slippers. 
The carefully disposed locks of streaky grey hair were dis- 
arranged by their contact with the cushion against which his 
tired head reposed. The lines on his forehead were more 
strongly marked, the tint of his skin was sicklier than she had 
ever noticed it before. A strong wave of love and pity for him 
swept over her heart, and obliterated all the anger and contempt 
she had been nursing against him since hearing Mrs. Collette's 
disclosure. Instead of reproaching and ridiculing him for his 
infatuation, as she had intended doing, his daughter fell on her 
knees by his side, and flung her arms round his neck. 

"Papa, poor papa, are you feeling ill ? Let me stay with you. 
Let me bring my work in and sit with you." 

He drew a long breath which lifted a weight off his heart. 
He had felt something like a spasm there on his daughter's 
sudden entrance, for he had rightly fathomed the cause of her 
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visit But her abrupt relapse into tenderness reassured him. 
He felt better, and looked it. 

" I am subject to little nervous attacks," he explained fretfully. 
" Any sudden jar to my nerves, such as flinging open doors and 
bouncing into my room, disturbs and startles me. You must 
be careful to avoid doing this in future, my dear child. I am 
better now. No, no, you needn't bring your work. I don't care 
to watch a woman stitching." 

" I didn't mean to bounce in, papa ; and if you don't like the 
work, may I come here and read ? I don't like to think you 
are here alone when you are not feeling well," Jane pleaded. 
She felt rebuffed and humbled, and painfully anxious to make 
amends for that temporary derangement in her father's nervous 
system of which she was the cause. Her wish to please him 
was so evident, so genuine, that he allowed his features to relax 
into a rewarding smile. 

" You're a dear, kind-hearted girl, Jane, dear ; worth a hundred 
of that heartless, selfish sister of yours. I wish I had discovered 
it before, but she blinded and deceived her father, as she has 
blinded and deceived her husband. But I won't keep you here 
to-night, dear. The society of quite young people is rather 
exhausting, sometimes, to those who are past their first youth 
themselves. Good-night, my child." 

He kissed her quickly, flung his head back upon the cushion of 
his chair with an air of relief, and resumed the reading of his 
newspaper in a way that made Jane understand there was to be 
no appeal against his dismissal of her. She rose slowly from 
her knees without any of that energy and vigour which had 
characterised her entrance, and which he had unkindly described 
as " bounce," and took her departure, feeling chilled and incon- 
sequent, and with the words she had come to say unspoken 
still. 

A few days after this little incident, the Graves' came up, and 
Jane forgot a good deal of her anxiety about her father's fate 
and health in the sharp disappointment she felt about the 
relations between Geoffrey and Florence, and their respective 
attitudes towards herself. 

Young Mrs. Graves was as pretty and youthful-looking as 
ever, but she seemed to have acquired the cynicism and bitter- 
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ness of the most cynical and bitter old age. She put aside every 
expression of affection which Jane offered her as so much idle, 
worthless verbiage, and owned candidly that if all she was to 
get from her father was house-room and participation in their 
round of gaiety, she should feel no gratitude to him for having 
caused her be " dragged away from The Court." 

" I am glad youVe so fond of your own home, but I should 
like to see that you were glad to be with me again for a little 
time, Flo ; and papa — you were always his favourite child, you 
know — ^he must feel hurt at your not even seeming to be glad to 
see him," Jane said, as the two sisters were having tea in Jane's 
sanctum on the afternoon of Florence's arrival. 

" Tm not a bit fond of my own home," Florence said calmly, 
nibbling at her cake. " And as for being papa's favourite child, 
much good his favouritism has done me. If it hadn't been for 
papa I should have broken off my engagement when grandpapa 
•died, and then I should have made a decent match. As it is, 
I'm fast bound to a man who bores me to death, and who won't 
give me the chance of getting rid of him." 

" Florence 1 how can you speak so brutally of such a dear 
■good fellow as Geof?" Jane asked indignantly. Then she 
added, " But you don't mean it ; I know you don't mean it? " 

"Oh, wise young judge; oh, good young woman, I mean 
it and a great deal more. Geof's dearness and goodness 
consists in watching my every movement with the affectionate 
vigilance a cat displays towards a mouse ; and his good- 
ness consists in plodding along as monotonously as his brother 
pudding-headed yokels. Why should I be grateful for these 
things?" 

" Geof is altered, Florence ; he doesn't look happy." 

Florence crimsoned angrily. 

"There you go, croak, croak, croak, just like his mother and 
•sisters. I can't help his looking heavy and stupid. Perhaps he 
•eats and sleeps too much, and suffers from torpid liver. If he 
would work his brain more, and talk a little more, and stir him- 
self up to catch on to things that interest other people, he would 
look more like a man of the day, and less like a stalled ox. 
Whatever made me weak enough to let myself be driven into 
tying myself up to a man who hasn't an idea beyond the bounds 
of his own property, and the birds, beasts and fishes that reside 
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upon it, I can't tell. Oh, by the way, I want a card for your ball 
for a friend of mine." 

" Is it for Captain Stafford ? " Jane asked, her eyelids drooping 
before her sister's steady stare ; " because if it is, we have sent 
him one. I know him slightly, and he told me he had been 
staying with Geoffrey and you." 

** It's not for Captain Stafford ; and may I ask what that 
gentleman said about me ? Not that I care for his opinion very 
much, only while we were in Paris he gave me the impression 
that he was ready to lay down his life for me, and when he came 
to The Court he seemed to have altered his mind.- He's not 
quite the type of man I like, but he would do very well for you, 
Jane, if you can persuade his eminence to step off his pedestal 
and look at the sister of such an unworthy being as myself" 

** I don't like your jokes ; I see nothing to laugh at. I think 
it's coarse of you to suggest that I am trying to get a man to 
marry me (for that's what you mean) simply because I said 
I knew him slightly. 

Florence shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. 

" If you put up your back and buck every time I offer you 
advice, you'll throw me off, and I shall never offer you any more. 
Now, as you're so touchy, we will cease to speak about your in- 
teresting self, and you shall tell me a little about papa. Is there 
any truth in this rumour that he wants to marry Mrs. CoUette, 
the handsome widow ? " 

Jane nodded her head in assent. 

" I suppose it is true," she said. " Mrs. CoUete told me so 
herself." 

" I see breakers ahead," Florence cried delightedly ; " why, she's 
Harry Stafford's woman ! " 

** Florence ! " Jane interrupted imperiously, " if papa knew that 
you spoke to me like that ; if he knew you could speak in that 
way at all, he wouldn't let you stay here." 

" Then he shall know it without much further delay," Florence 
laughed pleasantly. " You little goose ! what a goose you are 
still, Jane. This time I meant no harm, though. I only meant 
that any time during the last five years Helen Collette could 
have married Captain Stafford, with whom she is very much in 
love, if she had liked." 

^ Then as she has not married him, he has not been in love 
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with her, I suppose," Jane said, with a transparent effort at in- 
difference. 

" Oh, yes, he has been and is in what men of his calibre call 
love She interests, amuses and excites him. She always 
makes up especially well when he \% likely either to see or to hear 
about her. Men like to hear the woman they're spoken about 
with admired, you know, and she never asks him to own up 
about anything that they say of him when he's away from her. 
She has the art of holding him on, in fact, and she has held him 
on for five years." 

For no reason that she could assign to herself, Jane felt inex- 
pressibly offended. She had no right and no reason to think that 
Captain Stafford was made of fine porcelain, and Mrs. Collette 
of effective pottery merely ; nevertheless, the notion that there 
was this distinction between them socially had got into her head. 
In her secret heart she felt there would be less incongruity in a 
marriage between her father and Mrs. Collette than in one 
between Mrs. Collette and Captain Stafford. 

** After all, why should papa not marry to please himself? " she 
said aloud, following out her own train of thought.^ 

Florence stamped her foot, and caught one corner of her pretty 
lip in with a pearly tooth. In the old Bath days, when Jane had 
annoyed her to this extent, she had been wont to show her dis- 
pleasure by slapping Jane's face. But she curbed her inclination 
to do so on this occasion by a timely recollection of a certain 
favour she would require at Jane's hands in the course of a few 
days. 

" There is this reason why papa should not marry, either to 
please himself or to please Mrs. Collette. He might have a 
second family, and as he would be in his dotage by the time their 
mother could make them interesting to him, he would probably 
be wheedled into leaving some, if not most, of his money away 
from us to them. No ; he must be stopped from the commission 
of such a folly. / will undertake to either force or persuade Mrs. 
Collette to give him up." 

Though at the first blush of the matter Jane had been to the 
full as averse to the prospect of having Helen Collette for a step- 
mother as Florence was now showing herself to be, she (Jane) 
revolted now at the arbitrary and domineering way in which her 
sister spoke. Lord Roydmore had always petted, indulged and 
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gratified Florence to the utmost of his power, but no thought of 
his happiness or comfort swayed her now, when she was resolving 
upon a course that she knew would be contrary to his will. It 
was not of his honour or happiness that she was thinking. It 
was solely of that money which he would 'have to leave, and 
which she was already greedily grasping in imagination. 

" Interference will come very badly from you, Florence. After 
all, you are not nearly as much concerned asxl am, and if I raise 
no objection to Mrs. Collette, you're bound to accept her civilly." 

Florence laughed. 

" My dear child," she said, *• you make a very praiseworthy 
effort to assert yourself against me, but you can't do it, Jane, you 
can't do it. The habit of my authority over you is strong upon 
you still. You always were very fond of me, you know, dear, 
and you will be guided by me now. Let me alone I it will be 
better for you in the end." 

She spoke very suavely and sweetly, and put her hand caress- 
ingly and gently on Jane's as she spoke. The latter was puzzled, 
partially subjugated, but not convinced. 

** When you are loving to me, I would do anything in the 
world for you, Flo ; at least almost anything." 

*' That's right, dear ; that's how it ought to be between sisters. 
I know you again now. You're my own affectionate goose of a 
Jane. I didn't know the aggressive young woman who defied 
me just now." 

It occurred to Jane that the sooner she left off being an 
affectionate goose the better it would be for her. But as she 
had no desire to upset the present harmonious relations between 
herself and Florence, she kept this reflection to herself. 

To Geoffrey Graves's surprise, his wife was at her very best 
this night in the little family — deferentially attentive and loving 
to her father, prettily submissive and affectionate to himself, and 
apparently devoted in a tenderly protecting way to Jane. When 
they had all reassembled in the drawing-room (though her soul 
was eaten out with the weariness of this family party), she 
placed herself on a stool at her father's feet in the old girlish way, 
and proceeded to cajole him by what even Geoffrey, who knew 
her pretty well by this time, took for a display of real filial 
tenderness and jealous desire to keep as much of his love to 
herself as possible. 
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** Dear papa ! " she murmured, " it is so good to be back with 
you again. It is so good to know that you don't care a bit for 
any one else in the world, excepting Jack and Jane and me, in 
spite of what horrid people say." 

Lord Roydmore fidgeted under this monopolising and 
enthralling address, and replied to it rather hesitatingly : 

" My dear Florence, a man can't expect to absorb his children's 
hearts any more than he can their time. You, for instance 
have closer and dearer claims upon you than I can make. Jane 
and Jack may follow your example any day. I am not a selfish 
father. I do not desire that you should waste your young lives 
entirely upon your poor old father." 

Florence put her lips to his hand, and held that member tight 
as she said : 

" If people could see how happy we are together, they wouldn't 
say such horrid things to me as they have been saying lately." 

Lord Roydmore was slightly troubled with a cough. When 
the cough had passed, he said : 

" People are apt to say horrid things about all of us. I think 
we should all do well to avoid listening to rumours, especially 
when they are slanderous." 

He was thinking of the rumours that were current respecting 
Florence herself at the moment. But that adroit young 
swordswoman took his weapon and turned it against himself. 

" I haven't been able to avoid hearing, but I have declined to 
believe the slanderous rumours, papa. They were not nice, not 
at all nice ; at the same time, they were too ridiculous. Fancy 
people getting up the report that you were thinking of marrying, 
actually marrying^ Mrs. Collette, Captain Stafford's Mrs. 

Collette " 

" Florence ! you are more than deceitful ; you never heard the 
rumour till I told you of it myself this afternoon, told you of it 
as a fact," Jane struck in tempestuously ; "you are insulting and 

cruel " 

She paused, panic-stricken, in the midst of her reproachful 
torrent of words. Lord Roydmore had snatched his hand from 
his favourite child, and was lying back, looking faint and white, 
against his cushioned chair. The words, "Captain Stafford's 
Mrs. Collette," had stuck a knife into his heart, and that heart 
was pitiably weak. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"SEND FOR JACK." 

Since the day when the parable of the carnations had been 
spoken to him, Captain Stafford had seen nothing of Helen 
Collette. She was another man's property now, and he would 
not share the delights of private unfettered intercourse with her 
with any man. 

The report of the engagement between the beautiful widow 
and " old Roydmore," spread rapidly through certain circles, but 
not in that in which the Wyndhams revolved. Down in their 
beautiful home at Redhill, the old bachelor brother and maiden 
sister were out of reach of the echoes even of the gossip which 
spread like flames on a dry prairie in the circles within circles 
of fashionable and smart society. As usual, they wetit up to 
town to see her two or three times a week, and as usual her nice 
frank, womanly letters were found reposing with equal frequency 
on Mr. Wyndham's breakfast-table. 

Time after time, as these letters, breathing a touching and 
beautiful spirit of grateful affection and reliance on him, were 
opened and read by Mr. Wyndham, did the good, generous^ 
hearted, humble-minded old man resolve to put his fate to the 
touch, and relieve the dear, financially-harassed woman, to whom 
he was so devotedly and honourably attached, from her monetary 
difficulties. Being guileless as a child, he had long ago taken 
his sister into his confidence concerning the hopes, fears, wishes, 
aspirations and doubts which he entertained about Helen 
Collette. Unlike the majority of only sisters of an only brother, 
the joyous-natured old maiden lady thought Helen "good 
enough for even brother Ralph." She endowed Mrs. Collette, in 
fact, with an extraordinary number of excellent qualities of 
which that lady did not even know as much as their names. 

" Helen has such a fund of delicate pride," she would say 
affectionately, when he would read her a passage from one of 
Mrs. CoUette's letters, in which that lady would pathetically 
entreat him not to over-burden her soul with gratitude by 
sending her any more cheques, which, in spite of her dire need> 
she could not bring herself to accept 
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" Helen has such a fund of delicate pride, Ralph. / see things 
as quickly as most people, and I know that in her case there is 
no feigned reluctance to accept the kindnesses you show her. 
No, no ; everything about our dear Helen is real^ thank God, 
and the sooner she is our Helen in very truth the better I shall 
be pleased." 

To these remarks of his sister, made in the best of all good 
faith, Mr. Wyndham would reply like the true-hearted gentle- 
man : 

" I will never trade on her gratitude, Dorothy. Our Helen has 
a noble nature, which might lead her to reward me too 
generously for the little I have been able to do for her. I must 
protect her against her own grateful impulses. I must never 
darcvto ask her to crown my life with joy and glory by becoming 
my wife, while there is a chance of a better man than myself 
winning her.'* 

" But there is no ' better man * than yourself in the case, 
Ralph. Helen, though she mixes freely with the gay world, is 
untouched, I am sure, by the fulsome flatteries which those men 
of the world who do not understand her innate worth pour forth 
upon her. My dear brother, I would never counsel you to seek 
mere beauty and grace in the woman you would make your wife. 
Helen has these gifts which appeal to those who see what is on 
the surface only, but she has other and higher gifts." 

"'A perfect woman, nobly planned,*" Mr. Wyndham quoted; 
with tears in his light grey protruding eyes. " Dorothy, I have 
always tried to live a life upon which I shall not be ashamed to 
look back when my time comes. But if God gives me this 
good gift, if I am ever blessed enough to be the one to whom 
Helen will entrust the charge of her most pure and precious life, 
no one will feel how unworthy I am of such honour more keenly . 
than I shall myself." 

"You think too lowly of yourself, but you can't think too 
highly of Helen," old Dorothy Wyndham said, blinking away 
tears for which she could assign no cause for shedding, even to 
herself " Helen is heart-free, Ralph, and I know that the senti- 
ment of gratitude which she entertains towards you, for what she 
herself calls your * unceasing, unresting' kindness, is stronger 
than the * love ' most women give the men they marry. My 
dear brother, you are too modest ! Why shouldn't a woman 
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like our Helen, who disregards externals, and can judge 
character, love you for yourself? You are in the prime of 
life " (Mr. Wyndham winced), " you are good and honourable, 
and kind and generous. You were the best son, and are the 
best brother that ever lived. Helen will be a happy, as well as 
a lucky woman, when you ask her to be your wife, and she will 
make you as happy a man as you deserve to be." 

He sat overwhelmed and abashed by this torrent of sisterly 
eloquence. The arguments were the outcome of partial affection, 
he knew ; nevertheless, he could not help being more than 
slightly swayed by them. Without having the faintest touch of 
the Pharisee about him, he knew that he was a good man. A 
good, moral, God-fearing, law-abiding, neighbour-loving. Christian 
gentleman. At the same time, he half feared and half suspected 
that these were not the qualities which win the hearts of women, 
especially of such a woman as Helen Collette. As he sat there 
blushing, glowing with smiles, and slightly trembling with 
pleased nervous embarrassment caused by his sister's hearty 
tribute, he caught sight of himself in the merciless looking-glass 
opposite. The vision might have been one of sin, so terribly 
did it shock him. All his thoughts a moment before had been 
of Helen. He had conjured up a picture of her beautiful face, 
of her grand, gracious form, of her winning eyes, and her easy, 
graceful movements. He had been gloating wildly over this 
vision, thinking what an earthly Paradise the presence of it 
would make his home. And now this vision was rudely dis- 
pelled by the sight of himself in the glass. 

He did not blench nor blink nor turn away from the reflection. 
He sat still, gazing at it fixedly, pitying it for being so round and 
rosy, so inclined to double chin, pendulous cheek, and hairless- 
ness on the top of its head. * He did not even cease munching 
the toast he had just bitten off, though the movement of his 
jaws was distinctly aged. 

" Dorothy," he said presently, " come here, my dear, and stand 
by me." 

She obeyed him wonderingly. 

" We are a well-matched pair, Dorothy, a nice, comfortable- 
looking old couple. Looking at ourselves together in that faith- 
ful friend " (he pointed to the glass), " there is nothing jarring, 
nothing incongruous in the picture." 
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*' Certainly nothing, Ralph. We were always considered alike." 

He took her hand and patted it as it lay upon his shoulder. 

"But if a handsome smart man, young enough to be your 
son, sat where I am, and the picture represented husband and 
wife, there would be something jarring and incongruous in it then/' 

"A smart, young, handsome man my husband? My dear 
Ralph, the very idea is shocking, shocking," Miss Dorothy said 
hastily, bustling back to her seat as she spoke. 

"It would be equally shocking if things were reversed, and I 
sat here with Helen by my side as my wife. No, Dorothy, my 
dream of folly is over. That true friend yonder has shown me 
the truth too plainly. Helen shall be our daughter." 

Miss Wyndham sat thoughtfully silent for a minute or two. 
All her pride, as well as all her love, had been invested in her 
brother from the days of her earliest childhood. She had never 
seen either girl or woman whom she considered good enough 
for him until she met with and fell under Helen's sway. Then 
she succumbed to the charm of a woman who had the rare gift 
of interesting herself in and making herself interesting to other 
women. Helen's troubles and successes, Helen's social aches 
and pains, were all freely and frankly confided to the sym- 
pathetic ear of dear old Dorothy Wyndham, in a way that made 
the latter pick up Helen's burdens and try to bear the whole 
weight of them upon her own plump round-about shoulders. 

In all her life, old Miss Wyndham had never either told a lie 
or feigned a feeling. If she neither liked nor approved of people, 
she held her tongue, and also held aloof from them. But if ever 
any one became the recipient of her love and trust, she became 
the most doggedly obtuse of partisans, the most blindly confid- 
ing of friends. Helen Collette had detected this special trait in 
Dorothy's character the first time she met her. The rest was easy. 

It was very hard for the dear old lady to hear her brother 
renounce that glorious prospect of matrimonial bliss which she 
had chalked out for him. In her eyes he was still a "well-look- 
ing young man, with a beautiful expression." Though she 
shrank with genuine modest horror from the suggestion of the 
possibility of her ever wronging youth by allying herself with it, 
she felt no such shrinking where her brother was concerned. 
Helen, in her eyes, was as perfect as a woman can be, or needs to 
be. And Helen was " good enough for Ralph," that was all. 
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"You think too much of mere externals, and you under- 
estimate yourself, Ralph," she said at last. Then, as he only 
shook his head rather sadly in reply, she tried to change the 
current of his thoughts by going to the window and calling to 
the peacocks. 

It was such a beautiful scene that lay stretched out before her. 
The sloping sweep of velvet lawn was bordered by grand old elms 
and oaks, perfumed lindens, weeping ashes, copper beeches and 
two or three dark stalwart fir trees standing stiff and stark, like 
sentinels among their less severe brethren. A little apart from 
the rest, on the left, a mighty cedar stood alone. A cedar that 
had many a tale to tell would it but have spoken, for under its 
broad sweeping branches the Canterbury pilgrims had rested to 
take their needful rest and temperate fare. 

Above the tree-tops, the waving line of Surrey hills in the blue 
far-distance shut out the sights and sounds of the world beyond 
in that direction in the pleasantest manner possible. At her feet 
the peacocks perked themselves, stepping backwards and for- 
wards mincingly to a measure of their own. A cat, whose long 
grey silky hair was an inheritance from a remote Persian ances- 
tress, had coiled itself lup becomingly on a crimson velvet- 
cushioned chair under the verandah. A stately, golden-yellow 
greyhound watched the peacocks with jealous disdain as they 
became the recipients of several tit-bits from the breakfast table. 
A couple of gardeners were rolling a lawn that already resembled 
a billiard table. It was all so very beautiful that '' it ought to 
have a mistress in keeping with it," old Miss Wyndham thought, 
half hopefully, as she recalled Helen's always encouraging manner 
to " dear old Ralph," half-regretfully as poor old Ralph's hesita- 
tion and self-depreciation rose vividly to her mind. 

" Things must take their course, I know," she said to herself 
resignedly, as she finished her morning pastime of feeding the 
peacocks ; but as either sister or daughter Helen will always find 
a home here in my heart" 

For two or three days after that happy evening spent in the 
bosom of his family, with his favourite child at his knee, Lord 
Roydmore had been ailing. That was the word his old soldier- 
servant, who had clung to him from the time he left the service 
all through the poverty-nipped days at Bath, up to the com- 
paratively brilliant present, used in describing his master's 
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symptoms. " His Lordship was ailing. Not ill, no, certafniy 
miss, not ill," (this in answer to Jane's anxious inquiries), " but 
ailing and wanting rest. Perhaps Mrs. Graves, being so lively, 
would be kind enough not to disturb him." 

" Papa must be very ill if he doesn't want to be disturbed by 
Mrs. Graves, Long ? If he said I was to keep out of the room, I 
could understand it. Papa never did care much about seeing 
me '' 

" His lordship wants you now. Miss, now as soon as you can go 
to him without Mrs. Graves," the old iron-bound soldier with the 
soft heart cut in tremulously. Long had never loved his master's 
eldest daughter, even in the days of her unfledged arrogance 
and pettifogging power at Bath. He had disliked her for the 
way in which she had stinted the little household in order that 
she might appropriate some of the housekeeping money to her 
own private needs. He had disliked her for the light-hearted way 
in which she had given endless trouble to himself, and every one 
else whom she could command, without ever thinking it worth 
her while to offer them a word of thanks. But above all he had 
disliked her for the way in which she had kicked her sister Jane 
into the hindmost place, and kept her there with a strong hand, 
while she had turned a smiling, wheedling, false face to her father. 
Long knew Miss Florence to the very marrow of her delicately 
shaped small bones, and liked her as little as it was possible for 
a man to do under the circumstances. " She had always been a 
sly 'un," he told himself, " and now she was a bad 'un into the 
bargain," he believed, for the rumours which had reached her 
father respecting her gambling and other propensities had filtered 
through to Long's ears also. There was righteous wrath in the 
old servant's heart against this daughter of his master's, who 
was, he truly believed, bringing her father's sparse grey locks 
with sorrow to the grave. AccdPdingly, he now felt a double 
pleasure in summoning Jane to her father's sick-room — the 
pleasure of exalting Miss Herries and of abasing Mrs. Graves. 

Lord Roydmore was lying on a sofa in his dressing-gown 
when his daughter went to him. He had just completed his in- 
valid toilette, and Jane felt a sensation of repulsion, not to him 
— not to her father — but to that darkly-dyed hair and that faint 
touch of something that was distinctly not the hue of his own 
blood showing on his worn, wan cheek. He was wrapped up in 
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a golden-brown velvet dressing-gown, with a girdle round his 
waist, and the blinds were lowered to a degree that made it im- 
possible for him to see tojead in the room. 

The secret why these preparations had been made oozed out 
presently. After looking nervously behind her in order to make 
quite sure that Florence was not secreted somewhere in the folds 
of Jane's tea-gown, he began : 

"I want to send you on rather a delicate mission, my child; 
I want you to go and fetch Mrs. CoUette, and bring her to see 
me without Florence knowing anything about it. I have not 
been able to write for several days, and I have not been able to 
spare Long to go with a message. Helen will be anxious. You 
must go and bring her to see me. Long and you are the only 
ones I can trust." 

He looked so appallingly haggard and ill as he spoke, that 
even if Jane had hardened her heart against Mrs. Collette 
previously, she would have relented on hearing his appeal made 
with such quivering lips, backed by imploring glances from such 
hollow eyes. 

" I will go at once, papa," she said, kissing his clammy brow 

with her fresh warm young lips ; " I will bring her here, and " 

she paused for an instant, threw her head up, and added quietly, 
" Florence will not dare to interfere, even if she sees Mrs. 
Collette." 

" I woifld rather they did not meet ; I would rather avoid a 
row," he said fretfully. " You don't seem to understand ! I am 
below par, consequently shaky. It is not that I should permit 
any interference from Florence, but I want to avoid anything 
like a scene. Now go, my dear; yqu are wasting time; 
bring Helen here without delay. She must have been very 
anxious." 

He had raised himself upbd his elbow while he had been 
speaking, and now he lay back, panting and pallid even under 
that tinge of false bloom on his face. Jane shuddered as she 
turned away ; a premonition of something dreadful" being about 
to happen, something for which they all, every one of them, 
were unprepared, assailed her. At the door she turned to look 
at him, and he beckoned her back. 

" I want your brother ; send for Jack. I want to introduce 
him to Helen — to his future mother," he whispered, and she 
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assented to his request, as she would have assented now if he 
had asked for the moon or a baby's rattle. 

«««««« 

For three or four days, Mrs. Collette had neither heard nor 
seen anything of the man whom she was pledged to marry, and 
though personally he had grown distasteful to her, it would have 
been unnatural if she had not experienced a few qualms of 
anxiety on the subject. She knew that his masterful married 
daughter had come up to stay with him, and by intuition she 
knew that this married daughter was in opposition to her for 
other reasons than those connected with Lord Roydmore. In 
the world in which Captain Stafford lived, his long-drawn-out 
infatuation for Helen Collette was an old tale oft told. It was 
more than likely that pretty Florence Graves had heard of it, and 
rumour said once upon a time pretty Florence Graves had tried 
every art she knew to gain the empire over his heart. Putting 
these things together, Mrs. Collette felt she was not very far out 
in assuming that if Florence could give her (Helen) a fall with 
Lord Roydmore, she would do so. 

While still in perplexity and doubt, and before Jane came on 
her mission, Mr. Wyndham called with a petition that still 
further complicated the tangled skein of Helen's life. 



CHAPTER X. 

" MY OWN ! " 

Uncertainty and perplexity, indignation at being interfered 
with antagonistically in the matter of her marriage by the same 
woman who had once dared to attempt to annex her lover, were 
in. absolute dominion over Helen's mind that day, when Mr. 
Wyndham appeared, oddly enough without his sister ! 

Helen was so accustomed to see the cosy, genial old pair 
trotting in together, that for a moment she experienced a shock 
as the thought crossed her mind that Miss Dorothy must be 
dead ! Old Ralph's face looked preternaturally grave. Al- 
together, the signs of sorrow about him were sufficiently strong 
to startle Helen into saying : 

" What is the matter ? Where is Miss Dorothy ? " 
** Dorothy is well, quite well, my dear ; she sends her best 
love to you, and hopes " 
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He paused, struggled with a little throat difficulty, and then, 
with the gloom deepening on his face as he remembered how old 
and fat he was, he went on : 

" Dorothy sends you this little note, my dear, and a ring that 
belonged to our mother, and that is consequently of priceless 
worth to us." 

Helen took the note and ring with one of the sweetest looks 
of gratitude of which her well-fringed, soft, fathomless grey eyes 
were capable. Until she had the ring on her finger, and was 
rekding the note, it did not occur to Mr. Wyndham that he had 
been specially instructed not to give her either until he had won 
her consent to be his wife. 

For it had come to this, that his sister's persuasions, joined to 
his own inclinations, had overcome his scruples against uniting 
his December to her ripe, warm, beautiful July, and to-day, 
though he feared his fate terribly, he had come to put it to the 
touch. 

Helen read through the note rapidly, calmly, and with the 
most complete comprehension of its meaning. It hailed her as 
sister, it laid all authority over all things beautiful down at their 
Sedhill home at her feet. It thanked her with touching 
gratitude for bringing such joy into the life of the writer's dear 
brother. In fact, altogether, it put another very strong string on 
to Helen's bow. 

" I gave you that note too soon," he said tremulously, when 
she had read it, and sat with downcast face twiddling the ring 
round her finger. 

Silence was safer than speech ! Helen took the safer part. 

"You are shocked, outraged at my presumption, and no 
wonder ! " he went on, with miserable humility ; " forgive me, 
my child, it was the desire of the moth for the star, but I'm such 
an old moth that I ought to have known better. Forgive me ! " 

Helen's mind had glanced like lightning through all the 
possibilities of her own case. Truly she was engaged to marry 
Lord Roydmore, and truly did she yearn to occupy the position 
Lord Roydmore could give her. But for several days — days 
that in the gallop of London life seemed to place an immeasur- 
able period of time between them — ^she had heard nothing from 
her hitherto attentive and impassioned swain. In fighting her 
way to the front, Helen had received many a hard knock, many 

16 
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a bad bruise. What wonder that she longed for the visible 
rewards of her distinguished service in her own cause ?-7-what 
wonder that she was ready to sail into any port out of the 
storm ? 

Her mind glanced like lightning through all the possibilities 
of the case. She was between two stools. Lord Roydmore 
might fail her, was failing her, according to all outward seeming, 
under family pressure. This true, solid, old mass of flesh and 
sincerity would feel himself honoured if she took him as a 
forlorn hope, and would never reproach her for her inability to 
give him more than the merest gratitude for all that he lavished 
upon her. 

" I have nothing to forgive, and what you are pleased to call 
the star shall give the Imoth its desire," she was saying. Her 
hands were in his, his good old hairless lips were pressing hers, 
when the door opened injudiciously for once, and Jane Herries 
came in, straight and swift as an- arrow, with the words : 

" Dear Mrs, Collette, papa wants you at once ; he is ill, so ill 
that he has sent for Jack. He wants us all to recognise and 
receive you as our future mother." 

Jane had been preparing a dozen neat little speeches on her 
way over, but this one came from her heart, and was un- 
rehearsed. That it was effectively delivered there can be little 
doubt, judging from the almost stunning effect it produced upon 
the thrilled though limited audience. 

As the last words flew from her lips, Jane realised that in 
sincere unconsciousness she had exposed a woman who was 
cruelly deceiving not only her (Jane's) father, but also the 
honest-looking old gentleman, who was looking as much 
ashamed of himself as if he, and not Helen, were guilty of 
trickery and perfidy. Anything that savoured ever so slightly 
of underhandedness and double-dealing was repugnant to the 
girl. But she was largely endowed with that rare spirit of 
loyalty to her own sex which makes a woman shrink from 
being the instrument of humiliating torture to another woman. 
Inexperienced as she was in worldly love and intrigue, her 
generous nature stood Helen Collette in better stead in this 
emergency than any care-hardened old feminine diplomat could 
have done. 

" You will spare Mrs. Collette to come and see poor papa now 
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he is so ill, won't you ?" she said, with pretty courtesy, to poor, 
hot, embarrassed Mr. Wyndham. " She has been so kind to me 
that we look upon her as one of us ; don't we ? " she added 
reassuringly to Helen, and under cover of these words of tact 
Helen managed to get out of the room. 

Of course it was wrong of her to have tacitly accepted Mr. 
Wyndham's offer while she was distinctly pledged to marry Lord 
Roydmore. But she had a strong instinct that from some cause 
or other — what she could not determine, for the atmosphere of 
the last few days had been full of uncertainty — Lord Roydmore 
was slipping from her. Her battle with life had been a hard 
one. Fair as appearances were around her, they were main- 
tained at the cost of unceasing management and finesse. The 
cheques that fell in now and again from the lavish hands of the 
Wyndhams did not cover the expenditure which Helen, as a 
beauty and a society woman, felt not only entitled to, but bound 
to devote to her pretty and popular self. Sometimes, when she 
was lying awake at ntght, her innumerable bills would dance 
about like a hideous phantasmagoria, and she would feel as if 
she were in a lost battle, borne down by the flying. After such 
nights as these, the necessity for an immediate marriage with 
some man — any man — who could put her upon the solid golden 
pedestal of a good substantial income would be very much im- 
pressed upon her. Such nights as these had been frequent of 
late. It was with a natural feeling of elation that she reflected, 
while dressing for her visit to Lord Roydmore, that she had 
definitely accepted the other old man, and could hold him fast. 

There was a momentary difficulty about saying good-bye to 
him. It was impossible to take a properly effective binding 
farewell of him before Jane ; at least, if not impossible, it would 
be sadly indiscreet. The difficulty was but a momentary one, 
though. Helen was a woman of resource, one who seldom 
allowed herself to be baffled. She had no little boudoir to which 
to summon her ancient but ardent swain, but the dining-room 
would answer the purpose of my lady's bower for once. 

She opened the drawing-room door and stood in the entrance, 
looking superbly handsome, and as cool as if she had not been 
caught by the daughter of one man to whom she was engaged, 
in the act of kissing another. 

" My dining-room clock has stopped, Mr. Wyndham ; you are 
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the only person who sets all its machinery going properly, will 
you come and wind it up for me ? I will not detain you more 
than a minute, Jane," she added, turning with a winning air of 
affectionate familiarity towards the young lady who might 
possibly become her stepdaughter. 

" Papa will be impatient ; he always is when he doesn't feel 
well, and then he will scold me," Jane protested, but Helen had 
piloted Mr. Wyndham out of the room by this time, and Jane's 
remonstrance fell upon space, and failed to enlighten Mr. Wynd- 
ham as to the real relations which existed between his Helen 
and Lord Roy d more. 

Back, ages ago, in his long past almost forgotten youth, Ralph 
Wyndham had had a romance. It had been a very brief and 
commonplace one, but it had left its mark upon him for years. 
He had been engaged to an innocent-looking little country-town 
girl, who had jilted him and married the riding-master whom 
Ralph had engaged to teach her to sit upon the horse which he 
(Ralph) had given her. Her deception had not soured him, but 
it had hurt him horribly. It had, so to say, taken his taste for 
women out of him for many a long year. But Helen had re- 
stored his long-lost faith to him, and he worshipped her with an 
idolatry that few, if any, of the younger men who buzzed about 
her had ever felt. 

It was a plain, a very plain podgy little body, but a real big 
chivalrous soul dwelt within it When she had swept and 
shuffled him into the dining-room, she shut the door smartly and 
began : 

" Don't bother about the clock ; that is all right, I only wanted 
to give you Ihe chance of saying good-bye to me properly, Ralph, 
and to tell you that you must not publish our engagement till I 
see you again." 

He stood on tiptoe and kissed her, then called her the " Queen 
of his life," and promised to abide by her decision in all things, 
even to the extent of his not proclaiming his triumph until she 
gave him permission to do so. 

" Excepting to Dorothy. You will let me tell Dorothy to- 
night ? It will make her so happy.'* 

" No, no, no. Dorothy shall be the first to hear it, of course^ 
but not even Dorothy must hear it to-night. I am more 
romantic than you think, Ralph. I want to have the knowledge 
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confined to just ourselves for a little while. It's so sweet to know 
that you are mine and I am yours, and that no one so much as 
suspects it yet" 

He swallowed the sugared pill at a gulp, but he did not like it 

" I am so proud, so happy, so blessed, that I want every one 
who knows me to know it," he said humbly. 

" My dear Ralph, most people who know you will think you 
are doing a very foolish thing in taking an extravagant, penni- 
less woman to wife. Come back now and say good-bye with 
composure to Miss Herries. Don't look at me any more. You 
give yourself and me away too painfully when you permit your- 
self to gaze." 

" You have taken off the ring ! " he said reproachfully. 

" Of course I have ! a big, blazing diamond like that would 
attract every one's attention, and tell the story far too lucidly." 

" That is Dorothy!s gift " he was beginning. 

" Then 1 will wear it at once," she interrupted. 

" My ring, the symbol of our plighted troth, must be made for 
you expressly," he called out after her, as she flew up the stairs 
to get Dorothy's gift. Unintentionally he raised his voice, and 
Jane Herries heard him as she sat in the silent drawing-room, 
struggling with her own impatience and with a sense of being 
de trop. 

" Poor, silly old man ! " the girl thought contemptuously ; but 
there was not much wrath in her heart against Helen. Jane was 
too young to feel any sympathy with the loves and woes, the joys 
and pains of besotted age, even though her own father was one 
of the bamboozled victims. It struck her that they were both 
silly old men to allow themselves to be so befooled by a woman. 
But she pardoned much in the woman who had either resigned 
the task, or failed in it, of victimising Harry Stafford. 

There was an air of suppressed emotional excitement about 
the house when Jane returned to it, accompanied by Mrs. 
CoUette. Jack, the son and heir, had arrived, and had been so 
seriously alarmed by his father's condition that he had sent for 
the doctor at once. They were waiting for the verdict now, and 
even Florence was temporarily subdued by her brother's evident 
anxiety about their father. She had told Jack everything she 
knew, and much that she imagined, concerning Mrs. Collette, and 
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had been a good deal disgusted by the unconcern with which he 
had listened to her statements. 

" Engaged to Mrs. Collette, is he ? Poor, dear old dad, I'm 
afraid he's in a bad way, Flo. I'm glad Jane is gone for the 
widow; he will be happier when he has seen her. Ripping 
handsome woman she is, too ; but I thought she was booked for 
Stafford, the V.C. man." 

"She is a horrid, intriguing woman," Florence said loftily, in 
reply to this. *' As to her being handsome, she may have been 
so once, but she's ever so old." 

" Do you know her ? " 

" No ; but I have heard of her from several people, Captain 
Stafford himself among the number ; she is padded and painted 
and powdered " 

" I'm sure Stafford never told you that ; he's not a fellow 
. to give away a woman he has really like<j," Jack was saying 
as Helen came in, and they were unable to discuss her any 
more. 

She looked rather sorrowful and very pathetically sweet as 
Jack greeted her gravely, and she was introduced to Mr. and 
Mrs. Graves. Her manner was so unpretentious, so unexacting, 
so fraught with sympathy for the children who were in anxiety 
about their parent, so charged with readiness to put herself in 
the back-ground, that they could literally find no fault in her. 
When at last the doctor sent for Jack, and told him that Lord 
Roydmore had been suffering from a heart attack, but had now 
completely rallied and was out of danger for a time, Helen 
volunteered in the prettiest way imaginable to resign the pleasure 
of seeing her old friend rather than run the risk of disturbing 
or exciting him. But a peremptory message brought by Long 
immediately afterwards altered the aspect of things. 

" His lordship desired Mrs. Collette and the whole family to 
come to him at once." 

For once Helen Collette was taken unawares, and was unpre- 
pared for what wa3 to follow. Jack, the most important member 
of the Herries family (after Lord Roydmore), had received and 
treated her with a kindly, respectful attention that showed her 
he knew the terms on which she stood with his father. Her 
engagement was an open secret, in fact, but when she walked 
into the sick-room she had no idea as to whether she would • 
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stand to and fulfil it, or extricate herself by a free confession 
of her relations with wealthy, liberal old Mr. Wyndham. 

She was not given time to determine her own^ine of action. 
Lord Roydmore, propped up by pillows, and with a flush not of 
health but of fictitious excitement and drug-given strength on 
his face, stretched his shaking hands out eagerly to her the 
moment his eyes rested on her well-borne, well-developed figure 
and witching face. 

" My own, you have come to me," he said, with ardour that 
contrasted painfully with his old, worn-out, shattered appearance. 
" Jack, Florence, Jane, my dear, dear children, this lady is my 
promised wife, and — my time is short, I feel it — I have the 
special licence here, and the vicar of this parish will be^here in 
ten minutes to make us two one for the remainder of my sojourn 
upon earth." 

He fell back, relinquishing her hand, falling away with 
pathetic weakness among his pillows as he spoke, and Helen 
made up her mind at once. It was obvious thatihe was dying. 
She would gratify his last whim, marry him, and make his last 
moments happy. Mr. Wyndham could never blame her for such 
a womanly, philanthropic action. So, in spite of the doctor's 
declaration that the excitement would hasten the inevitable end, 
married they were when the vicar came, and it was to Lady 
Roydmore that the household deferred from that moment. 
{To be continued?) 

Scenee in Hlfierla. 

One does not like to think of the indignities which our British 
Consul in Algiers had to suffer less than three-quarters of a 
century ago. It was part of his routine to go bareheaded past 
the palace of the Dey. He might not wear a sword in the Dey's 
presence. And when he sought an audience, he had to take his 
place, with other aspirants for that questionable honour, un- 
heralded by anything that could give him confidence in himself 
or his country's greatness. This, too, after the bombardment of 
Algiers by Lord Exmouth in 1817 ! 

The memory of this and other incidents in Algerian history 
comes to one in sight of the old Kasba, or palace citadel, which 
looks down upon the town with so proud an air. 
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The Kasba still has its horseshoe windows and portals, its 
facings of red and ^reen and white tiles, to remind one very 
forcibly of its old occupants. But the wide-breeched Zouaves 
who now enter and leave it, with a cheery swing of the arms 
and a jingle of weapons, on their part bear witness to the new 
order of things. So too do the barbed wire railings which fence 
in some weedy waste land hard by, whence there is so fair a 
vie,w of the blue headlands east of the Bay and the white houses 
of the far-extending suburbs. 

It is no joke to ascend from the European quarter of the town 
to the heights of the Kasba. For my part I went at hazard, as 
I love to do in a strange place, I knew the quarter towards 
which I had to work, and that sufficed me. From one steep 
dark street of white houses, so near together that the windows 
overhead almost touched each other, I climbed to another yet 
higher, until at length Algiers and its roofs were below me. 
What elegant little cobwebbed residences had I not passed on 
the way! Externally they were nothing. But I did not 
scruple to enter where I felt attracted, and then the humble 
place resolved itself into miniature ante-rooms and courtyards 
in the Moorish style, with much gay tile decoration, and an 
infinity of horseshoe arches and cool dark nooks, agreeable 
enough on a hot day. 

I took coffee in the cave of an Arab who sold such refresh- 
ment to men of his own race. There was just the faintest 
shadow of surprise on the good man's face when I asked for a 
cup. He was squatting on a rush mat within arm's length of 
his tiny fireplace ; and he made me the coffee and gave it me 
without a word. I squatted by him, drank, commented upon 
the excellence of the beverage, the heat of the day, and his own 
delightful little hole of a shop. He received my remarks with 
grave bows ; nothing more. And then he took my money and 
pocketed it without looking at it — and I was free to go my way 
and leave him to the peace he loved so dearly. 

These men seem to me like so many conspirators. Their 
deportment is so very suggestive of valuable thinking. And 
yet, the odds are that save for the tax their religious ritual 
makes upon them, they are subjected to no mental trials from 
the beginning to the end of the year. 

I was unfortunate enough to be in Algiers during the fast of 
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.Ramadan. This fact did not deter other Europeans, specially 
conducted, from swarming into the town mosques, past the 
devout Moslems who were washing themselves in the fountains 
of the mosque courtyards. The worshippers would have 
resented the invasion if they had dared. There could be no 
doubt about the meaning of the glances from their dark eyes 
when they lifted their heads from their mats. As it was, they 
could only groan, curse a little in secret, and lie down again to 
repeat their wearisome formulae in praise or adjuration of Allah. 

But if Europeans in a body were not to be gainsaid, a single 
European was not enough to overawe the holy men who sat as if 
in watch and ward over the place of worship contiguous to the 
tomb of a certain saint, whither chance led my steps in a remoter 
part of the town. 

It was an engaging little graveyard on an eminence, with 
a small mosque in it, tombstones laid almost level with the 
ground, three or four blear-eyed Arab mendicants sitting in the 
shade of the shrubs that grew by the graves, and two or three 
others lying prone and white and motionless upon the ground, 
more like marble figures of human beings than breathing men. 

Spite of the notice on the town walls which made begging in 
the Department of Algeria a penal offence, I was at once urged to 
give alms to these blear-eyed idlers. I did so, to conciliate them ; 
for had I not had a glimpse of the green and red silk hangings of 
the tomb of the marabout in a chamber to the left, with festoons 
of shells, blown eggs, and gilded lamps surrounding the tomb ? 

The beggar to whom I gave the most had no doubt I might 
step over the threshold — " But," he added, " of course you must 
unshoe."^ 

" To be sure," said I ; and, fully prepared to do all that was 
necessary, I stepped towards the portal, and began to unlace my 
boots. But it was not to be. From within I heard a voice : 

"What want you here?" and, looking, I saw an imposing 
guardian sitting cross-legged at one end of the chamber, and 
with him was another man. 

" You cannot," was his reply when I profferred my petition to 
examine the marabout's tomb. And he proceeded, with less 
acerbity of tone, to tell me that if I would wait eighteen days 
the fast would then be at an end, and there would be no 
hindrance. I relaced my boots, and left him sitting there. 
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If the Kasba could be made to speak, I daresay it could tell 
as fine tales as the old Alhambra of Granada. It has stored a 
good deal of money in its time. One Dey carried about twelve 
millions sterling into it during a European siege of the town, 
and when, in 1830, the French at last got possession of Algiers, 
they found fifty million francs there. 

It was a famous place, too, for executions. The Dey's execu- 
tioners were wonderfully neat craftsmen. In proof of this the 
following story is told. A certain man was sentenced to be 
beheaded, and, being anxious to die with as little effort as 
possible, he bribed the executioner to be more than usually 
dexterous. The official assured the culprit he should have no 
cause for complaint, and straightway he began swinging his 
sword round and round with marvellous speed. Then he 
dropped the point of the weapon, and seemed to be resting. At 
this the condemned man put on an angry expression and cried 
out, " You dog ! You leave me in suspense because you are 
not sure of your nerve. I suppose you mean to cut my throat 
as if I were a sheep ! " This said, he made as if he would spit 
upon the executioner. The other playfully urged him to try 
and spit. He did so, and his head fell at once into the bowl by 
which he was kneeling. 

The decapitation had been so neat that not a drop of blood 
was spilled, nor had the severed head lost its equilibrium by a 
hair's breadth. 

For my part, I do not believe the tale. And yet it is one of 
many which are reputed true in this land of story-telling. 

From the Kasba I strolled along the high road to El Biar, 
one of the most lovely villages in the world ! To my right were 
the mountains, a faint purple across the broken green fore- 
ground. But what charming little bijou and other residences 
nestled in the hollows of the country close by ! Red and white, 
after the newest pattern from the office of the Parisian architect, 
or a dainty arrangement of blue and gold and marble, done 
after the manner of the Moors, with horseshoe arches, crescented 
domes, and little turrets ! Round about the houses were profuse 
gardens ; the perfume of them exhaled towards the road above, 
and the glow of their blossoms held the eye. 

Among my fellow vagabonds on the highway I found types 
and diversities enough to please a man with a greed for contrasts. 
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I sat down on a bank with a fringe of umbrella-pines behind me, 
and a fountain bedded in the wall on the other side of the road. 
Three mortals were resting at the fountain ; a grimy, foot-sore 
Arab with a pouch on his back, a Jew woman with a bandaged 
chin, and a negro boy in blue. The Arab washed his feet and 
said his prayers ; the Jewess sat gazing at him ; and the 
negro boy shouted as if from sheer gladness for the gift of life. 

It was so as long as I kept to the dusty thoroughfare. Here 
a brace of demoniacal little lads flogging an ass as if their lives 
depended upon their energy, and the ass stumbling forward at 
each blow upon its lean, sore-tormented body ! There a French 
maid, clean and neat as if she had but just stepped out of a 
Normandy farmhouse! An English tourist in a pith helmet 
under a green-lined umbrella, and a Chasseur d'Afrique; straight . 
and martial from head to foot. A village mosque, sandwiched 
between a humble wine-shop of the style common in the Bastille 
quarter of Paris, and a washerwoman's with an invitation to 
soiled linen in the window. On one wall an election address, in 
which the impulsive candidate charges the party of his rival 
with bribing the Hebrew section of voters at 6 francs 75 a head, 
"reliant upon the. well-known cupidity of that people.* A few 
yards farther, and there is an Arabic inscription which seems 
to the unregenerate European mere rhodomontade, an endless 
repetition of words about the greatness of Allah and his capacity 
for goodness. 

I had walked ten miles, and yet I was not tired. It was due 
to the fine air and the novelty. But at length, when I was 
nearly a thousand feet above the ships lying motionless in the 
glassy harbour, I turned down a lane pretty enough for Devon- 
shire, and, between an avenue of vine-clad and honey-suckled 
hedges, again reached the town, with its dust, its tramcars and 
omnibuses, and its active little Arab boys with designs upon 
one*s boots. 

Some one had told me beforehand about the fair faces of 
Algiers. To the mistress of one, reputed the fairest of them all, 
I was indeed offered an introduction. I am half ashamed to say 
I rejected this offer. In the first place, a paragon of this kind 
seldom comes up to expectation. For her own sake and mine I 
resolved that she should not disillusion me. And, moreover, I fear 
I could not have kept to myself the fact that I had been 
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attracted to her house simply by the fame of the fair face that 
illumined it I daresay this would have been far from shocking 
to one so used to praise and admiration. But I forebore again 
out of consideration for myself rather than her. I am content 
to have her photograph before me while I write. Certainly she 
has a rare-shaped almond eye, and a wealth of dark hair. But 
I like not the sensuousness of the mouth. She is manifestly a 
Hebrew, which is neither for nor against her. 

It pleased me better to pay a visit to a disestablished Moorish 
house of the first rank, in the heart of the town. Here was a 
noble courtyard, with palm trees, and a fountain volleying its 
spray towards the marble balustrades and columns of the upper 
storeys of the house. A glass dome roofed the courtyard high 
above. And what think you had taken the place of the sombre 
Moor and his household, who once monopolised these fairy 
balconies? A journal, with its clacking machines, its white- 
capped and aproned type-setters, its editorial offices, and its 
bales of paper lying in the corners ready to be smeared with 
telegraphic news and authoritative articles. I leaned on the 
marble balustrade of the second storey, with my arm clasped 
about one of the twisted columns, and looked down on this 
strange, almost sacrilegious, scene till the din of the machines 
had rooted an echo in my brain that it took me long to chase 
away. Doubtless they have seen various sights, these fair 
columns that one unconsciously caresses as if they were beloved 
flesh and blood ; but the sights and sounds now beneath and 
around them are the most suggestive of all. 

At sunset the harbour began to take those pearly tints which 
are apt to urge some of us stolid Hyperboreans out of ourselves 
in an ecstasy of admiration. The long cape to the east held 
the evening crimson for a while, and then, like the rest of the 
world, lapsed into the purple of early night. Then out twinkled 
the lamps on the ironclads and other craft in the Bay ; a gun 
roared from the fort by the old harbour, where Lord Exmouth sent 
so many Algerians to the bottom of the sea ; a band of music 
struck up from the square at the base of the hotel ; the white 
houses of proud Mustapha (where European millionaires have 
their villas) glowed in the darkening air — and an Algerian night 
had begun. 

Not that an Algerian night is such a very extraordinary freak 
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of nature. It is much like a night elsewhere, though its stars do 
seem to be more lustrous than at Marseilles across the water. 
Yet to my mind it has strong individuality from the spectral 
forms of the white-robed Arabs and Kabyles whom I passed 
and repassed in promenade about the gardens of Bresson Square 
in the hour after dinner. They were such dart-like, upright 
fellows, and their eyes seemed to burn like fire. Perhaps it 
was due to the reflections of the lurid cigars which so many of 
them held between their teeth as they went to and fro with 
folded arms, while the band of the Chasseurs d'Afrique played 
stirring music in memory of the feats of French arms over the 
Moslems of Algeria. 

It is quite possible that the average native Algerian of to-day 
would be embarrassed rather than gratified by a revolution 
which sent the French back to France. The occupation is now 
an affair of long standing, and new habits have displaced the 
old inherited instincts which were bred with the Algerian Arab. 
For all that, there is still a good deal of the leaven of revolt 
. latent throughout the province. There are thousands of Kabyles 
who sigh for the good old times — " Then," they say, " when we 
were free, each man was his own master (lord of his own head) ; 
the brave man feared no one ; he killed his foe without pity ; 
a man's life was reckoned of no more worth than the life of 
a fly." 

This is the sort of spirit which lingers in the hills of Algeria, 
and very troublesome it is apt to become at times. There is no 
forgetting that the land is still held by right of conquest, though, 
of course, every year tightens and strengthens the hold of 
France upon it. The Moslem religious confraternities (or rather 
associations for political conspiracy) extend their arms through- 
out the land, from the Sahara to the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and if only the marabout or mahdi or messiah of their 
hope would declare himself, they would bring about one more 
tremendous upheaval in all the province. But they dare not stir 
until they can venture to be sanguine ; and, meantime, there is 
always consummate vigilance in the various Kasbas where 
French troops are lodged and exercised. 

One morning, at six o'clock, I left Algiers for Constantine, a 
distance of about 290 miles. As I did not reach Constantine 
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until past midnight, the journey cannot be called a triumph of 
speed. But then it was Africa, and in Africa one does not 
look for the rapidity and smoothness of travelling that are part 
and parcel of a high and well-established state of civilisation. 
Besides, it was no level country through which I passed. There 
were long, gradual climbs, from plain to mountain plateau, more 
than once ; and the wind from the snows of Djurdjura (upon 
which tempest after tempest broke while we were in sight of it) 
seemed to fight against our progress. And, lastly, there were 
between forty and fifty stations, with their various retarding 
influences. 

It was a charming bright day at the outset, and the rich lands 
contiguous to the capital looked their best. The meadows were 
dyed with flowers — here a purple flush told of unruly thistles ; 
there the yellow dandelions carried all before them ; elsewhere 
crimson poppies gave a gala sheen to the landscape. The trees,^ 
too, were draped with convolvuli, white or amaranthine. And 
the sun shone upon all — meadows, vineyards acres in extent, 
and the vermilion roofs of the isolated farm-houses — from a sky 
clear blue to the far horizon line. 

For fellow-travellers I had, at first, genial colonists from the 
middle departments of France, in top boots and shirt sleeves. 
They were but going from one farm to another, and their talk 
was of beasts and the look of the vines. No men could have 
had a heartier appearance. The Algerian sun had given them a 
complexion like that of the Parthenon columns — a rich, clear 
gold-bronze. And their broad shoulders and elephantine thighs 
told of the bodily development the climate had stimulated. 

I got into conversation with one greybeard, who, for some 
occult reason, leaped to the conclusion that I was a young man 
from the old country {his old country, that is) in search of a 
homestead. He laid down the law to me in a most fatherly 
way — ^had no doubt that if I kept off the absinthe I should do 
well — and for five minutes on end seemed hesitant whether or not 
he should offer me ^ job on his own farm. However, his 
generosity did not run to more than advice, and he gave me 
" farewell " at a wayside station, with an encouraging slap on the 
shoulder and hospitable wishes for my prosperity. I daresay, 
when the old gentleman reached home and told his canny dame 
about his adventure, he got a sound rating for not making the 
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most of his opportunity of securing a muscular young man from 
the country as cheap as a Kabyle. 

Ah, those Kabyles! We were now in the midst of their 
country, with their mountains, black and white, away to the 
north, now shut up in inky storm clouds, and the next moment 
peeping forth through a sallow half gleam of sunlight 

Their villages, or such of them as we saw planted on the 
green hill slopes, were sweetly simple and unpretending. Here 
is a recipe for one on a small scale. Clear a ring of ground and 
fence the space with stout aloes. Add a hedge of prickly pear 
to the aloes. Then build as many huts of sticks and straw as 
there are families in the village, and stud the inner space with 
them. The huts may be conical or oblong at pleasure. To give 
animation to the scene, perch a dozen statuesque men in long 
raiment upon the largest dunghill in the village, and set the dogs 
barking and the women shouting. I should think a night 
among a thoroughly unimproved Kabyle family would be a 
very interesting experience. But the experimentalist would 
have to be imbued through and through with a hearty contempt 
for all kinds of vermin. 

Anon, I made acquaintance with two adult Kabyles and a 
boy. This was near the village of Palaestro, where, in 1871, 
there was a hideous massacre of Europeans by the revolted 
natives. I had, that moment, been reading of the tortures the 
Kabyles inflicted upon the hapless colonists who fell into their 
hands, and I was in a humour to execrate the whole race. It 
was profoundly unreasonable, but what of that ? 

They were in rags, of the nature of sacking, from head to 
knee, and they smelt abominably. Yet one of them carried a 
watch under his rags, though, as he was fond of ostentatiously 
holding it to his ear, I judge it was a new acquisition. They puffed 
cigarettes with the air of desperadoes, and spat upon the shut 
window pane with so much horrid method that I was forced to 
fancy they thought it was closed against them for the purpose. 

For all this they were undoubtedly picturesque, fine animals. 
When they huddled themselves together for a nap, I had three 
sets of naked toes within an ell of my knees. The worst of it 
was, however, that though they made every possible preparation 
for sleep they did not become unconscious. Their six dark 
beady eyes were concentrated upon me, their Christian 
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travelling companion, and they screeched songs of a dismal 
kind towards me, till I wearied of them completely. 

These men and the boy were not exactly handsome Kabylcs. 
Others, visible at the poor little railway stations, when we were 
fairly in the mountains, with snow less than a hundred yards 
above our elevation, had a manlier look as they stood bolt 
upright in a line watching the procession of our carriages. This 
too must be said of them, that they have an inborn gift of 
dignity which almost compels a dim sort of regard. The French 
ticket-collector does not dream of treating them with the 
arrogance or contempt which his American equivalent offers as 
a tribute to the individuality of the abhorred coloured man in 
the Great Republic. Moreover, one does not see a Kabyle in 
the cast-off clothes of civilisation. I doubt if he would wear a 
top hat even if tfie headman of his tribe bade him do so ; and 
argument would be wasted in the endeavour to persuade him 
that his free naked legs would enjoy a pair of trousers. 

Before the railway came to simplify life and connect Algiers 
with Constantine, much of the journey between the two towns 
must have been a hardship of no mean kind. For scores of 
miles the word desert might be applied to the country. Not 
that the sand of the Sahara is here or within a good many miles 
of the Algerian railway. But the rocks are of so unmanageable 
a quality, and the miserable streams that percolate at their bases 
are so obviously undrinkable, that one does not wonder at the 
total absence of human beings or signs of cultivation. Perhaps 
a single shepherd, in a brown cloak, may be seen in an area of 
twenty square miles. His flock too is in motion, so that there is 
no suggestion of pasture with it The tearing wind that raged 
over these elevated barrens seemed to fight against the train. 
There were, in short, passages and moments which in the old 
days would have furnished an average traveller with material for 
a chapter of paralysing descriptions of the horrors and perils of 
the journey. 

With us, however, upon the whole all was easy. We breakfasted 
at one station within reach of snow, and dined at another station 
with a cactus hedge outside. Towards evening we descended 
somewhat from the heights, and the storm clouds gave place to 
a lovely coral line of sky which continued for awhile even after 
sunset, and when one great star had begun to illumine the 
treeless land. 
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Interest in things sublunar fell flat as the hours dragged on 
towards midnight. But Constantine, at the witching hour, 
under a full moon, is startling enough to arouse a man in a trance. 

A line of omnibuses outside the railway station of Constan- 
tine proclaimed the modem dignity of the famous city, which 
has seen so many incidents in the course of its chequered career. 
It was a trifle chilly, and we travellers gaped mournfully as we 
packed ourselves into the stuffy coaches. There was an old 
Englishman with a son, who looked like an undergraduate on 
the grand tour, and the two had a most entertaining word 
argument in English about their luggage and the hotel it 
behoved them to honour with their patronage. To tell the 
truth, the younger man treated his father with unnecessary con- 
tempt ; but then the other had evidently travelled a good deal in 
his day and had become a perfect hotbed of maxims, which he 
threw at his son's head with a shameful ignorance of the tetchy, 
strong nature of the average undergraduate. I was fairly glad 
when the two climbed into a coach that was not mine, and 
rumbled off" to the town, still with voluble arguments on their 
heated tongues. 

Constantine at one o'clock in the morning is nothing, and less 
than nothing. However, the hotel bed was comfortable, and I 
slept none the worse for the expectation of the morrow that was 
lively within me. 

When morning came, I was soon out of bed, and peeping at a 
scene in progress beneath my windows. Here was a little Arab 
market, in which respectable Moslems fell out of temper with 
each other over pennyworths of oil and butter. It was interest- 
ing, but the smell of the stuff* assailed me with the same half- 
sickening feeling I had felt in a Faroe house with new blubber 
in it. 

Coffee and a newspaper ushered in the active part of the day. 
From the journal I judged that Constantine— indeed the whole 
of the east of Algeria — was much a prey to the larceny of the 
Arabs. This was especially so with the Hebrew part of the 
community. At the market of Sidi-mesrich, for example, a 
band of Arabs had marched through the bazaar, pillaging the 
shops and persons of the Hebrews even to the very watches in 
their waistbands. French colonists, too, were constantly being 
relieved of their mules by raiders. In the States, crime of this 
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kind IS more serious than in Algeria. It is a question if the 
rule of the revolver and lynch-law in such cases is not really the 
most effective course open to the dominant members of a new • 
country. 

Breakfast over, I went forth to see this wonderful city on a 
rock hedged with precipices, and found it nearly as startling as 
my fancy had made it appear. 

It is a square-headed rock, covered completely by the houses 
of the city, and the river Rummel flows at its base upon three of 
its sides, tumbling down a fine water-fall to the north of the rock 
on its way towards the sea. From the edge of the city preci- 
pices, if you let yourself go, you would fall plump from five to 
eight hundred feet ere you reached the water below. That is, 
unless you chose to drop in one of the places where the river is 
bridged with natural arches. But even here you would not come 
off scatheless. 

With such a site, no wonder Constantine has a long record 
of human habitation. It is surely one of the most masterly 
positions conceivable. You enter the city, for example, by a 
bridge about five hundred feet above the river, which could, of 
course, be cut in case of need, so as to make the place unassail- 
able except with artillery from the adjacent hills. Herein, how* 
ever, consists its weakness. These hills dominate the city. 
From their summits (and they are but a few minutes' climb from 
the city rock) you look upon the white roofs and the brown and 
red tiles of Constantine as if you were in a balloon. 

A stroll along the edge of the abyss which binds Constantine 
so appallingly gives one some very agreeable thrills. In places 
the width of the ravine is not more than a score of feet. Upon 
the other side are the dwellings of the Moslems of Constantine, 
with storks squatting on their chimney stacks and ravens wheel- 
ing to and fro, with their grey beaks turned towards the back 
yards of the houses, in quest of desirable garbage. Below, in 
the chasms, are hawks and swallows and other birds ; and the 
rock sides are stained with the sewage of the city, the nasty 
aspect of which many a flower in an inaccessible nook can by 
no means countervail. 

Then, by a steep and dizzy track, still hugging the precipice, 
I descended to the very bottom of the ravine, where was a 
little bridge spanning the river. The Constantine washerwomen 
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and washermen were busy flogging clothes in the stream, and 
beyond were reedy banks and an enthusiastic Arab boy or two 
angling for polluted fish in the polluted water. 

From the water side I climbed to the suburb outside the rock 
on the only quarter of Constantine whence it could be entered 
in avoidance of the river and the precipice. Here was a 
vivacious rattle of tongues and clatter of blacksmiths' hammers 
In the yard of a native inn, nine camels, two donkeys, and three 
horses were huddled together in the straw in no very comfort- 
able style. The contrast of beasts was odd. The camels were 
not of a quality the Messrs. Wombwell would care to admit to 
their select show of quadrupeds. They were small, over-worked, 
evidently much castigated and out of health. One was of a pale 
cream colour. But I could not help laughing at the ludicrous 
air of their churning jaws close to the sensitive noses of the 
asses, who perforce moved their heads now and then as if the 
breath of these ships of the desert was none too sweet. The 
pale-coloure J camel had a trick of scratching its head against 
the wall, which may, for aught I know, indicate it a wise or rare 
species of its kind. 

In my hotel I had seen a printed notice about the arrange- 
ment of caravan trips from Constantine to somewhere. I 
imagine such caravans would be of a quasi-European kind, more 
for the solace of the ambitious tourist than for legitimate trade 
purposes. If these unfortunate camels in the inn-yard were part 
of the properties of the purveyor of caravans, I, for my part, 
should as soon think'of going to a meet in Leicestershire upon a 
horse devoted to the knacker as going a caravan jaunt from 
Constantine. 

I think I was most impressed by the sublimity of this city's 
situation, when I stood at the foot of the rock upon the upper 
edge of which the citadel or Kasba of Constantine is built. It 
was a wall — nothing less — red and grey, between five and six 
hundred feet high. The river fumed along by my side, and then 
plunged a hundred feet down towards a bosky glen with a mill 
in it. The spray (of a very pestilential quality) damped my face 
as I gazed upwards and thought of the appearance this wall 
must have represented in 1837, when, to escape the French, who 
were pressing the siege, numbers of reckless Arabs tried to let 
themselves down here by ropes — which were by no means long 
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enough. I could hardly have conjured up a ghastlier picture. 
The Rummel ran with a cumber of corpses that day. 

What merry fellows are these Zouaves, of whom it is so 
difficult to think in disassociation from France's African colony ! 
Several companies of them were, like myself, prowling about the 
river course, laughing and splashing one another, and daring 
each other to cross it from stone to stone. This, however, was 
no very formidable feat, for I did it myself, and then wandered 
around the other cliff base until I found the refraction of the 
sun too much for my British constitution. There are some fine 
clumps of prickly pear in this adventurous region of Constantine, 
and I caught a Zouave carving the word Marie upon one of the 
misshapen leaves of one of the trees. Later, I read a dozen 
other names — Th^rfese, Adelaide, Louise, etc., etc. The honest 
fellows might have spent their vacation hours to less profit 
than in thus recalling the charmers to whom they had conse- 
crated themselves in the old country. I hope, however, that I 
am right in my surmise that Marie, Louise and company were 
their true and only loves, to whom they were duly and eternally 
plighted. 

By the way, I was struck with a little incident at dinner in 
my hotel. It was the hotel at which the officers of the Zouaves 
and other regiments barracked in the Kasba had their mess- 
lable. I suppose there were about five-and-twenty of them — 
vfine fellows all. They came in with a jingle of swords and an 
.appetising rubbing of hands, and hardly had they seated them- 
selves than the soup followed them. 

Something else followed the soup. This was the young wife 
of the hotel-keeper — a beautiful creature, dressed with the 
quiet perfection of the mistress of a famous salon, and with 
the manners of an accomplished woman of the world. She had 
a little powder on her face, but she was not a whit less charming 
for that. It was a lesson in tact to see her go from guest to 
guest (as much strangers to her as you and I, dear reader, are to 
each other) and say a few pleasant words. How I wished my 
old Englishman and his son of the railway station had been 
here! And yet her ease of manner would, I daresay, have 
worked wonders even with them. 

From the guests proper she went to the officers, and ran the 
gauntlet of a volley of smiling compliments. What think you 
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then ? She seized the head of the handsomest of the subalterns 
— a curly-headed Norman, from his face, and kissed him soundly 
first on one cheek and then on the other. The youth said 
" Merci," and continued his soup — the others laughed. And 
madame, the hotel-keeper's wife, went on her way scattering 
courtesies as if she had done nothing out of the common. I 
suppose her husband allows her to amuse her guests in this way, 
and truly it was an entertainment with little of positive harm in it. 

On the afternoon of my second day in Constantine, I was 
fortunate in being present at a wedding in the cathedral church. 
The church was a mosque at one time, but it bears its adaptation 
wonderfully well. Nothing could have looked better than its 
delicate little windows and the finely-chiselled details of the 
Moslem architects. But the coloured glass had a Christian 
character, and no one would have been likely to take the brilliant 
assemblage of officers and citizens, and their wives and daughters 
in full toilette, for people upon whose lips the wearisome phrase 
" Allah il Allah " was familiar. 

I would say more about Constantine if I had space to spare 
for it. There is such a variety of costumes in the city streets 
that one is always on the look out for something fresh. The 
Jews outdo the rest of the world in this particular. For half 
an hour I was content to linger by a certain terrace, above a 
thickly-peopled street in their quarter, fairly revelling in the 
colours of their attire and their general picturesqueness. They 
seemed (and especially the children) to be clad in all the hues 
of the rainbow, and a good many others besides, and the little 
Jew damsels tinkled with jewellery even while returning from 
school, with their leather satchels of books upon their shoulders. 
Of their mothers I think as I saw them sitting at their windows, 
also resplendent, with their shapely heads resting upon the bare, 
shapely arms which supported their cheeks. I suppose it is a 
custom for them thus to sit before the eyes of the world, like 
the Venetian "fair but frail," some hundreds of years ago. If 
so, it is a custom for which the visitor must needs be grateful. I 
contrasted the effect with that of a troop of French boarding- 
school young ladies, all in black, out for a walk in the pine 
forest behind the railway station. It was like setting the middle 
ages cheek by jowl with the sober, and in some respects a trifle 
dull, nineteenth century. But I daresay the little damsels in 
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black, each with a precise parasol in her hand, were not so dull 
at heart as they looked. Though they prattled with sweet 
simplicity to "Chfere Mademoiselle," the teacher in charge 
of them, and asked for information about the rocks and trees 
and grasses as assiduously as the best-behaved little boys and 
girls in the old-time story-books, there was that in their eyes as 
they looked towards a troop of youths in claret-coloured uniform 
from the Constantine public school, which proclaimed them 
human, feminine, and French, spite of all. 

The scenery next day along the line to Bone was for several 
hours tame and depressing. One wearied of the spacious undu- 
lations, with great reaches of thin grain in the hollows of the 
land, here and there a lonely house or a shepherd with his sheep, 
and the hot blue sky with the rounded hills outlined against iL 

This part of Algeria has no very enticing history to commend it 
to the traveller. Colonists have been brought hither by the 
village-full by speculative land companies, and the little square 
cemeteries on the hill-sides have soon had a population in 
excess of the settlement founded so hopefully. They are not 
very pretty, these forlorn outposts of civilisation, and one leaves 
a measure of pity with the inhabitants, and also with the blithe- 
spoken station-master, his blue-gowned wife and little children, 
who all look forth with such an air of eagerness when the train 
comes in sight. 

Towards Hammam Meskoutine, however, a change came over 
the land. It rose up wooded and green as an English glen, and 
the river in the ravine ran faster and whiter than before. So 
we came to the wonderful place where for an acre or two the 
surface soil is hot as if a furnace were beneath it, and where the 
steam of the boiling springs hangs thick in the valley. Many 
an invalid comes here to be parboiled into health. But 'in 
summer one might as well go to Aden for comfort as come 
hither for pleasure. 

I tarried an hour or two in Meskoutine to behold the still 
waterfall. It is a mass of calcareous deposit, over which the 
waste from the hot springs above continues to percolate, thereby 
thickening the deposit day after day. An Arab was crouched 
here, cooking a fowl in the water. A boy from the hotel was 
also boiling eggs. It must be extremely useful to have a natural 
kitchen-range of such a magnitude, ever in a condition to 
provide dinner for a household. . . . 
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I saw also a Jewess take her bath in a little bathing house 
close by. She was swathed in wrappers and must have perspired 
considerably. It is to be hoped she was the better for the ordeal. 

From Hammam to Bone the country gradually grows more 
and more opulent and homely. Never have I seen such vine- 
yards as those in the neighbourhood of Bone. They were miles 
in area. The labourers in them were dwarfed to pigmies in the 
distance. It is one of the most precious parts of the colony, and 
could, one would suppose, provide wine enough for all France, 
if the homeland ever fell short in its own produce. 

No wonder the quays of the town of Bone are littered with 
merchandise to such a degree that the captains of the boats 
bound for Marseilles with Algerian cargo lose their tempers ere 
they can get quit of the port. It is an ambitious place, fiendishly 
hot even in May, full of Israelites, and with shops in which you 
may buy anything — from the " Petit Journal " of the day before 
yesterday to a panther skin, comparatively fresh flayed. 

But Bone is most famous for its association with S. Augustine, 
who lived and died at Hippo, a little hillock a couple of miles 
inland, now capped with a house of mercy and a great white 
church, new and prim. It is not an easy walk to Hippo, though 
Bone is so near. I was half-choked with the odious dust of the 
highway, and broiled by the sun, ere I set foot in the precincts 
consecrated to the great church Father. And after all there is 
little here but the association. Even the saint's body is some- 
vrhere else. 

As the steamer leaves Bone harbour, Hippo seems more and 
more clearly to insulate itself. The mountains to the west soon 
become a mere outline in the vast vineyards, the purple lands 
east and south-east sink below the horizon. Bone disappears 
behind a headland, and only the white church of Hippo is left 
distinctly in sight. 

" Fine spot for a lighthouse," remarks an American fellow- 
traveller. "A gigantic effigy of the saint, for example, in 
bronze, on the hill-top, holding an electric lantern in his hand, 
—Eh?" 

It seems improbable, however, that French notions of art and 
propriety would coincide with such an idea. 

Charles Edwardes. 
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a BifScuIt Cboice* 

By ANNIE ARMITT. 
Author of " " In Shallow Waters," Etc. 

CHAPTER L 

FATHER AND SON. 

" I HOPED that you would do better for yourself than this ; but 
still I would say nothing against the match — nothing at all, since 
your mind is so set upon it, if it were not for her mysterious 
origin. You ought to be able to say who your wife is;" There 
were signs of irritation as well as disappointment in the speaker's 
voice, and the speaker himself, a handsome man of sixty or so, 
tossed together the loose papers on the table before him with an 
air of impatience. 

" I don't see that it matters," was the reply of his son, who 
bore a striking resemblance to himself. " I don't see that it 
matters, so long as all the world can see what she is." 

"How much of the world will see that?" asked his father 
sharply. " Not a quarter of those who will hear of her. And 
that quarter won't happen to be in love with her, as you are. 
*Miss Maud Ringer, adopted daughter of Mrs. Ringer, of 
Applewood.' That sounds a poor match indeed for my son to 
make." 

"Your son, sir, ought to be able to make what match he 
pleases.'* 

" Ah, so you think. I build up a reputation, and you cast it 
down. It was not in this manner that I brought my name 
before the world." 

" I'm sure, sir, that your marriage with my mother was one of 
affection." 

" Quite so. I was interested in the woman who was 
interested in my aims, and could forward them. I looked for a 
helpmeet, not a playfellow. But you — what have you looked 
for ? A pretty face, a charming manner, a well-dressed figure — 
and now you come to me to make your marriage possible.'* 
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" Of course I have no right to expect you to make sacrifices. 
I must work my own way to a competency, since you dis- 
approve." 

" What will you work your way to if left to yourself? I have 
always intended you for a political career ; and it is the only one 
you are fit for. I looked to you to compensate me for the dis- 
appointment your brother has been to me. I looked to you to 
take up my political influence and work out the traditions I have 
established. I am not a rich jnan, and I have stinted myself to 
provide for you, to make this career possible. And now you ask 
for my savings, in order that you may set up housekeeping with 
a penniless girl, who has no connections, and so sink yourself in 
an obscure domestic life for ever." 

" I repeat, sir, that I must work for myself." 

" And I repeat the question : To what end will you work? To 
pay the rent, taxes, servants' wages and milliners* bills that you 
have bound yourself to meet. You will have no outlook beyond 
your own individual life and its requirements ; no share in the 
larger life of the world and society. Oh, I know, I know ; you 
will have the compensation of a pretty girl's love and admiration 
— so long as these last. Well, take them and go. Let me hear 
no more of the affair. As a single man, I might push you 
forward ; as a married man, with connections to help you, I 
might do something ; but you handicap yourself too heavily in 
marrying Miss Ringer. No, I am not angry with you. You 
have a right to please yourself ; and I must bear this disappoint- 
ment as I have borne others. I have public business to occupy 
my mind, and want to hear no more of your affairs." 

And so the interview ended. There was no bitterness 
between the two men, but much disappointment on both sides. 
Ralph Kerslake had been an ambitious man, and had made 
himself a high place in the world. His name was now a power, 
and he wished the power to go on, to be upheld by his second 
sdnj James. His eldest son was an idle spendthrift, and on him 
was settled his mother's fortune. Their mother had died years 
before ; and Ralph Kerslake's hopes for the future had turned 
always to his son James. He saw in him his successor in 
political life, and he had long been building a foundation for that 
career of social and political prosperity on which he hoped 
presently to see him started. But a brief holiday in the 
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country, a stay of some weeks in a pleasant house, had knocked 
all his schemes to pieces. James Kerslake was in love ; and a 
man in love does not calculate about his future. All the pre- 
liminary steps that had been taken to launch him in the great 
world seemed now to be wasted. How could a man, burdened 
by an unknown wife, and hampered by insufficient means, fight 
his way to the front in the close struggle for place and power ? 
Mrs. Ringer, of Applewood, was herself a highly respectable, but 
wholly unimportant, person. She had a grown-up family of her 
own, all of whom had married and left her long before. Her 
fortune, such as it was, must go to them, with the house which 
she now occupied, and where she lived all the year round, buried 
in the obscurity of country occupations, and visited only by 
country neighbours. 

• Maud Ringer was beautiful certainly, and well-educated ; but 
she knew nothing about the great world that held everything 
Ralph Kerslake called life. She was happy enough with Mrs. 
Ringer, and kindly treated. Mrs. Ringer's own children were 
** so glad " to think that " dear Maud " was with their mother, 
and that the old lady did not lack cheerful and tender com- 
panionship in their absence. They had their own children to 
think of, their own affairs to attend to. It was quite a provi- 
dential thing that " dear Maud " should have become a member of 
the Applewood household just before the youngest daughter was 
ready to leave it. Dear Maud, of course, was bound by the ties 
of gratitude to perform duties that would have been irksome to 
them, and had no claims to the amusements which were their 
right. 

Maud was wholly without kin, a mere waif and stray in the 
wide, lonely world. She had been found sitting on the shore of 
a sea-side place, crying because she did not know where to go. 
She was then four years old, and had given her name only as 
" Maud," and wept bitterly for " Mammy." It was a sunny 
summer morning, and they found her among the sand-hills, *a 
tossed and crumpled figure, who seemed to have been all the 
night before asleep in the open air. " Mammy brought me. Me 
lost Mammy," was all she could tell them. She seemed to have 
strayed from her protector the day before, to have wandered in 
solitude on the shore, and fallen asleep among the sheltering 
mounds of sand into which she had turned. 
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It was Mrs. Ringer who found her, as she walked out with 
her youngest daughter, and who took her into her heart from 
that moment. 

Mrs. Ringer had many children, but none of them like herself. 
They were gay, worldly, clever creatures, girls and boys. She 
herself was meek and retiring, and wondered often, with a meek 
wonder, how she came to be the mother of beings so different. 
She had lost one child in infancy, and to this child her memory 
turned always, feeling that she would have been, if she had lived, 
a daughter after her own heart. Are not the friends we have 
lost the dearest to us, those that understood us the best ? Are 
not the joys we have just missed those that would have satisfied 
us ? It was perhaps the memory of the little dead daughter 
that so quickly bound Mrs. Ringer's affections to the stray child. 
She had always been inclined to benevolence, but had been for 
many years checked in this tendency by her practical children. 
These children had all now left her, except one, who wanted to 
marry and go away too. Mrs, Ringer wa^, therefore, indulged 
in her latest whim, and allowed to take the lost child home and 
care for her instead of handing her over to the police of Still- 
port, or finding her a place in an orphanage. 

Mrs. Ringer had been staying at Stillport for a few weeks 
when this circumstance of finding the lost child happened to 
her. Efforts were, of course, made to discover the friends of 
the child, but nobody claimed her. Thousands of persons had 
been in the town the day before on cheap trips, and had returned 
to their various homes in various places ; the child might have 
belonged to some of these persons and been accidentally left 
behind, but if so, none was known to seek her. 

Her clothes were good, her under-garments particularly 
fine and beautifully embroidered. They bore the initials " M. 
C." She had not the look of a poor person's child ; altogether 
her case was a mysterious one. Mrs. Ringer was convinced that 
she was the child of well-to-do parents, and held the theory 
that some careless nursemaid was to blame for her loss. Perhaps 
she had been left at home in charge of such an one, and that 
one had come away secretly on a trip, bringing the child with 
her. If this was so, the girl might very well be afraid to confess 
where she had lost her charge. This was Mrs. Ringer's theory, 
and Mrs. Ringer advertised her treasure trove in various papers, 
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but nobody claimed it. When the Ringers returned to Apple- 
wood, Maud went with them, the pet and plaything of the ladies, 
young and old, and at Applewood she had remained ever since. 

She had met James Kerslake at a neighbouring house, and 
he had won her heart very easily. She did not know that there 
would be any difficulties in the way of her marriage ; perhaps 
he had not realized the difficulties himself while still under the 
charm of her presence. 

And now, one day only after his interview with his father, she 
stood under the trees at Applewood, waiting the coming of her 
lover. Very shy she was and sweet, a picture of maiden 
happiness and love, both so new and tender that they were as 
yet afraid to show themselves, and were all the sweeter and 
lovelier for the fear. 

James Kerslake looked at her, and all the sympathy he had 
felt for his father, all the morose half-pity for himself, that his 
father had called up, fell from him. ** My darling 1 " he said, and 
took her into his arms. 

But yet she knew, when they sat down together under the 
blossoming apple-trees, that a shadow had come between them. 
Her lover had seemed to her to be always a grave man of the 
world, but she had liked him better for his gravity, and for those 
stern ambitions that were so novel to her experience. And he 
had liked her better because she was without ambition, nothing 
but a sweet refuge of lovely looks and happy hopes. He gazed 
at her more critically now, with a tender and yearning admira- 
tion, but yet with a sense of all he must give up for her sake 
and, perhaps, with a doubt whether the end would justify the 
effort for either of them. 

" Is your father satisfied ? " she asked softly. 

He held her hand and caressed it, looking down at her long 
white fingers. 

" My father is an ambitious man." 

" Yes ? " she said wonderingly, waiting to hear more. 

" And I am not ricU." 

" Oh ! and I am quite poor. I have nothing, I suppose^ 
nothing. But I thought you seemed to have money always." 

" My father supplied it." 

" You mean that you cannot afford to marry me ? Is it all a 
mistake then ? " 
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There was wonder in her voice, and trouble, but no resent- 
ment 

" No, dear, not that — never that. But life will not be as easy 
to us as I had hoped. My father will not help us to marry, 
and I shall have to do the best I can without him." 

And then he told her all his difficulty, and all his disappoint- 
ment. He spoke of his father's trouble, and of the destruction 
of his own career. He had not meant to do this, but her sweet 
sympathy encouraged him, and he said to himself that she had a 
right to know everything, that she could not face the situation 
properly without understanding it His life with his father had 
developed a certain selfishness that was not, however, of very 
deep growth in his nature, and he had never before been in intimate 
relationship with a loving and sensitive woman. Therefore, he 
did not calculate the effect upon her of what he said. She 
listened so sympathetically, she understood so fully, that it was 
a mental rest to talk to her. When he had finished she said : 

" I will never part you from your father." 

And this was her final resolve. Nothing he could say would 
shake her. 



CHAPTER H. 

APPLEWOOD ALMSHOUSES. 
In the grounds of Applewood (which were extensive enough to 
be called a park, without having ever received that ambitious 
name) there stood a pretty erection, quaintly Gothic, and 
covered with creepers. It looked like a row of cottages, but the 
cottage at one end was larger than the rest. All of them had 
gardens in front, and the pretty latticed windows looked across 
strips of flower-brightened greenery to a low hedge and the 
highway beyond. The highway was supposed to be a cheerful 
outlook for the inhabitants of these pretty dwellings. At the 
back a shrubbery, and behind that a little wood, cut them off 
from the rest of Mrs. Ringer's pleasure-grounds, and left these 
private. 

The cottages had been built fifty years before, when Mrs. 
Ringer was a young bride whose husband delighted to humour 
her philanthropic fancies, and before her masterful children came 
into the world to absorb her riches and control her fancies. One 
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end of it was a cottage hospital, to which were sent conva- 
lescents from London, that great city not so far away, though 
the noise of it and the smoke of it never penetrated the recesses 
of Applewood. In the smaller dwellings lived women of 
various ages, who were too old or too ailing to earn their own 
living any more. It had always been one of Maud's principal 
duties to visit the Applewood Almshouses, helping the inmates 
in various ways, and cheering them always with her bright 
youthfulness. 

In the cottage hospital was now an elderly woman who had 
recently been sent there from Stillport Mrs. Ringer had always 
kept up her connection with that sea-side place ; she had visited it 
yearly with her adopted daughter, and loved to point out the 
exact spot where the child was found among the sand-hills. It 
would soon be impossible to point it out any longer, for Stillport 
was absorbing into itself the sand wastes on either side of it. It 
was not often that a convalescent came from Stillport, itself the 
haunt of convalescents, but Mrs. Ringer had been appealed to 
by the vicar of the place on behalf of one of his parishioners. 
It was this woman who was now an inhabitant of the cottage 
hospital. She was one of those sad and solitary creatures who 
earn a hard living alone and are helpless when they fall into 
sickness. She was a widow who had kept lodgings for years in 
Stillport At one time she had had a house on *' the front " and 
had let it to " the first people " from the surrounding country. 
As her furniture grew shabbier and she herself grew feeble, she 
had drifted into side-streets, and then into back-streets, and was 
discovered at last by the vicar suffering from a nervous illness 
brought on by hard work and anxiety, all her savings gone, and 
her prospect of work in the future gone too. 

She had been received at the cottage hospital, and it was in- 
tended, when she was sufficiently recovered to need no more 
care, to move her into one of the almshouses, and let her end 
her life there. She had been in the hands of the resident nurse 
when she first came ; now Maud had begun to visit her, and it 
was on a sunny afternoon that she paused in the ivied porch 
before entering. 

Maud's face was sad. Her eyes were still bright, and the 
colour on her cheeks delicate and sweet It takes much sorrow 
to destroy the health of a young creature like her ; but a young 
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heart may be very miserable in spite of outward signs of well- 
being and prosperity. 

She had sent her lover away, but he had not given her up. 
He had declared that he would overcome all obstacles and make 
her his in the end. His first idea was to unravel the mystery of 
her origin. He was sure that more might have been done in 
this direction than had been done in the beginning. He spoke 
to Mrs. Ringer on the subject. He even looked at the little 
garments the child had worn, and fe)t certain that they had 
belonged to the child of wealthy people. But these convictions 
had comforted Maud very little. 

" If I had belonged to any persons of importance, they would 
have found me out," she said ; " it must have been easy to trace 
me." 

Besides, her own dim memories were of little rooms and one 
woman whom she called " Mammy." She was sure that 
" Mammy " had washed and dressed her herself, and had taken 
her out walking alone. She had a confused recollection of a 
crowd of people, and being left in it for a moment, and of a man 
who frightened her, so that she ran away; then of a lonely 
shore, and sand-hills, and then of Mrs. Ringer's face and voice. 

Nothing much could be made of this, certainly nothing that 
was hopeful. James Kerslake had gone away to institute in- 
quiries, but Maud felt that he never would return. 

" I cannot spoil his life," she said to herself, as she looked into 
the horse-chestnuts, thickened now into massive green, and gay 
with flower-spikes; "and I cannot take him from his father. 
He has known me such a short time. I have pleased his fancy. 
But I could not satisfy his heart for ever if I let him give up so 
much for my sake ; and I am not clever enough to help him 
much." 

Her lips quivered, and her eyes filled with tears. Then she 
remembered her resolve not to fret foolishly, but to live on 
with courage and hope, making the best of what she had to do. 
Her nearest duty was her visit to the convalescent. She opened 
the door and went in. 

The nurse, seeing her, rose to go out. Maud set her free for a 
little walk nearly every day at this time. 

" She's doing very nicely, Miss Maud," said the nurse ; " she'll 
soon be up and about." 
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The sick woman turned her head on the pillow and smiled. 
When the door was shut, and she was alone with Maud, she said 
to her : " Sit down, my dear, where I can look at you." 

Maud sat down where the sunshine shone on her golden hair, 
and turned a smiling face into the dulness of the room. 

" Shall I read to you to-day ? " she said. 

" No ; don't read to me. I want to tell you something." 

" Yes," said Maud gently. She looked at the convalescent, a 
sallow-faced woman between fifty and sixty, who could never 
have been beautiful, or even interesting. Had she a story that 
it would relieve her to utter ? 

" They call you Miss Maud. Is that your name ? " 

"Yes." 

"Maud what?" 

The girl's face flushed a little, but she answered, as she was 
used to do : 

" Maud Ringer." 

" I have liked you to come, because of your name. And your 
hair is the colour of hers. My little girl was called Maud. If I 
had kept her I should not have had to work so hard. I should 
not have been so lonesome. I have had a weary life for many a 
year — but I've come among kind faces now." 

Maud looked at her and hesitated. A sort of fear came into 
her heart, a shrinking back, a repulsion. Should she ask any 
more questions? Would it not be better to be silent? The 
idea that had come to her as a flash of light could bring her no 
happiness if it proved a reality ; it would take her further away 
than before from her lover. But then, if it were true, how heart- 
less and cruel she was to shrink from the knowledge of it 1 No, 
she could not keep silence. 

" What became of your little girl ? " she asked, in a low voice. 

" I lost her." 

"Where?" 

" In Stillport." 

"When?" 

" Fifteen years ago or thereabouts." 

" In Stillport ! Fifteen years ago ! But did you never look 
for her?" 

" Not till it was too late. The gipsies took her ; and I could 
never follow them up." 
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For a moment Maud breathed more freely. Then her heart 
fell again, and again she reproached herself for its trouble. 

" How do you know the gipsies took her ? " 

"She was a pretty child. She had good clothes on. And 
they went away with a child they did not bring with them. 
They was camping at Stillport, on the sands, when I got 
hurt." 

" When you got hurt ? I am afraid I don't understand." 

" I took her out with me. I had just moved into a new l}ouse 
for the season, and I hadn't got a servant yet. So I put the key 
in my pocket, and we went together. It wasn't far, only to the 
baker's. But it was a new part of Stillport, near the sand-hills, 
and I wasn't known to the neighbours yet, or I might have 
found somebody to do my errands. It wasn't far ; but I got run 
over. Nobody thereabouts knew me ; and they took me to the 
hospital. I was a long time lying ill there, and when I came 
round, nobody could tell me where the child was. First they 
said the neighbours had it, to keep me quiet like ; but the neigh- 
bours knew nothing. The house had been shut up ever since I 
left it. Nobody knew but what I had gone away to stay with 
friends, and the child with me. The key was in my pocket, and 
I hadn't even got * lodgings ' put up in the window yet, owing to 
being not quite straight" 

" Did you make no inquiries ? " 

" When I got well enough for that the gipsies were gone. I 
told the police they had taken my little girl, but they were never 
found." 

" How do you know they took her ? " 

" The baker, the only one as remembered anything about her 
— for I went to him after — had seen her go off with one of them, 
a man. But he hadn't thought anything of it, not knowing who 
she belonged to." 

Maud said no more ; her heart was beating quickly ; she 
clasped her hands together to control herself. A memory came 
to her of a man in the crowd who had offered to take her to 
" Mammy," of her going away with him and getting frightened ; 
of screaming, and trying to run away ; and then of his suddenly 
letting her go. Probably he had seen someone coming and been 
afraid to keep her against her will. Whoever her deliverer 
might have been, she had never seen or known of him, but had 
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run away and lost herself, and passed the night among the 
sand-hills. 

And now the mystery was unravelled. This, then, was her 
mother. The life from which she had been lifted was that of a 
drudge at a sea-side lodging-house — a girl brought up to cook 
and to wait, to serve all who could pay her for serving them. 
Her rightful home was a home hired out room by room to those 
who cared to occupy it, a home without privacy, without refine- 
ment, without comfort. 

Her heart fell lower and lower. How could she acknowledge 
this tie, and take it into her life ? She felt herself a great way 
off her lover now, infinitely removed from him. Even Mrs. 
Ringer belonged to a different world. This poor creature on 
the bed, who had earned a living by menial occupations, who 
was now indebted to charity for the care about her, who was 
thankful to end her days in an almshouse, this was the one who 
was nearest and dearest, bound to her by the closest tie, holding 
on her the strongest claim — her mother ! 

Oh, it was cruel to know this, and to feel no more than pity, 
to feel even repulsion, and a desire to escape. Was it necessary 
to speak ? Should she pursue this secret farther ? Would 
anyone be the worse if she kept silence ? Would she not help 
this poor creature in her present character of the well-to-do 
young lady, as well as — perhaps better — than when playing the 
part of the alienated and reluctant daughter ? She had com- 
passion in abundance, but could she bid love come at her 
command ? 

" Do you often talk of this ? " she asked tremulously. 

" No, I never speak of it now. It worries me so. But your 
name brought it up, and your loving ways. You mind me of 
her a little. She'd have been about your age." 

" Have you anything that belonged to her ? " 

" Yes, a few bits that I've kept together. Look, you'll find 
them in that little bag. There's nobody cared to look at them 
before for years." The poor woman spoke with eagerness, as if 
delighted at the interest the kind young lady showed. 

Maud opened the bag, and took out the trifles slowly. There 
were one or two little articles of clothing, all of fine material, all 
delicately embroidered, and marked with the initials M. C. She 
shut the bag again. 
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" Those- are very handsome things," she ^aid, slowly. " Did 
you make them yourself?" 

" Oh, no. I got them from the lady that had been living with 
me. She was a beautiful worker. She made them all." 

Maud was not interested in the lady who had lived with her. 
She inquired no farther. It was strange that anyone, however 
beautiful a worker, should make such delicate garments for a 
lodging-house keeper's child. But since it had been done, the 
one element of possible romance was wiped out of Maud's story. 

She felt humiliated, unhappy, disappointed. This tie that 
was thrust upon her came with no appeal of romantic sentiment ; 
the situation had not even enough of tragedy in it to lift it out ^ 
of its sordid elements. Could she be a daughter indeed to this 
pitiful, excellent, but commonplace person ? to this woman who 
was grateful even for a little condescension ? It was impossible. 
James Kerslakc was her lover. She might even yet be James 
Kerslake*s wife. How could she take for her mother a working 
woman in an almshouse ? 

Then a great wave of sympathy swept over her, carrying her 
away from her selfish absorption. 

" Has it been a very miserable life since your little girl went ? " 
she asked suddenly. 

" Ah, my dear, I couldn't tell you. She seemed given to me 
to make things brighter. I thought she'd have helped me as I 
got old, and nursed me when I got sick. But worst of all is 
that I don't know what they did to her. They may have 
brought her up to bad ways. They may have beaten her. I 
used to lie awake wondering if they gave her enough to eat. 
She may be in rags for what I know. She may be telling 
fortunes or picking pockets. Fd give up fretting on my own 
account if I could be sure that she was among those that did 
well by her. But it's hard not to know, hard not to know ! " 

Maud went to the bedside and fell on her knees close to it. 
She took the sick woman's hand, and looked into her face. 

" Don't fret any more," she said ; " kind people found me, and 
took care of me. For I was lost among the sandhills at Stillport, 
and I think that I must be your little girl." 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONFLICTING CLAIMS. 

It was on that afterncK»n that Ralph Kerslake, with his son 
James beside him, drove up to Applcwood and called on Mrs. 
Ringer. F'or so calm a man he was unusually excited ; but 
James was more than excited ; he was triumphantly happy. 

" I was determined to come myself," said the older man to his 
hostess, after the first explanations were over. " I have done 
this young lady a cruel injustice. I wish to apologise for the 
slight that I have shown to her. She is the grand- daughter of 
my oldest friend." 

" I don't quite understand," said the old lady perplexedly, 
" how you have found it all out ; but I am so glad that it is true. 
Dear Maud ! " She sighed a little, her right in Maud being now 
apparently swept away. 

" It was partly chance that did it, a favourable chance ; but 
principally it is the work of the clever man in whose hands 
James placed the affair. He is a man who lets no clue escape 
him, and on one of the little garments you had taken care of 
he found an elaborate bit of embroidery, which seemed to him 
like a crest or a coat-of-arms." 

" The clothes were beautifully worked," said Mrs. Ringer. 

"He set to work to find out to whom the coat-of-arms 
belonged, and so traced it to the Colnes of Colne Manor. The 
next thing then was to discover whether any member of that 
family had ever been missing." 

" People like tkat^* said Mrs. Ringer, " would certainly look 
for a lost child." 

** My dear lady, they would, undoubtedly, if they knew of the 
child ; but they did not know. If the clue had been given up 
here, nothing would have been achieved. It was not given up. 
My old friend, Peter Colne — dead, as you know, long ago, but 
his widow has commissioned me to act for him in this matter — 
had a son whom he disowned on account of a very imprudent 
marriage. It was foolish to act with so much severity, but my 
friend had a quick temper. This son was the third one. He 
died soon after the quarrel. I heard afterwards that his widow 
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was dead also, but the family had never taken any notice of her. 
It is now discovered that she went to live in Stillport after her 
husband's death ; that when living there she had a little girl 
with her. The register of this girl's birth has been discovered, 
and no trace of her death. The date of her mother's death and 
the place of her burial are known. The child must have been 
left by her mother to the care of friends, and she is undoubtedly 
your adopted daughter." 

" If her family did not care for her before," said Mrs. Ringer, 
with spirit, " they won't care for her now." 

" There is a great difference now. I don't justify the conduct 
of her grandfather. I never proposed to act in that way to 
James. I have not acted so to — my other son. But now Peter 
Colne is dead ; his two elder sons have died childless. Mrs. 
Colne has no one to whom to leave her vast estates but this 
grand-daughter." 

" She must be a very lonely old woman," said Mrs. Ringer. 

" She is indeed. But your daughter will forgive her and be good 
to her, if she is all that my son tells me. Indeed, she has nothing to 
forgive for herself, for her existence was never known until now." 

" What then do you wish me to do ? " 

" To permit me to see this young lady myself I want to be 
the first to announce to her her great fortune, but especially I 
want to welcome her as my daughter." 

So the old man drove to Applewood Almshouses, and when 
the footman had knocked at the door, and Maud came to open it, 
she found Ralph Kerslake standing alone in the porch. She 
knew who he was at once, because he was so like, his son, 
although the sunshine confused her a little, coming as she did 
from the bedside where she had knelt, with her face in her 
hands, and the sick woman's fingers resting on her head. She 
heard the horses in the road champing their bits, and she saw 
the tall hats of the two men in livery above the hedge. 

" My dear young lady," said Ralph Kerslake courteously, 
" I have come to claim you as my daughter. May I speak to 
you inside ? " 

There was only a little square passage between the porch and 
the sick woman's room. Maud did not want to go far from her 
charge, nor yet to disturb her by exciting conversation. 

She backed into this passage and stood there, leaning against 

■ 
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the wall, looking with unbelieving eyes at the old man before 
her. " I understood that you objected," she said. 

" I did not know the truth, and I was ambitious for my son. 
You will forgive me that ambition, since you love him." 

** I suppose so,'' murmured Maud, who found it hard to forgive 
a feeling that had dealt with her so cruelly, just now, when she 
had gone through a hard trial herself. 

" My ambition cannot hurt you now," said Ralph Kerslake 
triumphantly. " It is you who may take your revenge upon us 
if you like. You are not what we thought you. You are a 
great heiress ; the only grand-daughter of Mrs. Colne, of Colne 
Manor." 

" And you say you claim me as your daughter ? This is why, 
then ? Because you think I belong to great people ? Because 
I can make your son rich } Oh, you are mistaken. Come in 
here and see." 

She spoke with a ring of distress in her voice. The old 
politician had taken her hands in his, and now she drew him 
forward, through the half-open door into the sick room. 

"See," she said, *'that is my mother. She remembers me. 
She lost me long ago. Her name is Martha Crewe. She has 
been a lodging-house keeper all her life." 

Dismay came into the old man*s face. " Are you sure ? " he 
said. "There must be some mistake. You are never that 
woman's child ? " 

"Yes, I belong to her, not to you. Go away. Leave us 
together. I must never see any of you any more," and she burst 
now into bitter weeping, while the sick woman raised herself in 
bed, and asked, " What is the matter ? What is the strange old 
gentleman saying to you ? " 

" It does not matter what he says," Maud answered. " I am 
your daughter, and no one shdll take me from you." Then a 
weight seemed to be lifted from her heart ; for the possibility of 
meanness was over. She had made her own choice, and must abide 
by it. She had separated herself from her lover for ever ; but at 
least she had not been guilty of cruelty or ingratitude. Without 
love she might still live ; but with shame and remorse in her 
heart even love would have availed nothing for happiness. She 
knew this now, and was not sorry for having spoken. She 
looked, through her tears, at her lover's father, and felt that it 
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was not in his power to injure her any more. She had decided 
for herself and would regret nothing. Happiness is not always 
in our reach ; but the right to choose the highest duty and to 
live by it, who can take that from us ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONCLUSION. 
Did it end here? It often ends so in life, in a career of 
renunciation, of devotion to the uncongenial, of effort which 
perhaps has its compensations and repays itself before all is 
over. Self-denial has its hidden sweetness, as self-indulgence 
has its inevitable sorrow and bitterness ; but sometimes Fate is 
kind to her favourites, and snatches from them the cup of 
suffering that she has pressed to their lips, snatches it away 
when it is barely tasted, so that she leaves to them the joy of 
well-doing, and the pleasures also of satisfied desire. 

This was to be Maud's lot after all, the easier lot that leaves 
the cheek soft and the eye bright through years of smoothest 
living and happy loving. For Martha Crewe, when she under- 
stood the whole trouble, spoke eagerly and anxiously. 

" I never said you were my own daughter, only the little child 
that the lady had left to me when she died, and that I meant to 
bring up as my own." 

Ralph Kerslake's cheerfulness returned at these words, and 
Maud ceased her bitter weeping. She could never forsake or 
deny her mother — but if this was not her mother after all ? 

"No, no, you aren't my child really. I wouldn't have it 
thought so if it would hurt you for a minute. But your mother, 
who was a sweet lady indeed, though so poor, said that you had 
no friends who would be kind to you, * They'd treat her cruel if 
I sent her to them,' she said ; so I promised to take care of you ; 
and I was glad to do all I could for the dear little baby you 
were then. But now, my dear, I seem to understand how it is. 
They're ashamed of you because they think that I'm your 
mother. Well, they needn't. I never was related to you one 
bit, and I'm not going to stand in your way. I didn't see it 
when you spoke to me first You were so good and sweet that 
you didn't show me how strange it must be for a grand young 
lady to call me mother. But this gentleman lets me know. Oh, 
my dear^ I hope his son has a kinder heart than his, if it's him 
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you are to marry. But like is kind to like. And you belong to 
them, not me." 

" It is you who were kind to me, and not they, when I needed 
it most," said Maud. " Whether you are my mother or not, you 
have the first claim on me always." She took Mrs. Crewe's hand 
and caressed it. It was so easy now to be kind, even to be 
loving; but all the instincts of race, all the subtle results of 
culture, had made it hard before. 

" I know you will be kind to me," said Mrs. Crewe. " I don't 
fear Til be left so lonesome any more. But there shan't be any 
mistake. Your name is Colne, not Crewe ; and I know where 
you was baptized and registered. If your friends are proud to 
own you now, there needn't be any trouble about it Tell the 
gentleman so." 

Maud was not inclined to tell the gentleman anything. At a 
distance she ha(Q been able to understand, even to sympathize 
with him. But here, face to face with a simpler and more self- 
denying nature, his complex feelings repelled her. He saw that 
she was angry, and felt that she had, perhaps, a right to feel so. 
It would need a fuller sympathy than his to soothe her ruffled 
spirit. 

" You do not like me," he said. " You think me selfish and 
cruel. I hope, my dear, that you will know me better in time. 
Well, well, say no more. I want you to leave me alone a few 
minutes with Mrs. Crewe. Besides, there is someone eager to 
speak to you outside. I heard him come a minute ago." 

He took her hand and led her away with gentle authority. 
When they reached the passage he went back to the room, 
shutting the door between them. Someone else was in the 
porch, with his back to her, and the outer door was open. This 
new-comer turned to her now with a cry of delight, and she 
dropped her head on his shoulder, weeping bitterly, helpless 
with sorrow and perplexity, but glad to give up all need of 
thought to him. 

" My darling," he said, " I would never have let you go, who- 
ever you had turned out to be." 

And this assurance of his was never put to any hard trial. 
Three months afterwards there was a gay and happy wedding 
at Applewood. Two old women — one rich and the other poor 
— cried a little for the daughter they had lost, who was daughter 
in truth to neither of them. r -^^^\^ 
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l)ow Mc Hpplcs Swim* 

By charlotte E. MORLAND. 

Author of "For One Brief Day," "Lita's Ride," "Shadows of the 

Past," &c., &c. 

1st May. 
At last we are in Town ! I thought Mamma would never find 
a house to suit. Poor Mamma, it must be very hard with her 
good looks to have to introduce me as her daughter ; however, 
she needn't worry, I don't mean to remain on her hands long. 
Now, Dolly, I hear you scold already, but you must let me write 
to you as I like, or you will not have the events of this season 
detailed to you as you have begged. Heigho ! I wish I could 
take a peep into the future ! We have the sweetest little box of 
a house, but it's lucky there are only two of us — Tom doesn't 
count, because he never sleeps here — and when you come up, 
dear, next month, you can share my rooms. I have a dear 
little snuggery opening out of my bedroom which looks straight 
out on to the Park. 

We only arrived last week, and we have been in a whirl ever 
since. First of all, we had such crowds of things to buy, and 
such heaps of visits to pay. Mamma knows everybody — you 
know she has spent every season in London for the last ten 
years, and she seems to be very popular — the men swarm round 
us whenever we appear. 

My first appearance in public was at Lady Hightown's "at 
home " last week — you would have raved about my gown ; but 
there, it's no good describing my pretty things, you've got to 
come and see them ! The evening wasn't very entertaining, and 
the only amusement seemed to consist of going down stairs to 
the refreshment room. In a corner of her invitation cards Lady 
Hightown had put "no music," and there was none, nor any- 
thing else! Mamma introduced an old, at least an elderly, 
gentleman to me, and whispered in my ear that I was to be 
very sweet to him ; his name is Lord Dumblebore — he joins us 
in the Row every morning 
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13th May. 

Darling, it is raining heavily and wc can't go to Kempton, so 
I am going to bother you with a letter. The streets look just 
like November ; nothing but a sea of umbrellas, of muddy boots 
and of hideous macintoshes, everything is dismal and dirty ! 
Lord Dumblebore, who is immensely rich, was going to drive us 
down on his coach — isn't it provoking ? By-the-bye, Dolly, his 
lordship is a bachelor ! What immense possibilities that word 
suggests, eh, old girl ? He is such a funny old man, he dyes his 
moustache, and he pads his coats, and he wears such tight 
boots, boots that make him walk as if he was treading on 
eggshells ! But he can't live long, and then Harold and I might 
be happy — isn't he cruel, Harold, I mean ? Ever since I told 
him six weeks ago that we couldn't possibly be married, unless 
indeed one of us came into a fortune, he hasn't written a line. 
I know he's at Aldershot, and so I suppose we must meet soon. 
If he were rich, Dolly, I should be in love with him. He looks 
such a dear with his melancholy brown eyes, and his fair mous- 
tache, which he almost gnawed to pieces when I laughed at him 
for proposing. Yoti wouldn't have advised me to go through 
my first season engaged to a pauper, would you ? Perhaps next 
year it wouldn't matter — but I forgot, I intend to be married by 
then ! The sun has just come out, so we are going shopping — I 
will finish later, so au revoir I 

Have you ever heard of Madame Marguerite, one of the lady 
shopkeepers? Worth isn't in it with her! I never saw such 
lovely things as she showed us this morning. She says she never 
thinks of a dress, she is always inspited with an idea I and only 
professes to gown the crime de la crime. However, to please 
her dear friend Lady Hightown, she has consented to make 
Mamma's Court dress and my presentation gown. Mamma is 
to wear " vieux rose " with her Mechlin lace, and mine is to be 
of ivory bengaline, with front of skirt and bodice, brocade — ^the 
Watteau train is to be edged with a thick silver cord, and I am 
to carry lilies and white roses. What do you say to that for a 
country mouse, eh ? 

Madame Marguerite seems to know everything about every- 
body, especially their little weaknesses. Thank goodness she 
won't have to invent any such devices to hide my defects as 
she showed us in one or two gowns, spread out for an hour or 
two before they were sent home. 
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" This," she said, ** is for a young lady, I mention no names, 
whose right shoulder is higher than her left, you see my little 
arrangement ? " Dolly, 1 nearly screamed, you remember May 
Flowers ? I could swear it was for her, she always told us her 
mother's dressmaker could make her a figure. Madame Mar- 
guerite then went on — " This is for Lady — ahem, I had nearly 
betrayed myself — she is just a leetlc fast, and when she begged 
me to make her something, not at all like anybody else, some- 
thing quite original^ I created this. What do you think of it, 
ladies ? " Mamma murmured that it was beautiful ; there was 
a pair of diamond bracelets for shoulder straps, a fringe some- 
where, and a gauzy veil draped over — nothing ! I made up my 
mind that it was for Lady Dartover, and is to be worn at one 
of her celebrated supper parties where she and her sisters are 
the only women. When I am married, if I marry an old man, 
I shall imitate her, with someone else's sister. There were all 
sorts of dresses shown us besides — dresses for girls with no 
figures, dresses for ladies with too much, and dresses for perfect 
figures which were too exquisite for words ! 

When we left Madame Marguerite's, as it was quite fine and 
lots of people were about, we strolled down Bond Street. As 
we turned into Piccadilly, who should we see coming towards 
us, chatting and laughing with those hideous Moneypenny girls, 
but Harold. Dolly, would you believe it ? — oh, I am so mad ! he 
walked quietly past, simply raising his hat and bowing as if 
we were the merest acquaintances. It was done deliberately, it 
must have been done on purpose — I would rather have been cut 
dead ! I am too. angry to write any more. 

Sunday, 21st. 
We drove to Virginia Water to-day, but I haven't enjoyed 
myself a bit. Lord Dumblebore's is a lovely coach, and he had 
awfully nice people on it, but he is so freezingly polite to anyone 
who tries to be civil to us, that Mamma and I hardly spoke to 
a soul all day. I would rather have gone to church and then to 
the Row, perhaps Harold might have been there, and might 
have explained his strange conduct of last week, for I haven't 
seen him yet. Oh, Dolly, to think of a few weeks ago when he 
nearly crushed the life out of me, as I lay panting in his arms, 
and he whispered that he could not live without me ! Of course 
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that was nonsense, but he needn't go and make up to hideous 
creatures in pea-green dresses and hardly recognise me, need 
he ? Because, after all, I like him very much ! 

We dined at the " Grand," not the whole party, only Mamma 
and I and old Dumblebore. She evidently means me to marry 
him. Well, one comfort is, I shall make him do whatever I like, 
and I shall have loads of pin-money, so it needn't bother me 
very much. He was not very amusing to-day, I suppose the 
Sunday atmosphere still oppresses him with reminiscences of his 
boyhood — what an age ago that must have been ! He was op- 
pressively devoted in a dull pompous way I have never noticed 
before ; perhaps I do now because Harold was always so jolly 
on Sundays when we used to escape from the drawing-room and 
wander off into the woods, often forgetting time altogether till 
we heard the big gong rung outside the house, and went hurry- 
ing back to be chafifed by Tom and teased by Mamma. 

Some of the people dining at the " Grand " were rather 
amusing, and as Mamma and old Dummie became quite confi- 
dential I had ample leisure for observation. At the table to our 
right were a worthy couple, both equally fat and equally vulgar 
— he did nothing but talk with his mouth full, and she was 
evidently suffering from tight lacing, so conversation proceeded 
somewhat in this fashion : 

** Ex-he-lent cook-ery, eh, my dear ? " 

" Oh ! " [prolonged sigh] " Isaac you are eating too much ! " 

" My love, ne-ex-ext to nothing ! " 

" You've eaten* twice of everything — you will b^ ill ! Ah ! " 
[another sigh.] 

" My lo-ove, how can you sa-ay so ! " 

" You should be moderate, like I am — ah ! " [sigh.] 

And so on during the whole of dinner-time. On our other 
side were a couple I could not quite make out. Mamma told me 
not to look at them, but I couldn't help it — she was so pretty, 
and he ! Dolly, he was divinely handsome but he looked awfully 
bored, whilst she did nothing but laugh at him. Once when 
Mamma and old Dummie were whispering together I moved my 
chair a little and I heard, though I didn't understand, what they 
were saying. 

•* And so you are caught at last, my friend — and I — well, I 
suppose, I may go to the devil ? " she said. 
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" Need you go quite so far ? " he answered with a faint smile, 
as if he didn't very much care where she went to. 

•* What do you think of love, now youVe the disease ? " 

" I don't know that I have got it ! " 

" Well, at any rate, you've got the rose she wore this afternoon, 
next your heart 1 Ha, ha, ha ! what fools men are ! If I were a 
man and I were in love, I know what I should do ! " 

"Tell me," said he bending towards her — "be a good fellow — 
I am a fool, I know, but we've had some good times together, 
haven't we ?" 

She didn't answer him in words but she looked at him with, 
oh ! such a wicked glance, and hummed that air from Carmen — 
you know, the " Habenera ! " Unfortunately at this moment 
Lord Dumblebore woke up to the fact that he and Mamma 
were not doing much to amuse me. 

" This poor little girl looks bored ! " he said. 

I wasn't in the least, but I pouted and shrugged my shoulders 
in a way I have found very effective before the looking-glass. 

" What were you thinking of Sybil ? " asked Mamma, " you 
looked so solemn 1 " 

" I was thinking how few husbands and wives one sees to- 
gether ! " 

Lord Dumblebore actually blushed and Mamma said quickly : 

" My dear child, what can you know about such things ? — you 
see. Lord Dumblebore, she is still so innocent, so naYve, she says 
anything that comes into her little head ! Remember, dearest, 
when you are married let your husband be your * guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend,' be mastered by your love for him alone ! " 

At this, my dear Dolly, I so far forgot myself as to laugh 
aloud, which made his lordship say rather huffily : " You are 
laughing. Miss Sybil, do you think it very unfashionable then 
for a wife to love her husband ? " 

"Oh, dear, no," I exclaimed — "only it is not necessary ^ 
surely ? " You see, dear, I ^as thinking of him. 

" Sybil," said Mamma sharply, "don't talk nonsense. I think 
it's high time we were going home. Will you see if the carriage 
is there, Lord Dumblebore ? " 

Mamma was awfully cross all the way home, but when the old 
fellow had left us alone after an extremely tender farewell, I 
couldn't help saying : 
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" Mamma, does Lord Dumblebore aspire to the proud position 
of lord and master we were talking of? '* 

** Yes, Sybil," she answered, " he does." 

" Then," said I, " I think it's high time he declared himself — 
it makes us look such fools to have him dangling about us like 
this ! " 

" My dear child, he has declared himself! " 

" Indeed ! " I cried, " then why have I not been told ? " 

" Because, in the first place Lord Dumblebore only spoke to 
me to-day, and, in the second place, because I begged him not 
to speak to you just now — I don't want your season spoilt by a 
declared engagement ! " Wasn't this jolly of her ? I threw my 
arms round her neck and told her so. " There, there," she said, " I 
am glad you are satisfied, I am only afraid that poor Tom will 
grumble sadly." 

" What docs that matter ? Besides which Tom has nothing to 
grumble at, except perhaps at Lord Dumblebore's age — why. 
Mamma, he might be j'our father ! " 

*•' Well, dear, you see Tom is my only son and expects to be 
consulted in our family arrangements ! " 

" And so he shall be when the time comes, dear old boy ! " 
And then I gave the sweet mother another kiss and came up- 
stairs to write to you before I go to bed. Fancy, dear, your 
Sybil as good as engaged to be married, and to such a delight- 
fully o/d man ! I shan't make a bad countess, shall I ? 

30th May. 

Dearest Dolly I am furious with you for saying that you can't 
come up this season — I had been so looking forward to nice long 
talks with your sober- looking self, and now, instead of seeing 
your fresh, sweet countenance, which always reminds me of 
buttercups and daisies, I've got to sit down and tell you about 
all that has happened during the last week — it really is too bad ; 
Tom is frightfully angry, and you irced not be surprised if you 
see him appear at Lambtown one of these days — I believe that 
I shall have a sister after all, some day ! Since I last wrote to 
you I have been treading on burning ploughshares! Lord 
Dumblebore is most attentive and we go nowhere without him, 
but his constant presence is a little tiring sometimes. 

A rew days ago we were on his lordship's coach for the meet 
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of the Four-in-hand Club at the " Magazine," after which he 
drove us down to Hurlingham and entertained us right royally 
at lunch. Well, there were very few people about, and I managed 
to slip off by myself and take a quiet stroll away by the river. I 
hadn't been there ten minutes, and was tracing patterns in the 
gravel with the tip of my parasol, when someone sat down on the 
bench I had just taken possession of and a well-known voice 
whispered softly: "At last !" 

I looked up startled to find Harold M'Gregor by my side, 
" Harold," I gasped " you here ! When did you come ? " 

"Five minutes ago — I heard you were lunching here and I 
vowed I would see you alone once more without that old fool 
listening to every word I say ! " 

" Why, Harold — I thought you didn't care any longer — I have 
heard of, and witnessed your devotion to that Miss Moneypenny 
who dresses in pea-green and wears flat boots ! " 

Even as I spoke I could not help flushing under his pas- 
sionate gaze, though he murmured somewhat incoherently, 
" Sybil ! I have tried to live away from you, that is all ! " 

Without thinking I let the words escape me — " My darling 
Harold ! " At which he snatched at my fingers and covered 
them with kisses. 

" Sybil, Sybil ! Then you have relented — you will unsay those 
cruel words you spoke two months ago — I may come and see 
you, and we will be friends, lovers, husband and wife 1 " 

But I had already recovered my self-possession. 

" No, Harold," I said, " I don't think yon must come and see 
mc yet — in a little while, when my engagement is announced." 

" Then you will announce it ! Oh, my darling, how good of 
you ! " 

Of course I saw how he was mistaken, but I looked at him 
very innocently, as I answered : 

" Why, of course, Harold, Lord Dumblemore would not stand 
this state of things much longer." 

" Lord Dumblebore ! What has he got to do with it ? Unless, 
indeed, he's going to be your father ! " 

I burst into a pretty, ringing peal of laughter. 

" My father ! Oh, Harold, Harold, you will be the death of 
me ! " I cried. " He's going to be my husband ! " 

Harold gave a kind of shriek which made me '\o6k round 
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to see if anyone was near, but as luck would have it we were 
quite alone. 

" Sybil, tell me I am dreaming, or did I hear aright ? Lord 
Dumblebore is to be your husband ? " 

" Yes, Harold ! " Somehow, even to myself my voice sounded 
harsh and cruel and for some time we said nothing. We sat 
looking out upon the river, upon the trees before us, as they 
gently swayed in the sunshine, but we never looked at each 
other. I really felt sorry for the poor fellow. At last I broke 
the silence. " You see, Harold, I heard on all sides that you 
were going to marry Miss Moneypenny, and I thought it a pity 
not to follow your example — and to gild my pill ! But, Harold," 
I continued softly, " if you do not marry her, remember that 
Lord Dumblebore is — a — very — old — man ! " 

Dolly, I was quite startled at his looks. He jumped up from 
the seat, and grasping me by the wrist, he cried : 

" My God, Sybil, you are the cruellest woman I ever came 
across ! " 

"Don't, Harold, you are hurting me, you are all like, you 
men. Don't you see how I shall suffer ? " 

" I beg your pardon — of course — you will suffer from a 
crumpled rose leaf ! You will marry a rich man, you will have 
title, money, everything that the soul of woman craves for, but 
e^ery now and then the thought of Harold McGregor will cross 
your mind, and your conscience will feel a prick like the prick 
of a pin ; whilst I, oh God, the pity of it ! I shall suffer all my 
life, from — having found you out ! " 

Harold looked ghastly, and I felt quite sorry I had told him. 
Overcome by his violence, I buried my face in my hands. 
When I looked up again he was gone, he was walking away, 
keeping well out of sight of the house, and I watched him till 
he was out of sight, and till I heard Mamma's soft voice calling 
Sybil 1 Sy-y-bil ! ! in the distance. 

I wonder if I have been a fool, Dolly ! Perhaps — who knows ? 
we might have been happy. Bah ! I could never have loved 
him as he loves me ! And now he despises me ! Ah, well, I 
despise, I loathe my future husband. Pity me, Dolly ; I know 
that you will blame me, but you must confess that I am not the 
sort of girl to live on bread and cheese and kisses. 

All this happened some days ago, and life has gone on pretty 
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smoothly since then, except that Torn has taken me to task 
most cruelly, as if I hadn't enough to bear without his scolding. 
I think sometimes I shall tell Mamma that I had much better 
be married and have done with it, that is, if the old man is 
willing — he ought to be only too pleased. Tom must have seen 
Harold — he says I have ruined his life, and that if any woman 
treated him as I have treated his friend, he would shoot her first 
and then himself! Take care, young woman ! But there, you 
were always so good — perhaps if I had listened to you, I should 
be engaged to the poor boy and on the high road to make him 
miserable for ever ! 

Mamma was rather strange to-day, she asked me why Harold 
never came to see us now. 

" You know, Sybil," she said, " Tom and I quite thought that 
Harold's intentions were serious." 

" So did I," I answered, at which she exclaimed : 

" Perhaps he wants to be asked before he comes to the house, 
write him a pretty little note and tell him to come to lunch on 
Sunday ! " 

" All right," I said, but between ourselves I shall forget to do 
it. What can Mamma mean ? Surely she can't want to marry 
Harold ? 

Write soon to your loving friend and tell her if Tom has been 
down from Saturday to Monday. 

15th June. 
And so my dear brother's faithfulness is to be rewarded, and 
my sweet Dolly's to be Mrs. Tom. You know, darling, how we 
shall welcome you to the bosom of the family ; but how will you 
like being a soldier's wife ? I suppose if you had minded the 
life you wouldn't have accepted the dear boy. One of the first 
lessons you must teach him please, is not to preach. There isn't 
a day passes but what I get a sermon of some sort, " Sybil, I 
saw Harold M'Gregor to-day, he looks the ghost of himself! " 
" Sybil, Harold M'Gregor is going to the dogs, and you have 
sent him there ! " " Sybil, aren't you ashamed of yourself.? 
Why don't you write to Harold and beg his pardon ? " And 
then Mamma begins. She was very vexed when I confessed 
that I never wrote to ask him to lunch. " My dear Sybil," she 
said, " your memory is getting shocking, even if you do not want 
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to see Harold, remember he is the son of my oldest friend, and 
I do not wish to lose sight of him." 

I couldn't help bursting out : " How can you expect young 
men to come to the house, when Lord Dumblebore looks 
daggers at them all. Why doesn't he get married and have 
done with it ? " 

" My dear Sybil, your language is scarcely ladylike, remember 
no lady can make the first advances in a case like this." 

" No, not the first," I cried, " but when a man has said he 
wants to be married, he should have the courage of his 
opinions ! " 

Then I flounced out of the room. Do you know, Dolly, I am 
getting very sick of this stupid courtship. I am engaged and 
not engaged, and people must be beginning to wonder how it 
will all end. I wish Mamma would tell Tom, he would soon 
settle matters. I wanted to, but she told me she wished to be 
the first to break the news. I don't suppose he*ll mind — you 
won't, will you, dear ? — mind being sister-in-law to a real live 
countess ? 

20th June. 
My dear child, I received your letter this morning, and I 
cannot make rhyme or reason of it. What on earth do you 
mean ? You say that you have seen Tom, and have had a 
long talk about my affairs, and that I ought to prepare myself 
for a great surprise, perhaps even a shock — what can it be ? I 
am in a fever of curiosity. You say Tom knows about Lord 
Dumblebore ! I think he might have talked it over with me 
instead of with you ; but there, when a man is in love he's a 
man insane. Thank goodness his lordship isn't given that way. 
Gracious Heavens, you can't mean that he wants to back out of 
it ? I vow I'd go in for a breach of promise ! Or perhaps he 
doesn't like to confess to an extra ten years 1 Don't let that 
worry you, I should be delighted ; or perhaps he wishes me to 
know that he hasn't a hair of his own under that beautiful wig 
of Hugo's ; reassure Tom, my dear, reassure him, I found that 
out weeks ago. You ought to be highly flattered at the 
anxiety with which I shall await your next letter, for you must 
tell me all about this unknown monster which is to frighten me. 
Did you remember Tom is on duty this week, so I shall hardly 
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see him, and Mamma draws in her horns whenever I mention 
my elderly lover's name, and vows I am in far too flippant a 
mood for her to discuss such serious affairs with. 

We have cards for Lady Cheddington's ball on the 22nd. I 
am so disgusted that Tom cannot escort us. It is to meet the 
Prince and Princess. Ever yours, S. 

23rd June. 
You have asked me to write to you at once, as soon as I have 
heard all — I can't; I'm simply furious ! And to think that you 
too, Dolly, have been in league against me, and have let me 
make such a fool of myself! Oh, it's too bad, it's cruel, it^'s 
wicked ! 

25th June. 

I have just received the letter you wrote in answer to my few 
lines of the 23rd. I suppose that, as you say till you saw Tom 
you knew nothing about me except from my letters, I must 
forgive you, and let you know how the horrible truth came out 
at last 

I told you we were going to Lady Cheddington's ball on the 
22nd. Well, Tom couldn't come up, so of course old Dumble- 
bore immediately invited himself to dinner so as to go on with 
us. When Mamma told me, I rebelled for the first time since 
we discussed Harold some time ago, and told her outright that 
this state of things ought not to go on, in fact that I wouldn't 
stand it She answered very quietly : 

" You won't stand it, Sybil ? However, don't lose your 
temper. Lord Dumblebore has asked my permission to tell you 
this evening, I hope, dear," she continued rather wistfully, 
•* that all will be for the best ! " 

Of course I was pleased to think that at last all this nonsense 
was to be over and recovered my temper very quickly, so I 
kissed her affectionately and said : 

" Oh, darling, of course it is for the best ; what more could 

one wish for in a husband ? Money, title, position and even old, 

very old age ! " 

" Hush, Sybil," she said seriously, " you quite shock me. Be 

very careful what you say to our friend after dinner. I will 

make some excuse and leave you together. He has promised 

not to separate us, dear." 

19* 
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Mamma didn't see me, but I made rather a wry face as I 
thought to myself that such an arrangement wouldn't suit me at 
all, for, though I am very fond of dear Mamma, I don't want to 
be tied to her apron strings all my life ! 

She had given me the most lovely frock for the Cheddingtons' 
ball, her last extravagance, she said, and I thought that for such 
an important event as Lord Dumblebore's proposal I couldn't do 
better than put it on for dinner, so I made myself look very be- 
witching, with my hair in the new Greek knob that suits my 
classic features down to the ground, and with a modest and 
becoming expression of countenance, as befits a young woman 
who is going to accept a Countess's coronet, I sailed down- 
stairs. Even in his greeting the old idiot rubbed me up the 
wrong way ! When I entered the drawing-room, he was stand- 
ing by the open window with Mamma, who looked perfectly 
beautiful in black velvet. He advanced a few steps and took 
my right hand in both of his, then, patting it softly — an action 
I hate — he drew me to him and kissed me solemnly on the 
forehead. 

" Our little girl looks very sweet to-night," he said, turning to 
Mamma. 

It was a way he has of calling me little girl, which I have 
always objected to, and I am sorry to say I felt cross with the 
old boy already, as I said to myself, "How shall I ever stand 
him even for a year or two ? ** You know, Dolly, as the French 
say, / kad never made myself any illusions, I was only going 
to marry him because he could not possibly live very long. 
Luckily at that moment dinner was announced and I ran out 
of the room, inwardly rejoicing that no more could be said. 

Dinner passed off fairly well, though again his lordship 
irritated me several times. He is so horribly particular about 
what he eats and drinks — his medical adviser has forbidden here, 
has counselled moderation there, till he ought to have all his 
meals in private. He told us he always has breakfasted alone — 
for which I thanked Heaven, and hoped he would continue so 
to do. 

Mamma did not sit long after dinner ; I believe she was only 
too glad to get rid of him for a short time, and a London dining- 
room is so insufferably hot. Well, coffee was brought to us in 
the drawing-room and taken to him in the dining-room, and 
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presently Mamma went upstairs to dress for the Cheddingtons' 
ball, leaving me alone in the twilight. 

I leant back in my chair dreaming of the future, when I should 
be Countess of Dumblebore ; when I should have half London 
at my feet as the most beautiful bride of next season ; when I 
should have all the world at my feet, as the rich, young, titled 
widow, perhaps the season after that. I was not nervous ; I had 
made up my mind long ago, as indeed he must know, for since 
he had spoken to Mamma nearly a month since, no coldness from 
us had shown that his attentions were distasteful. But though 
I did not tremble at the coming ordeal, I felt a little tremulous 
shiver in thinking over the immediate future with him by my 
side, when I might have had Harold M'Gregor, and I pictured 
to myself what a handsome couple we should have made ! I 
closed my eyes for a minute to shut out Harold's image, and 
when I opened them Lord Dumblebore came in and looked 
round in the semi-darkness. Though I was in the shadow of 
the curtains, my light dress revealed me to him and he came 
quickly forward as I rose to receive him. 

" My dear child, pray do not rise," he said, leading me gently 
back to my seat. 

I stammered out : 

" Oh, I am rather tired of sitting. Mamma has gone to dress 
for the ball." 

" Yes, I know ; she came to me in the dining-room before she 
went upstairs. She told me I should find you waiting here for 
me. 

" Of course, you wouldn't expect us to leave you quite alone,'* 
I said, trying to be arch, though my heart was beating like a 
sledge hammer. 

" I shouldn't have minded, dear, only I should have had to 
postpone what I am rather anxious to tell you. It has hitherto 
been kept from you on account of this being your first season, 
for fear it should have spoilt that delightful companionship 
which exists between your sweet mother and yourself!" 

" Oh, but it wouldn't," I cried. " Indeed, I think it is a pity—" 
but here I broke off suddenly and turned away blushing ; it 
wouldn't do to let him think me too eager. 

" Then you have guessed, dear, and I am to be the happiest 
of men ? " he asked, " you will not object ? " 
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" No," I answered softly, " I do not object, and I hope you will 
be very happy." 

"That's a good child," he said again, patting my hand. I 
thought it rather strange that he did not kiss me rapturously. 
I had nerved myself for the experiment and was a little dis- 
appointed not to get it over. He continued, " Your mother has 
told you, dear, that it is my wish we should live together — even 
Tom need never want a home ! " 

I opened my eyes — this was going a little too far, but I 
deemed it prudent not to begin our engagement with an argu- 
ment, as I could easily settle such a trifling matter later on, and 
I only murmured, " Of course, if you think it wise 1 " 

" What a sensible little puss it is," he said, " but there, I'm 
afraid we shan't be together very long, eh, little one ? " 

Poor old man, I felt quite sorry for him, alluding to his own 
age so pathetically, and my pity actually brought tears to my 
eyes as I exclaimed : 

" Oh Lord Dumbledore, please don't speak like that — it seems 
so sad ! " 

" You will not think so when the time comes, pretty one ! " he 
said, to my surprise laughingly. 

I thought to myself, ** certainly not, but there is no reason to 
tell you that ! " and I looked at him innocently, sighing. Then 
putting up my cheek, I whispered shyly : 

" Won't you kiss me. Lord Dumbledore ? " 

" With all the pleasure in the world, dear," he answered, as he 
imprinted a chaste salute on my blushing face, in the act of 
which the door opened and Mamma came in. She looked 
delighted. 

" You have spoken to her then, Dumblebore ? " 

" Yes, Alicia, and Sybil is pleased with our arrangement. I 
have told her that she shall not leave us till she goes to a home 
of her own ! " 

When Mamma came in I had flown to her and had buried 
my blushing face on her shoulder. As Lord Dumbledore spoke, 
as he called Mamma Alicia, and at his concluding words, I felt 
as if something had given way — had snapped in my brain. The 
blood rushed to my head and when I raised it I must have 
looked an awful fright, for Mamma cried out : 

" Sybil, my dear, dear child, what is the.matter ? " 
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And then she was not in time to catch me as I grew cold and 
dizzy, swaying backwards and forwards and finally fell senseless 
to the ground. 

When I recovered consciousness I was lying on the sofa and 
Mamma was bending anxiously over me. 

" Are you better, dear ? " she asked tenderly as I opened my 
eyes. 

" Better — why what is it — did I faint ? What has 
happened ? " 

'* You were just congratulating me on my engagement to my 
dear old friend, darling, when you fell down senseless ! " 

At her w^ords it all came back to me, and though I did my 
best I could not help bursting into tears. All the strain of the 
last two months was too much to be dispersed with a laugh or 
jest. 1 felt so humiliated and mortified, that if an earthquake 
had swallowed me up I should not have minded. Mamma 
looked at me pityingly and again asked me what was the matter. 
I put her off with a story of weakness and of having been over- 
come by the heat, which apparently satisfied her, for she asked 
no more questions and consented to go to the Cheddingtons 
without me. I could not have gone ! Besides, my lovely gown 
was crumpled and crushed, and I felt limp and tired already. 

And now, Dolly you know all about it. You know what I 
must be feeling ! how in my inner consciousness I am drinking 
the cup of humiliation to the dregs. I feel as if I could never 
hold up my head again. I have not a word to say — I have been 
fooling myself and can blame no one. To you, I am a laughing- 
stock, but I think I can rely on your discretion — you will not, 
even to Tom, reveal the heights of absurdity to which my vanity 
misled me ; not tell him how, in the brief space of a moment, 
I passed from the sublime to the ridiculous. Thank Heaven I 
think Harold will believe me if I tell him I was only testing his 
love and devotion ! 

Extract from Society Gossip, June 27th. 
An engagement is announced between Miss Letitia Money- 
penny, second daughter of John Moneypenny, of Goldlands, and 
Captain Harold M'Gregor, of the 193rd. . . the marriage is to 
take place almost immediately. 
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^bc prior'0 Cell: ^H ©boet Stor?* 

By DARLEY dale. 
Author of "The Village Blacksmith," "Fair Katherine," etc. 

On the side of a hill in the south of England, stands a small 
gabled house, with lattice windows ; close by is a handsome 
building, which, on enquiry, the traveller learns is the church 
and monastery of the Dominican Fathers, whose white habits 
are now a familiar sight in the large garden which stretches up 
the hill behind the monastery. 

There is apparently nothing remarkable about the house 
beyond its picturesque appearance, its lovely situation, and in 
summer its pretty garden, bright with flowers ; but the stranger 
soon learns it is remarkable for this — it is haunted. A mysterious 
light is seen in one window on certain nights in the year, though 
no lamp, candle or gas is in the room ; many people have seen 
this light as they climb the hill to the house or the church, but 
no one has ever been able to account for it. 

The room in which this light appears is still called the Prior's 
cell, because in olden times, when the present monastery was 
being built, this house was used as the Priory, and this particular 
haunted room was then the Prior's cell, or rather, his sitting- 
room ; his actual cell opened out of it. 

The origin of the light is supposed to date from Ascension- 
eve, 1 848, when a very strange event occurred in this room. 

The community was then very small, and the accommodation 
very limited. There were no cloisters, no church ; one of the 
downstairs rooms was fitted up as the chapel, another seivcd 
for the chapter-house, a third as the refectory and common- 
room of the Fathers, a fourth as the noviciate. Upstairs were 
the dormitories and cells of the Fathers, lay-brothers and novices ; 
the Prior's cell was really two small rooms which communicated 
with each other, in one of which he slept, and in the other, the 
haunted room, he usually sat. 

There were only three Fathers living there at that time, the 
Prior, Father Raphael, the novice-master, and Father Peter, who 
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acted as procurator and cantor ; the Prior combined the offices 
of lector or teacher to the novices, and of parish-priest, with his 
duties as Prior. Five or six novices, and two lay-brothers who 
had to cook and do the work of the house, completed the 
number of Friars, until one November day a new lay-brother 
arrived, and received a warm welcome, especially from the other 
lay-brothers, who were glad to have some one to help them. 

The new arrival was a novice and a convert ; his name was 
Brother Clement ; he was young, tall, thin and dark, with a mild, 
but somewhat sly expression, who looked as if butter would not 
melt in his mouth. 

The Prior, a big, burly, shrewd, clever man, was not prepos- 
sessed by Brother Clement's appearance, and from the first 
suspected other than the highest motives had drawn him to the 
religious life. 

Father Raphael, however, was more hopeful of his novice, 
and Father Peter was inclined fo like him because of his voice, 
a good tenor, which was very useful in the choir. When Brother 
Clement had been three months at the Priory, he was made 
porter, a post which suited him exactly, for he was a lazy fellow 
who shirked work, and to whom the rule of silence was particu- 
larly distasteful ; as porter, his duties were not very onerous, 
and he could and did gossip with every one who came to the 
monastery. 

Father Raphael was a very saintly man ; he was tall, but very 
spare and thin, with refined features and an ascetic cast of 
countenance, indeed he was a very ascetic man ; but though a 
strict novice-master, he was much beloved by his novices, and in 
his presence Brother Clement's conduct was always most 
exemplary. 

The Prior, however, constantly caught the new lay-brother 
gossiping, and, had the matter rested only with him. Brother 
Clement would soon have received his congt^. But Father 
Raphael pleaded for him, and the Prior had a great respect fcjr 
the novice-master, though his judgment did not always commend 
itself to his shrewder sense. 

Among other objections, Brother Clement was exceedingly 
ignorant of his religion ; and while Father Raphael attributed 
this to his being so recent a convert, and to his natural stupidity, 
the Prior was at a loss to understand it. Brother Clement, he 
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maintained, ought not to have been received into the Church, 
far less into the Order, in such ignorance ; and as for his 
stupidity, he thought he was much cleverer than he chose to 
appear. 

Lent was late that year, and at Easter Father Raphael was so 
unwell from fasting, that the Prior insisted on his going to their 
London house for a fortnight for change of air when Easter 
was well over. His departure was postponed several times ; 
finally he started, a fortnight before Ascension Day, on the 
understanding that he would return for that feast. 

A few days after Father Raphael left, Father Peter, the 
procurator, came to the Prior with a very long face to tell him 
that a cask of beer, which usually lasted them a month, had been 
finished in a week. 

" Was it the same size as usual ? " said the Prior. 

"Yes, Father." 

" They must have let it run out ; who has charge of it ? " 

" Brother Clement." 

" Brother Clement ! " said the Prior scornfully ; " well, either 
he has drunk it, or he has let it run out ; take the key away 
from him, and let some one else have charge of it." 

"Yes, Father." 

" And you can warn Brother Clement if anything of this kind 
occurs again, his time here will be very short," said the Prior. 

A week passed, during which Brother Clement seemed to have 
profited by his warning, for he did his work both in choir and 
out of choir exceedingly well, and the Prior began to think he 
might have misjudged him. 

A day or two before Father Raphael was expected home, the 
procurator again came to the Prior with a long face. This time 
it was to tell him that half a barrel of lamp oil had mysteriously 
disappeared, a forty-gallon barrel was emptied in exactly half 
the usual time. 

" Has Brother Clement charge of that ? " said the Prior, his 
suspicions reviving. 

" No, Father, no ; Brother Stephen. He always draws it, and 
he vows the last time he went to it, it was as near as he could 
tell half full. He had not tilted it, and it always lasts some 
time after it is tilted, but it was quite empty this morning." 

"It looks as if we had a dishonest person in the house. I 
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am sure of every one except Brother Clement, and I really don't 
see how he could have made off with the oil had he wished to do 
so. However, wait a few days. I can't do anything till Father 
Raphael comes home, and then I'll sift the matter thoroughly. I 
expect him the day after to-morrow, as I have heard nothing to 
the contrary. He is sure to be home for Ascension Day," said 
the Prior. 

On Ascension-eve the Prior was sitting in his cell, the window 
of which overlooked the valley, when there was a tap at the door 
and Father Raphael walked in. 

It was about seven o'clock, and the Prior, who had just come 
from supper, was waiting for the bell to summon him to com- 
pline, after which solemn silence was the rule in the monastery 
until after mass the next morning, when simple silence reigned 
till after dinner at half-past twelve. To break solemn silence is 
a serious fault, and one Father Raphael was rarely guilty of, so 
it was like him to come straight to the Prior, had he anything to 
say, before getting his supper, for by the time he had finished 
that solemn silence would have begun. 

Father Raphael was in his habit, not in secular clothes, a fact 
the Prior remembered afterwards, though it did not strike him 
at the time that. the novice- master could not possibly have had 
time to change if he arrived, as presumably he did, by the 
evening train. In those days, the friars never went beyond their 
own grounds in their habits, or, had they done so, they would 
have been liable to be pelted with mud, which is not improving 
to the white cloth of which the Dominican habit is made. 

But on this occasion Father Raphael arrived in his white 
habit, with his long black cloak, or " cappa " as it is properly 
called, over it. He threw off the " cappa " and pushed the 
white hood back from. his tonsured head as he seated himself. 

He looked very pale, but he was neither heated nor out of 
breath, and yet he must have walked very fast from the station 
to arrive so soon. There was a far-away look in his eyes as he 
gazed dreamily at the setting sun, which shone on the window 
and flooded the valley with a sea of rich golden light. 

" Well, Father, how are you ? " said the Prior. 

" Better, thank you, Father Prior, much better," replied the 
novice-master absently. 

" Did you enjoy the change ? " 
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"Yes, Father, yes," answered Father Raphael, in a dreamy 
tone. 

" How did you leave the other Fathers ? " continued the Prior, 
seeing the novice-master was not inclined to talk of his own 
accord. 

" All well, Father, all well. They were very kind, most kind 
to me," answered Father Raphael, in the same absent way. 

" Poor fellow, he does not seem much better. I dare say he is 
tired," thought the Prior. 

" Have you had supper ? " he asked. 

" Supper ! no, Father, no, thank you, I won't take anything 
more to-night. I want to tell you something before the bell 
rings for compline, something 1 think you ought to know at 
once, as it concerns us all, but chiefly Brother Clement." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the Prior anxiously, pricking up his ears at 
the mention of Brother Clement. 

" Yes, Father Prior. You were quite right in your judgment 
of him. He is, I grieve to say, an impostor. I doubt if he be 
a Catholic at all ; if he be, it is only in name. He is in league 
with a gang of thieves, and, from what I hear, I fear we have 
been sufferers." 

" Yes, indeed we have ; at least, our beer and lamp-oil have 
been decreasing instead of increasing miraculously like Elijah's 
cruse. I suspected Brother Clement was at the bottom of it, 
indeed I was only awaiting your return to act in the matter," 
said the Prior, somewhat excitedly. 

Father Raphael manifested no excitement, but continued his 
story in the same dreamy tone, touched with melancholy, which 
he had assumed from his entrance. 

"Yes, he was. Since he has been porter, his friends have 
been carrying on quite a system of robbery. It appears one 
day they brought up [^an empty beer cask and carried off our 
full one. Another day they brought up an empty oil-barrel and 
took away ours, which must have been half full." 

" It was," interrupted the Prior. 

" Another time they brought up empty wine bottles and 
carried away our port and claret. In fact, I suppose, we shall 
never quite know to what extent we have been robbed unless 
Brother Clement confesses." 

" The scoundrel ! Whether he confesses or not, I'll unfrock 
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him and send him about his business to-morrow morning. But 
how is it no one has ever seen these rascals coming or going ? " 

'* Because they always came when we were in choir." 

Just then the bell rang for compline, and Father Raphael 
rose without another word, wrapped his " cappa " round him, and 
with a gentle sigh left the room, looking sadly and half-regret- 
fully at the Prior as he did so. 

The Prior was rather surprised to find Father Raphael did not 
come in to compline, for he never missed an office, but he con- 
cluded he had some work he was obliged to attend to at once. 

It is the custom for the Dominician Fathers to rise at mid- 
night and say matins and lauds in the chapel, but when Father 
Raphael did not come to office that night, the Prior was sure he 
must be seriously ill. No slight indisposition would hinder him, 
and he resolved to send for the doctor, without consulting Father 
Raphael, the next morning. 

There was high mass at eight the next day, and as soon as the 
Prior had finished singing it, he went to the refectory for his 
frugal breakfast of tea and toast. 

" Has Father Raphael said his mass yet. Brother ? " he asked 
of the lay-brother who brought him his breakfast. 

" He is not back yet, Father." 

" Nonsense, he came back last evening by the six o'clock train, 
and sat for twenty minutes in my room talking to me. Just go 
to his cell and see if he is there ; he must be ill, for he was not in 
choir at compline or matins," said the Prior, beginning to feel 
alarmed, and to regret that he had not made inquiries sooner. 

The lay-brother disappeared, and returned in about five 
minutes to say Father Raphael was not in his cell and evidently 
had not been there. 

"Neither of the lay-brothers nor Father Peter have seen him, 
Father," said Brother Stephen, kissing his black scapular as he 
spoke, to signify he was confessing a fault, which the Prior knew 
was that he had broken the rule of simple silence by taking 
upon himself to make these inquiries. 

Brother Stephen was of a very curious disposition, and had 
solemn silence been reigning, he would have broken it, in spite 
of the penance which would follow this grave fault. 

The Prior was now seriously alarmed ; Father Raphael must 
have left the house almost immediately he left the Prior's cell, 
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but why had he done so, and where could he have gone ? It 
was against the rules of the Fathers to go out after six without 
asking the Prior's leave, and Father Raphael was the last man to 
break such a rule. 

"I can't understand it," said the Prior, as he went to the 
chapter-house, where he had given orders a full chapter would 
be held at nine that morning. 

During the chapter, while the Prior was denouncing Brother 
Clement, and passing sentence on him, having related Father 
Raphael's conversation with him the previous evening, a 
telegraph-boy arrived with a message for him. 

Brother Stephen heard the bell and left the chapter-room to 
answer it, bringing the telegram back with him on his return. 

Something prompted the Prior to open the telegram imme- 
diately, and as he read it, his ruddy face turned pale, and his 
burly figure fell back in his chair, while the startled brothers 
looked on in fear and wonder. 

With a desperate effort the Prior pulled himself together, and, 
speaking in a voice trembling with emotion, he said : 

" My brothers, I have sad news for you. Listen, and you, you 
impostor, listen here. It was not the living but the dead 
who denounced you last night to me. This telegram is from 
our London house, and says, ' Father Raphael died suddenly 
here last night at seven o'clock.' " 

Half-stifled exclamations, followed by the sobs of the novices, 
greeted this announcement, in the midst of which Brother 
Clement, who had been standing sulkily in the middle of the 
room, advanced, and threw himself at the Prior's feet, trembling 
with fear, and grovelling in the dust 

" Father, Father, it is true, every word of it. I confess it all. 
The Lord has found me out, for the Lord's sake forgive me, 
Father. I'll submit to any penance, if you'll only let me stay. 
I am a wicked wretch, but I was led on by others. Oh ! Father, 
only give me another trial, and I'll never deceive you again. 
For the love of Heaven let me stay ; for our Lady's sake forgive 
me." 

The scene was getting so painful, what with the heart-broken 
novices, some of them mere boys, sobbing in their seats. Father 
Peter speechless from emotion, and this miserable lay-brother 
grovelling at his feet, that the Prior, who was very much upset 
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by the news of the death, and by the fact that his strange 
visitor had been from the realm of spirits, put an end to it as 
quickly as possible. 

" You may stay. Get up, and , come to my cell in an hour's 
time," he said to Brother Clement, and then he dismissed the 
chapter. 

Such is the story. Whether the appearance of Father Raphael 
was subjective or objective, whether the Prior was sleeping and 
saw and heard him only in a dream, whether his disembodied 
spirit at the moment of death was permitted to wander to the 
priory to deliver this message and save a soul, for Brother 
Clement reformed, none can say ; but from that Ascension-eve 
no one has ever been able to explain that mysterious light still 
frequently seen in the Prior's cell. 
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Sbaftc0pcarc'0 3&cal of Momanboob* 

F an English man of letters were asked to give the best types 
of womanhood in our imaginative literature, he would probably 
name ten or twelve of Shakespeare's heroines. Even Mr. 
Ruskin, whose views are not usually those of the average literary 
man, favours this attitude, for he says : " There is hardly a play " 
(of Shakespeare's) " that has not a perfect woman in it, steadfast 
in grave hope, and errorless purpose ; Cordelia, Desdemona, 
Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katharine, Perdita, vSilvia, 
Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, 
are all faultless ; conceived in the highest heroic type of 
humanity." Of these Shakespearean heroines Dr. Furnivall is 
wont to speak with a lover's tenderness. In describing the 
virtues of Perdita, for instance, he says : " Heavenly as the inno- 
cence of Miranda was, we yet feel that Perdita comes to us 
with a sweeter, more earth-like charm, though not less endowed 
with all that is pure and holy, than her sister of the imaginary 
Mediterranean isle." And of Rosalind he says :".... we 
may well take the epithet 'heavenly Rosalind ' as a just descrip- 
tion, while allowing her all earthly charms." Mr. Colvin, com- 
paring Landor's women with Shakespeare's, calls Imogen, 
Cordelia, and Desdemona "nobly-realised types of constancy 
and sweetness, of womanly heroism and womanly resignation." 
Professor Dowden calls Portia " the ideal of moral loveliness, 
heroic and feminine," and he dwells upon the " sweetness, the 
sympathy, the gentle disposition, the gracious womanliness of 
Desdemona." The same writer says of Cordelia that she is 
"pure love, tender and faithful;" while of Imogen he speaks 
thus : " Except grandeur and majesty, which were reserved for 
Hermione and Queen Katharine, everything that can make a 
woman lovely is given by the poet to Imogen ; quick and 
exquisite feelings, brightness of intellect, delicate imagination, 
energy to hate evil, and to right what is wrong, scorn -for what is 
mean or rude, culture, dainty womanly accomplishments, the 
gift of song," and so forth. 

Nor is this affection for Shakespeare's heroines confined to the 
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critics ; it is shared by the members of our Shakespeare Societies, 
by University Extension students, and by lovers of English 
literature generally. A few years ago this fondness for one at 
least of Shakespeare's heroines was illustrated in a striking 
manner by a beautiful American actress, who appeared to regard 
it as the best compliment the stage could pay her, that she should 
play " Rosalind " in Stratford-on-Avon. 

Is this popular view sound ? 

Let us (forgetting Mr. Ruskin's list for the moment) call to 
mind the good women in Shakespeare's plays : Imogen, Rosalind, 
Viola, Perdita, Cordelia, Hermione, Queen Katharine, Juliet, 
Ophelia, Desdemona, Portia, Helena, Hero, Julia, Olivia ; these 
are Shakespeare's distinctly feminine women. Lady Macbeth 
and Cleopatra are still more wonderful, but our present concern 
is only with those women who are usually spoken of as types of 
perfection. From this list of sixteen characters let us select 
those which have most attracted the popular fancy ; they are 
surely these : Imogen and Viola, Perdita and Rosalind, Portia 
and Cordelia. What is the distinguishing quality of these 
women ? It is, above all things, their charm. They are charm- 
ing by their freshness, their emotion and spontaneity ; but if I am 
asked to specify the particular virtues that go to build up this 
attractiveness, I am inclined to take refuge in a phrase, and say : 
" They are charming ; is not that enough ? " Now charm, 
whether in men or women, does not always co-exist with the best 
graces of the spirit. Mary Stuart was charming, and so was 
Voltaire's Marquise du Chilelet ; George Sand too must have 
had great charm, or she would never have captivated such 
men as Chopin and Alfred de Musset. Yet we should have a 
singular conception of what constitutes nobleness of character, if 
we could say that these three women gave a great promise of 
perfection. 

An ardent Shakespearean would perhaps say that the qualities 
which are lacking in these women are shown strongly by 
Imogen, who loves once only, and then with all her being. 
But constancy and purity, though inseparable from true woman- 
hood, do not in themselves make a woman heroic. Even if wc 
find these virtues matched with a winning manner and an 
attractive presence, we may still ask whether something more is 
not needed for an ideal character. 

20 
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The novelist or dramatist who consciously seeks to portray 
perfect characters, is sure to give his men the qualities of the 
prig, and his women the manners of the prude. There are, 
however, characters in the world of romance which (though not 
offered to us as faultless) may stand as patterns of womanly 
perfection. Scott's Rebecca is as perfect as she is beautiful, 
and the heroine of Chateaubriand's story, " The Last of the 
Abencerrages," is a worthy sister of Rebecca. Lady Lisle and 
Elizabeth Gaunt, in one of Landor's " Imaginary Conversations," 
show a self-devotion and piety quite beyond anything in the 
Elizabethan drama. Rhodope, in another of Landor's " Imagi- 
nary Conversations," is a sweet engaging maiden whom every 
fit reader is bound to love. Victor Hugo's Esmeralda is an 
embodiment of grace and winningness ; and Haydee, in " Monte 
Cristo," is a delightful being whom no sound-hearted man could 
find fault with. Three of these good women figure in romances ; 
and it may seem out of place to compare such characters with 
those in the drama. We may, however, well do so, without even 
asking whether the subject of the romance is capable of dramatic 
treatment. For the matter which concerns us is not as to the 
fitness of Rebecca's or Esmeralda's story for dramatic purposes ; 
we are considering an entirely different question, namely : Are 
Shakespeare's best women utterly feminine, and are they among 
the noblest women in literature ? Surely in such a case we have 
a right to go for help to any quarter. And as to the fitness of 
any particular story for dramatic uses, there is hardly a phase 
of human life that has not provided a subject for the dramatist. 
If you find the true enchanter, he will build for you palaces 
out of the commonest materials. 

Let us for the moment try to forget Shakespeare's power of 
entrancing his readers. Like all men of the highest genius, he 
can cast a glamour over the meanest things ; and he is more 
permanently captivating than any other of the emotional writers, 
for the reason that he is so admirably clear-headed. Nearly all 
the writers of this class, alike in verse and in prose — Spenser, 
Shelley, Rousseau, Mr. Ruskin — are prone to magnify their own 
fancies into natural laws. But Shakespeare has no such instinct 
for self-deception ; his genius is as healthy as it is strong. 

A student of the plays who honestly desires to understand 
such characters as Imogen and Portia, would do well to trans- 
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late into plain prose the poet's fine verse, so that the conduct 
of the heroine could speak for itself, without the colouring 
of the poet's genius. Or for this purpose he might read a 
foreign prose translation of the plays ; or, better still (in order to 
grasp the underlying absurdities of many of the plots), let him 
read Lamb's " Tales from Shakespeare." He will there find 
many of the love stories told in a way that borrows no interest 
either from the literary form, or from the author's style. In the 
drama the poet's glowing diction, his wealth of imagery and his 
emotion, delight us so that for the time we are content to give a 
rest to our reasoning faculty. Lamb's " Tales," however, have 
not such power for we can still ask ourselves while we read them 
whether the development is natural, and whether the women do 
really act in a worthy and womanly manner. If we could read, 
with no preconceived idea upon the subject. Lamb's " Tales " of 
** Twelfth Night," and " As You Like It," what impression would 
they be likely to leave upon the mind ? The candid reader 
would feel that Viola, with all her enchanting ways, is an 
adventuress, who is often deaf to the promptings of modesty and 
self-respect, and who finally gives herself away. Rosalind is 
not so reckless, but her love is little more than fascination. The 
same is true of Portia's love for Bassanio, Perdita's for Florizel, 
and Olivia's for Cesario. But good women are seldom thus 
bewitched ; the power which draws them to men is usually of a 
higher kind. 

Shakespeare's women are what we as boys think all women 
are ; beings who cannot resist a man who is at once eloquefnt 
and handsome. This boyish theory of love, however, is in- 
adequate ; we have in the world no effect without a sufficient 
cause ; and mere good looks, even when graced with a ready 
wit, do not often light the flame of Eros in a noble hutnan soul. 
It is the woman of rebellious passions, and not the spiritual 
woman, who is likely to be overcome in this way. 

I speak of women living under healthy and natural conditions, 
for the types that will endure must be free from sickly sentiment. 
It is not such a character as the Atala of Chateaubriand that 
will stand the criticism of the ages. Nevertheless, it is easy to 
understand how Joan of Arc might in a. moment (as in Schiller's 
drama) fall in love with the English soldier, Lionel. She was 
at heart a loving woman, with a nature that yearned for sym- 

20* 
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pathy ; all her womanly instincts, however, she had subdued, in 
obedience to what seemed a divine call ; and when she allowed 
a place in her heart to the sentiment of pity, the need of her 
woman's nature asserted itself anew, with a force all the greater 
because of the struggles she had made to stifle it If Shakes- 
peare had depicted only one or two women like Portia and 
Rosalind, we might have concluded that he was consciously 
dealing with exceptional temperaments ; but we can hardly do 
this when we remember that his heroines who learn to love 
before our eyes, all follow in the same footsteps ; their love is no 
more than fascination. 

In Whyte-Melville's " Sarchedon " we have a notable instance 
of a love that is pure fascination. Semiramis sees Sarchedon, 
a handsome soldier, who brings messages from her hueband, 
the king. The first sight of this comely warrior fires her blood, 
and for the rest of her life she is the slave of this passion. But 
Sarchedon already loves Ishtar, a pure and gentle being ; and 
the unhappy Semiramis is never loved in return. The story 
is moving and grand : yet if some Whyte-Melville Society in the 
future should talk of Semiramis as a noble, almost ideal woman, 
it is not probable that the cause of sound literary criticism would 
be furt{iered by that society. 

It is not mere animal magnetism that makes Rebecca love 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe. He is indeed an attractive personage, for 
he is of high descent, well-favoured, and of gracious manners ; 
and he is one of the best knights in Europe. But it is not for 
this that he wins the heart of the lovely Jewess. He has shielded 
her from the insults of unknightly men ; his bearing towards her, 
so manly and chivalrous, is to Rebecca a new experience, for 
by the many she is despised because of her race. If the high- 
souled daughter of Isaac loved the Christian knight Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, was it not human for her to love him ? 

Rhodope is a slave in the house of Xanthus, and she is un- 
happy among the creatures whom a hard fate has given her for 
companions. ^Csop, deformed and ungainly, yet largely gifted, 
also is a slave in that household. He, the lonely thinker, is 
interested in this beautiful Rhodope, who pines for that home 
in Thrace, from which her father, with pangs unutterable, had put 
her into slavery : to live^ even in servitude (he thought) was 
better for li s c nld than to die with him through famine. The 
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girls mocked at her misery, and told her she had been sold into 
slavery that her father might be rid of a burden. /Esop alone 
pitied her ; ^Csop alone pitied her wretched father. Is it strange 
that she forgot his age and his deformity, and spoke to him as 
if he had been her lover ? 

In these instances there is, in the growth of the woman's 
love, something that satisfies alike our human sentiment and 
our aesthetic conscience. But neither the simply human nor 
the purely aesthetic side of our nature is gratified by the 
fantastic conduct of Viola, Portia and Rosalind. Viola is 
shipwrecked, and is a little inclined to be unhappy for the 
supposed loss of a brother ; she is not made, however, of the 
stuff that pines itself away, so by way of diversion she finds 
out the duke, whom at once she loves madly. He has never 
done anything that could appeal strongly to her better nature ; 
moreover he is an effeminate sentimentalist, and therefore 
selfish and inconstant. In the end she secures him for a hus- 
band, but with such a disregard for modesty and delicacy, that 
we may well be excused for thinking she would have married 
that eloquent sybarite, though he had declared himself a 
polygamist. In spite of this, we all feel that the play is 
delightful ; certainly it is so, yet not because its love-passages 
are true to our experience of human life, but because of its 
emotion, its humour, its high spirits and well-developed plot. 
That a writer could make such a story attractive, is an unmistak- 
able proof of his power ; and so interesting indeed is this 
comedy that, in reading it, we forget its extravagance. If the 
Shakespereans had not been so intemperate in their praises of 
characters like Rosalind and Viola, we should have been 
content to read the plays for the simple joy of reading them. 
Exaggerated eulog}'- is always apt to make us ask ourselves 
many questions. 

There is no need to enlarge here upon the stories of Rosa- 
lind, Portia, Olivia and the rest of Shakespeare's women 
whose love is born of fascination. Surely the most enthusiastic 
Shakesperean would admit that Semiramis, in Whyte-Melville's 
romance, is filled with an almost similar passion of love. But 
who will say this form of love is the highest ? And what man 
will tell us he has known a spiritual woman who has been the 
victim of such a passion as that of Semiramis ? 
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We know that in Shakespeare's time these parts were filled by 
young men ; women did not then take part at all in theatrical 
performances. Yet we need not dwell upon this, for the Shakes- 
pereans regard it merely as an accident, since they tell us that 
his characters are for ever true to nature. We cannot, however, 
say that Shakespeare's fondness for disguising his women in the 
garments of men is an accident ; it was evidently a favourite idea 
of the dramatist's, and he played with it and fondled it In this 
he borrowed from his time — a time when the romances of 
chivalry, with their fantastic situations and sentiments, had still 
a great attraction for the popular mind. There is something 
pretty in Shakespeare's use of the idea ; that is the most that 
can be said for it. Assuredly it is the last folly a sensible 
woman would yield to. You may say that it was merely 
the eccentricity of the time, and that to criticise it in this 
way is to confuse the letter with the spirit, and to proclaim 
oneself a follower of Mr. McDougall. Yet if a character is 
regarded as perfect, we have a right to apply the most searching 
tests. 

In these remarks Shakespereans will see the work of a third- 
rate Zoilus ; the fault-finding, however, (if so it must be called) 
is aimed at the Shakespereans and not at the poet. For the 
poet himself, I have such reverence as is becoming in an English- 
man who loves his country's literature; yet I think that in 
Shakespeare's case, as in all cases, the function of criticism is 
to get at the truth. When Professor Dowden tells us that 
Imogen has all the graces and all the virtues of womanhood, one 
feels that even a learned and conscientious critic may sometimes 
give the rein to his fancy. And it is because our English criti- 
cism of the poet is for the most part fanciful, that I am con- 
strained to ask why the judgments of the idolaters should not 
be revised. Coleridge, who may be said to have founded the 
new English school of Shakesperean criticism, was so indignant 
at Johnson's occasional want of reverence for Shakespeare, that 
in one of his lectures he spoke contemptuously of the rough old 
lexicographer as " that fellow Johnson." Coleridge was hissed 
for the remark, and deservedly ; if Johnson must be described 
in this way, how shall we describe Coleridge himself? We shall 
not attempt it ; he was a very great man in spite of his weak- 
nesses. Yet Coleridge's attitude towards our greatest poet is 
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often strained ; what, for instance, could be more misleading than 
the following sentence ? 

" Shakespeare knew the human mind, and its most minute 
and intimate workings, and he never introduces a word, or a 
thought, in vain or out of place ; if we do not understand him, 
it is our own fault, or the fault of copyists and typographers." 

The same false note of hero-worship is too often struck by 
many of our living* writers. In the article on Shakespeare in 
the present edition of the " Encyclopaedia Britannica " (an article 
written by so able a man as the editor, Professor Baynes), we 
read : " . . . . with all his worldly wisdom and foresight he 
was at the same time the most generous and affectionate of men, 
honoured and loved by all who knew him, with the irresistible 
charm that belongs to simplicity and directness of character, 
combined with thoughtful sympathy and real kindness of heart." 
This is what I call strained, for it is quite beyond proof. It 
reminds me of some words used by Professor Blackie a few years 
ago at a Burns celebration— or at least so reported in the papers. 
" Burns," he said, " would not have been a Scotchman if he had 
not been pious and religious." What Burns might have been, if 
he had lived twenty years longer, we can never know ; but we 
do know that he was a man of loose habits, and that he boasted 
himself a seducer of women. How a wretch capable of making 
such a boast could be pious, is a problem which Professor 
Blackie has not solved for us. We may do justice to the fine 
genius of Burns, without suggesting that the imagination is the 
faculty by which to judge matters of fact. The passage just 
quoted from the " Encyclopaedia Britannica " is quite as fanciful 
as the remark about Burns. Of Shakespeare's private life we 
know little ; and there is certainly no tradition that he was a 
F^nelon or a Gordon. Let us admit his pre-eminent greatness ; 
and at the same time let us remember that even a hero- 
worshipper should avoid exaggeration. 

We have said that in judging dramatic characters which are 
regarded as perfect, we have a right to seek help from any 
quarter ; yet it cannot be denied that it is a little hard on the 
dramatist himself, who would perhaps be more surprised than 
the critic to find his characters accepted as ideal ones. The 
dramatist, in dealing with the passion of love, works under 
severe conditions, while the novelist has every possible advan- 
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tage. In the drama the author can say nothing in his own 
person, his characters must say everything ; and when a woman 
is made to talk a great deal about her affections — as in the 
Elizabethan drama — we feel that the distinctly feminine side of 
her nature is likely to suffer. A perfect womanly character is 
not to be found in the English drama, nor even in the Greek 
drama. Alcestis and Electra, Antigone and Iphigenia, as well 
as Rosalind and Imogen, say too much ; woman loses her 
spiritual charm when she talks of love with the coachman 
and the chambermaid. The novelist can describe, without 
any words from his heroine, the modesty and winningness, the 
delicacy and trustfulness, that accompany the growth of a good 
woman's love. But in the drama the delicacy and modesty are 
often lost sight of, and the woman blurts out the whole story, as 
if she never had a tremor. The playwright cannot act upon 
this saying of Landor*s : " From the mysteries of religion the 
veil is seldom to be drawn, from the mysteries of love never. 
For this offence the gods take away from us our freshness of 
heart and our susceptibility of pure delight." 

There is yet another, and to my mind a conclusive test of 
the womanliness of Shakespeare's heroines. Let us picture a 
man who for twenty years has lived in a monastery, and who 
during this period has not once looked upon the face of woman. 
Let us think of him as a man of fine sensibilities, with a right 
conception of a complete human life, and desirous to keep 
himself in touch with the outer world by constant communion 
with the best characters in imaginative literature. Could this 
gifted monk in solitude feed his instinctive love of good women 
by reading Shakespeare? If he did shape his idea of the 
womanly character in entire accordance with the Shakesperean, 
would he be fit for intercourse with the world if he returned to 
it ? Would he not be almost as far from understanding women, 
as a man who formed his idea of them by reading " The Faerie 
^ueen." 

But if a monk were to live in a desert for fifty years, he 
might keep in his soul a true picture of woman by reading the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. There you have nothing to apolo- 
gise for, no eccentricities nor caprices that need try the patience of 
a high-minded and chivalrous lover of good women. If you must 
explain the eccentricities of Imogen by a reference to the spirit 
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of the age, or the exigencies of the Elizabethan dranna, you 
confess that in some measure the type is local ; but the best 
types are wholly true to nature, and are true eternally. 

In order to understand the anomalies of Shakespeare's plays, 
we need to consider well the foundations upon which he 
built them. He borrowed his plots from writers whose pic- 
tures of life are frequently untrue ; and he was generally con- 
tent to borrow his characters also. From such crude ground- 
work he proceeded to construct his plays. The result is often 
strange, and it is only by the poet's force of genius that many 
of the characters are saved from being grotesque. Yet if 
Shakespeare had dramatised " Notre Dame," he would have 
made us do something more than pity Quasimodo, he would 
have made us love him : even the monstrous is humanised by 
the touch of a genius so fine, and so full of creative life. 

In thus borrowing his plots and characters, Shakespeare fol- 
lowed largely the fashion of the time. Spenser gave new life 
to the dying romance of knighthood. Sidney re-peopled 
Arcadia for the gallants and damsels of Elizabeth's court. Lyly 
went back to classic times, in order to give weight and meaning 
to the desire of his own day. The same instinct doubtless im- 
pelled Shakespeare to work within the limits of romantic 
history and legend. Hence the inconsistencies of so many of 
his characters. They are by act and circumstance as fantastic 
as in Ariosto and Bandello, Lodge and Rich ; it is the poet's 
manner of writing that makes them so human and so interesting. 
The case of Shakespeare is in itself a sufficient proof that in the 
domain of pure literature the style of a writer is more im- 
portant than his subject, or his general method of treating it ; 
the writer of genius, with a style of his own, and a true noble- 
ness of expression, will interest us on any ground. 

It was admitted at the outset that many of Shakespeare's 
women are charming ; and it was suggested that little more can 
justly be said of them. But the charm is not that of consistent 
and exemplary womanhood : it is rather a gift of witchery 
which an emotional writer of unequalled powers could bestow 
upon even his weakest creations. It is this which explains 
Coleridge's remark : " Of all writers for the stage, Shakespeare 
only has drawn the female character with that mixture of the 
real and the ideal which belongs to it". This is high praise, but 
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it IS in large measure true. Shakespeare's women satisfy the 
poetic and artistic sense, because they are never out of touch 
with the ideal. He is perhaps the only dramatist whose 
characters, at once ideal and real, have an adequate expression 
of emotion. But the gift of emotion is one thing, the power of 
creating perfect womanly characters is a quite distinct thing. 
Certainly no rational man would doubt the width of Shake- 
speare's outlook upon the world, or would deny that in this poet 
nature produced a marvellous genius, namely, a man who could 
look with proper emotion upon our human life, and who could 
worthily express such emotion. 

But in spite of all this, Shakespeare's women do not merit 
the praises usually bestowed upon them. Although he is so 
much above the sentimentalists, his ideas respecting womanly 
nobleness are almost as unsound as theirs. The magic of his 
grand and perfect style, and his unrivalled powers of expression, 
have so captivated his readers, that many of them have come to 
regard the poet as a literary saint, who must be worshipped and 
not criticised. It reminds me of the enthusiasm caused by 
Rousseau's ** New HeloYse." Jean Jacques' sentiment, his elo- 
quence and literary grace took his contemporaries captive, and 
they accepted Julia and St. Preux at the author's estimate as 
patterns of virtue. We do not know that Shakespeare believed 
blindly in any of his own creations ; and, if we call his charac- 
ters perfect, we cannot justly blame the poet when at length we 
come to be disillusioned. There is no need to blame him ; and 
it would be ungracious to find fault with the students of our 
Elizabethan literature, when we remember how much they have 
done for us. I had, however, no wish to act a censor's part. 
The fame of all great men is best upheld by the admiration 
that can give a reason for its existence ; and it is a belief in 
this which explains, and which alone can justify my attitude 
towards Shakespeare's women. 

J. Hamer. 
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1Retro0pection^ 

To thee I gave the freshness of my heart ! 

All that to youth most beautiful appears ! 
Its high imaginings, its fervid dreams, 

But all have vanished now thro' these long years. 

To thee I gave the spring-time of my life ! 

Sweet as are April's days, half smiles, half tears ; 
The fragance of that flower-strewn path I trod 

Steal o'er me yet again thro' these long years. 

To thee I gave my summer's golden prime ! 

A woman's love, her prayers, her hopes, her fears ; 
The yellow corn still waves beneath the wind. 

Birds sing, and sweet flowers bloom thro* these long years. 

To thee I gave pale autumn's fading days ! 

Heaven's storm-clouds burst, and mingled with my tears, 
As thick and fast upon thy grave they fell ; 

I have wept many times thro' these long years ! 

To thee I give these last few wintry hours ! 

My strength grows feeble, and my spirit nears 
That bourne where the tired traveller rests at last ; 

Hast thou remembered me thro' these long years ? 

My life I give ! spring, summer, autumn, age ! 

To thee I give them all ! Time but endears 
Thy memory to my heart ! I welcome death. 

For I have been alone thro' these long years ! 

Charlotte A. Price. 
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a Moman's Xoi?aIti?» 

By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 

Author of "A New Othello," "Love, Honour and Obey," 
"Love in Idleness," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

"MORNING red!" 

The time was now at hand for Clemaine's usual autumnal 
migration to London, where it had become an established custom 
for her to spend the winter with her mother's people, the 
Mostyns. Never before had the prospects of her London winter 
seemed so bright to her — for was not the great city the abiding- 
place and headquarters of Val Charteris ? 

The Mostyn family consisted of the widowed Mrs. Mostyn, 
her unmarried sister, Maria Lascelles, who lived with her, and an 
only daughter. Tfie sisters, widowed Aunt Amelia and maiden 
Aunt Maria, were much alike — tall and slender, fair and faded, 
soft-voiced, and a little prim and formal in manner. They 
generally dressed in black, wore their natural grey hair undyed, 
and sober black lace head-dresses which were not ashamed of 
belonging to the order of caps. 

Milly Mostyn was the picture of her mother and aunt, except 
that her dull flaxen hair was not yet touched with grey, and 
there were no fine lines and traces of the graving-tools of merci- 
less Time on the face that was like a much faded and washed- 
out copy of Clemaine's. Milly was Clemaine, older, paler, 
weaker, with the spirit and fire and bloom washed out of her, the 
gold faded from her hair, the coral from her lips, the flower-tints 
from her cheeks. She was a kind, affectionate, simple soul, and 
rather proud of her cousin Clemaine's beauty than jealous of it. 
Indeed the whole family were good as gold, and overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness. 

They were fair specimens of the sentimental — as Mrs. Everard 
was of the practical — class of women. Clemaine, who was 
considered somewhat transcendental and set down as an idealist, 
at the Everards', represented the reasonable, realistic and prac- 
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tical element at the Mostyns*. They were very fond of her ; and 
whilst she was with them they referred to her in all practical 
departments, and indeed allowed such departments to pass 
almost entirely into her hands. When she left them they up- 
lifted their voices in lamentation that " they felt quite lost with- 
out her." They relied on her good sense and clear head ; but if 
they had not been so fond of her they would have considered 
some of her opinions and ideas " stf ong-minded " — which was a 
very terrible adjective indeed to them ! 

However, although her good aunts and Clemaine held opposite 
views on many subjects, they never quarrelled, and seldom 
argued. Indeed, to argue with the Mostyns was like attacking 
an eiderdown cushion. Common sense can never overthrow 
sentiment. Clemaine never bandied arguments, nor entered 
into any wordy warfare with them ; she knew well what an 
unsatisfactory campaign it would be. Such a contest always 
goes the same way to the same end. Just as the heavy guns of 
reason have been got into position to attack a given point, the 
light guerilla forces of sentiment have evacuated that post, 
wheeled off in another direction, and are harassing the artillery 
in flank and rear. 

Still sentiment is a very useful motive-power in this life of 
ours. Metal must be melted before it can be moulded, and it is 
the emotional force that prepares the material for the intellect to 
cast it into shape. In the furnace of popular sentiment, the iron 
law of the land has been re-cast ere now. Clemaine did not 
underrate the good qualities of her kind-hearted relatives, and 
at the present time she felt perhaps more thoroughly in harmony 
with them than ever before. For the Mostyns, one and all, loved 
a love story ; and were quick to scent one out, and although 
Clemaine was not one of those who readily betray their own 
hearts or bubble easily into sentimental confidences, yet from the 
day of Val Charteris's first visit to the Mostyns she felt, without 
a word, that they were all three alertly on the track, all brim- 
ming up with sympathy, and ready to overflow the moment she 
gave them the chance. 

They were delighted with Val, of course. Even had he been 
less attractive, handsome, and gracious, they would one and all 
have been prepossessed in favour of any man who presented 
himself to their minds in the aspect of a lover — anybody's lover, 
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especially dear Clemaine*s. Mrs. Mostyn gave cordial welcome 
to Mr. Charteris, and extended to him an empress^ invitation to 
call on her afternoons. Afternoons were the extent and limit of 
Aunt Amelia's mild hospitalities. Val was not backward in 
availing himself of the entrt^e to these unexciting and innocuous 
festivities. He came regularly and faithfully — not that he was 
ever rewarded by the pleasure of a ttte-d-tete with Clemaine on 
her aunt's afternoons, at wWIch the nobler sex was scarce, and he 
was obliged to make himself generally useful. Val's charming 
manners kept up the favourable impression he had at first 
produced. He entered zealously into the business of the tea- 
table, fetched and carried cups of tea and plates, paid attention 
to every woman, old or young, pretty or plain, and was, as Mrs. 
Mostyn appreciatively assured him, a host in himself. 

He made the most and best of his opportunities of seeing 
Clemaine. He hunted up mutual acquaintances, and accepted 
invitations to any and every house where there was a chance of 
meeting her. Ifhe ascertained that she was going to the theatre 
to see this or that play on any particular night, he was thece. 

Sometimes he sent Mrs. Mostyn stalls or a box, in which he 
never failed to put in an appearance and spend a goodly portion 
of his time between the acts. Withal he was careful not to be 
exclusively assiduous and devoted — cautious for her sake not to 
monopolise her too openly, until the happy day should come 
when he would feel himself free at last to speak out and claim 
his heart's desire. 

This, at least, was the idea he conveyed to Clemaine — con- 
veyed subtly, but surely, without expressing it in words. 

And she understood ; understood all his thoughts and feelings 
and implicitly believed in him. Often and often she had heard 
the opinion — which was a favourite one of her aunt, Mrs, 
Everard's — that a man of honour has no right to propose to a 
girl until he can name a time for marriage — that a penniless 
suitor has no right to engage a girl and " keep her waiting on 
and on, and frighten other fellows off." Mrs. Everard, her 
maternal eye on Edith and Clemaine, spoke feelingly on this 
subject. Often too, Clemaine heard the answering remark, that 
it was hard on a man in such a case, and what was he to do ? 
And such floating scraps of chit-chat now when heard would 
dwell in her mind, and thinking over that often asked and 
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seldom satisfactorily answered question — what is a man to do ? 
a soft dreamy smile would play over her lips. She knew what 
a man could do ! He could let a girl see that he cared for her 
rest content in the faith that if she cared for him she would 
wait until he felt it right to speak — then wait on while he 
worked to build up the home that he chose her out of all women 
to share with him — wait for him, or work with him, whichever he 
desired ! 

Impatience had as little part in Clemaine's nature as mistrust 
She could bide his time, undoubting, in faith without alloy. She 
was happy in her hope, her faith, her love. Between her and 
Val there was the bond of an unspoken understanding — the link 
of the memory of one sweet hour, thrilling in both their hearts 
when their eyes met, and each read the same story in the other's 
soul ! 

She had always taken a natural wholesome pleasure in 
society ; but now all social gatherings, brilliant evening, or 
crowded afternoon, were flat, stale, and unprofitable, where he was 
not ; while those where he was were marked with precious 
stones. No common white pebble was good enough to mark 
the hours when they two met The beads of recollection which 
she would tell over and over again, in later days, were pearls and 
diamonds ! Radiant and priceless indeed were the hours she 
would have to recall when running over that rosary of happy 
memories — hours of hope, when her heart was buoyant with 
anticipation, and : 

" Thinking ' This will please him best,' 
She takes a riband and a rose, 
For he will see them on to-night, 
And with the thought her colour bums," 

(lines that would be hackneyed were it not for their simplicity 
of truth, the touch of nature that keeps them ever fresh !) — hours 
when through the crowd she caught the first glimpse, far-off, of 
VaFs tall and lissome figure — his handsome fair head — when his 
eyes met hers across the room, and she saw him threading his 
way through the crowd to her side — when her hand rested on his 
arm as he led her down to tea-room or supper-room, and the 
delicious consciousness of mutual comprehension thrilled between 
her heart and his, and there was the lowered tone of confidence 
in his voice, even though all the words he said were : 
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" Let me get you a cup of coffee/* or, " You like orangeade, I 
know." 

Her life was set to music, and the singing at her heart rose and 
rippled from her lips as she softly hummed Val's favourite songs 
as she stood before the mirror and smiled in pure content at the 
fair face whose fairness she prized now for his sake! Her 
beauty was her own no more : it was his ! 

There are no such beautifiers as love and happiness. 
Clemaine was lovelier than ever all this happy season ; but this 
was not the only cause of her being now more admired and 
more of a social success than she had ever been before. It was 
the evident admiration and attention of Val Charteris that set 
the coronet of acknowledged beauty upon her brow. He was a 
star of the second — if not even the first — magnitude in his own 
circle, which was by no means a small nor an uninfluential one. 

Artist, poet, and connoisseur, he was regarded as an authority 
on the question of a woman's looks. His admiration floated 
Miss Everard as the season's beauty in the set of which he was a 
shining light, and stamped her fair brow with a cachet of success 
which her face and form might have failed to win her. 

He sometimes chafed at the position which she accepted so 
contentedly. These meetings under other eyes, those rarely- 
snatched moments of tete-d'tite — stolen opportunities of whispered 
words and covert hand-pressures — which sufficed for her 
happiness, were not enough for him. He was really seriously in 
love with Clemaine ; her fresh, pure influence had raised him to 
a point he had never reached before — even up to the pitch of 
recognising that his life on the whole had scarcely proved 
altogether worthy of being linked with hers. This was quite a 
new idea to occur to Val in regard to any mortal woman. 

Neither humility of spirit nor sternness of self-judgment were 
amongst his distinguishing characteristics, and the thought, when 
it did occur, generally passed into a solacing reflection that after 
all he was no worse than his brethren — no man in the world he 
lived in could be quite good enough for a girl like Clemaine ! 
What man could offer to her a past as pure as her own ? 

Val's tastes were delicate and refined, as became a poet and 
an artist, but still his temperament demanded amusement and 
distraction ; the unendurable trials to him were dulness and 
monotony. He liked the picturesque element in existence ; he 
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hai' a theory that a man should study life in all its varied 
asprcts; and when he had been studying life in some of its 
aspects, the image of Clemaine would rise before him in the 
shadows and the solitude of the silent hours — not exactly 
reproachfullv, Val was not given to reading reproach in the eyes 
of the visions his fancy conjured up — but like a fresh, pure 
breeze, t^lowing straight from heaven into a close air, heavy and 
reeking with gas-light and hot-house flowers — like a fair star 
shining up above the garish glitter of the city streets. 

In the glamour of his love for Clemaine, he cherished the 
popular deiUsion of lovers — that her love would redeem and 
release him from every less worthy influence — that union with 
her would work a complete revolution in his life, and reform the 
little that needed reforming in his character — to his mind it was 
only a very little ! He was so confident in the beneficial effect 
of Clemaine's as yet chiefly potential influence, that he regarded 
himself as the victim of a cruel grievance because he saw 
no immediate prospect of requesting her to undertake the office 
of exercising that salutary influence daily for the term of her 
natural life. 

His feelings found expression in a poem which purported to 
be an outcry from the depths— which some critics observed had 
a truer ring of human passion than they had ever found in Mr. 
Charteris's verse before. Before this work was given to the 
public eye, however, the poet brought proof-slips to submit for 
Clemaine's approbation, and fumed in secret because he could 
find no opportunity of talking it over tite-d-tite with her, as the 
Mostyn family — ^who of course could not be excluded from the 
poet's confidence — all read it, revelled in it, and gushed over it ; 
then visitors came in, and social duties kept Clemaine the width 
of the room apart from him, so that he had hardly even a 
parting word with her. But he found an opportunity, when they 
met the next evening at a musical at-home, of drifting out of 
the crowd in company with Clemaine, and taking possession of 
a couple of chairs in a cosy, albeit not very private, corner on 
the landing, half-way up the stairs, which was turned into an 
extempore bower, by a pretty arrangement of ferns and ever- 
greens. It was too much under the public eye to be an 
altogether desirable nook for a lovers' retreat, but it was the best 
that could be done. 
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Clemaine had on a white dress richly embroidered with gold, 
and a curious antique necklace of amber set in gold, which she 
knew was one of Val's favourites among all her ornaments. 
Hers was one of those fortunately fair and pure complexions 
which can bear the trying contact with pure white ; the shining 
gold embroidery was scarcely brighter and richer than her hair ; 
the very tint of the necklace was reflected in her eyes. 

Val's gaze dwelt on her softly, with tenderness too earnest for 
a smile. 

" And you — did you like the poem as well as your aunt and 
cousin?'' he asked. He did not hesitate at introducing the 
subject ; he had by this time got into the habit of always 
talking about himself and his works to Clemaine, in certainty of 
her sympathy and comprehension. 

" You know I did," she replied. 

Clemaine never spoke those words of praise and compliment 
to Val which were lavished so fluently and freely on his 
achievements by others. She could not have explained why, 
but it was difficult, almost impossible, for her to express her 
admiration — to run off'glib phrases of eulogy and of compliment 
veiled as criticism, as those many others did, while looking at his 
pictures or listening to his poems. Her pride in Val's work was 
too deep for demonstration, but no words of hers were needed 
when she raised her eyes to his ; they spoke for her, and satisfied 
even him, as she added : 

** I was just thinking of it ! " 

** Were you? How often we think of the same thing at the 
same moment ! " he replied, in a lowered tone of tender meaning. 
*' I am glad you liked it." 

"Yes — best of all of yours, I think. And that is saying a 
great deal ! " 

It was — for Clemaine ; whatever she thought, she seldom said 
as much. VaFs eyes lit up with pleasure. 

" You are right," he said. " It is the best of all of mine, I 
think, because it is so much oi yours ! You know that you 
were the inspiration — your influence breathes in every line ! You 
were with me — you, and only you — while I was writing." 

"Was I?" she murmured softly; and the delicate bloom 
deepened on her cheek, as the glowing lines of the poem, in 
which the pulse of true passion beat for once, came back to her ; 
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and her heart swelled within her with grateful and reverent 
rapture 1 

How good Heaven was to her ! What had she ever done to 
deserve to be thus blessed ? — the crown of her poet's love thus 
set upon her perfected life ! 

Val's eyes dwelt on the lovely, blushing face as if he could 
never tear his eyes away. By some connection of ideas, the 
memory of a happier hour than even this came back to him, and 
he asked her softly : 

" Do you remember that evening in the summer-house ? " 

Under his ardent gaze the blush deepened to her brows. 

" I wish we were there now I " he added. 

She did not echo the wish ; but the shadow of a smile of 
tender memory hovered softly about her lips. 

" I often wish that we were back at Rylands Royal, you and 
I," he continued. "I never feel that I really see you here. 
There are always people coming between us now, but there " 

" We shall meet there in the spring," she said. 

" Shall you be glad ? " he asked. 

She bent her head, and the firm, soft lips just parted in a 
dreamy smile ; she raised her eyes for a moment to his as she 
replied the one soft, simple monosyllable : 

"Yes." 

To him the gentle shyness that was not timidity, reserve that 
was not coldness, silence that was not shallow, were more en- 
thralling than if she had given him back protestation for pro- 
testation. Any woman could talk ; he had known plenty of 
them, the stream of whose eloquence flowed fast and free ; but 
Clemaine's silences, her soft, brief monosyllables, were more than 
eloquence to him. 

" I wonder if you can imagine how long the time seems to me,** 
he said, " how the dreary, endless days and weeks drag on ? " 

" Dreary ? " she echoed, glancing up. 

" Every day is empty and dreary when I do not see you," he 
replied, boldly embarking on one of those lovers' perjuries which 
must keep Jove merry indeed if he still laughs at them all. 

" I wish I could wrestle with the hours and fight them down," 
he added, "and kill old Time until the day— the day of my 
dreams — when I shall feel myself justified and free to speak, if 
you are free to listen ? " 

2I» 
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" I shall be free," she said steadily. 

" If you were not, success would lose all its savour and sweet- 
ness to me ! " 

He was looking at her as a man can only look at the woman 
with whom he is in love. Only a few yards off the crowd were 
babbling, rustling, chattering ; but they two were alone, alone 
amongst the many near and around them. To each the sense 
of the other's presence filled up all the sphere of consciousness! 
They had been fortunate in being uninterrupted so far, but their 
tete-ct'tite interview was broken up at this point by a string of 
couples streaming down the stairs, on refreshment bent. They 
had no more words alone that night. Still Val was not dis- 
satisfied ; and Clemaine — never had the Fool's Paradise seemed 
so fair to her ! 

Although the centre of attraction was removed from Rylands 
to London, Val Charteris did not forget to pay all proper respect 
to his uncle's widow. 

During the winter, Una, often delicate in cold weather, had a 
sharp attack of bronchial pneumonia, which left her in a very weak 
state for some time. Val did his duty as an anxious relative in 
frequently running down to Grays Court to make sympathetic 
inquiries. Bruce Wardlaw, away at his mine in South Wales, did 
not hear of her illness until after her convalescence ; then he too 
appeared one day at Grays Court, on a flying visit, to see for 
himself how she was progressing, and found her well on the road 
to complete recovery. 

The doctor said that the winter at Rylands was too severe for 
Mrs. Charteris, that she ought to go South during the cold 
weather ; her chest was delicate, but she only required ordinary 
care and avoidance of any exposure to cold or damp. 

Una, however, refused to leave her home. In vain, Val, with 
respectful solicitude, and Bruce, with outspoken urgency, begged 
her to follow the doctor's advice, and go abroad during the 
remainder of the cold weather. She would stay where her 
husband had lived and died ; in his home was the place for her. 
Her health ? well, that was in higher hands than her's or their^s 1 
Health and life were in God's keeping, in one place as in another. 
With all her softness, Una Charteris was the most impossible 
person in the world to influence. She had the inflexible tenacity 
of gentle natures ; and when she had once made up her mind, 
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arguments and persuasions rolled off her calm and tranquil 
resolution like rain-drops off the smooth polished slope of a glass 
roof. 

Val expressed to Clemaine, as well as to others, his regret that 
Una would not observe such precautions as were desirable for 
her health ; and not a word was spoken between them touching 
ever so remotely on Val's position as heir to the Grays Court 
estate in the event of Una's death or marriage. 

Still, perhaps, the fluctuations of Una's health during the east 
winds and uncertain temperature of the early spring, had their 
effect upon the workings of Val's mind, and helped to move him* 
in the same direction as the gratifying and undeniable facts,- 
that he was certainly managing to keep his head above water 
this season better than he had anticipated, that his creditors, 
perhaps remembering that it would be waste of trouble trying to 
get blood out • of a stone, were assuming less of the attitude 
rampant than he had apprehended, that his largest picture was 
accepted by the Royal Academy, and his volume, " The Fantasy 
of a Free Soul," was a success, in- every way but financially, and 
in that way he had not exp^ted much from it. 

Things all round wore, in his eyes, a brightening aspect, 
Clemaine, who generally returned to the Everards' in April, 
arranged this year to stay over the important first Monday in 
May. And after the triumphs of the private Burlington House 
view, and the opening day, when his soul was full-fed with praise; 
and his heart buoyant with success — when his picture and his 
poems were first on the lips of ewtry one who came up to speak 
to him,- and the incense of the circle of his admirers was sweet 
in his nostrils, and even the g^cat Latter-day had deigned to cast 
him a good \srord — then, at last, he spoke out plainly to Clemaine, 
which the Mostyns had been expecting him to do for months 
past, {{she had not ! He had sometimes been ungrateful enough 
to wish the Mostyns were not quite so fond of him ; for their 
delight in his society caused them to hasten into the room 
directly he was announced, and linger, enjoying the pearls that 
fell from his lips, until he took his leave. Mrs. Mostyn, indeed^ 
whose sympathetic sentiment and romance were kept in bounds 
by a kind of gentle primness, and the memory of the customs 
of ^^r ypung days, had no idea of leaving young people alone 
until they were engaged. One day, however, when Autits 
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Amelia and Maria were out, Milly Mostyn, whose sympathy was 
stronger than her conventionality or her enjoyment of Val's 
society, gave him his unuttered but deep desire, and discreetly 
absented herself, with a formula of excuse which assured them 
that they were secure from any risk of her speedy return. 

" At last I get a word with you ! " he said, taking her hand In 
his. " I want to speak to you, Clemaine, though I fear the time 
is not yet ripe for saying all I would. But I can bear this state 
of things no longer! To see you as one among a hundred 
others — to be no more to you than they — to fight for my chances 
of giving you a cup of tea, or having your finger-tips rest on my 

sleeve for a minute ^" 

** I don't think you have to fight very much for these privi- 
leges," she said, with a gentle smile. 

He smiled too, and raised her hand to his lips and kissed it 
" Have I not been patient ? " he asked her. " Ah, Cleniaine, 
how much longer must I live my life without you ? *' 

She might have answered that he had a voice in that matter, 
and that her voice had never yet been against his. She had 
patiently abided his time, not he hers. But she did not reply by 
representing this. 

" I cannot yet offer you the position you ought to have," he 
continued. * The home I dream of— the setting fit for my pearl 
of price — is at present in the future. But I want to feel sure 
that no other man can rob me of my pearl ; I want my position 
acknowledged. Let me have the first place with you, un- 
challenged and undoubted." 

*• You have it," she answered, softly and unfalteringly. " Could 
you doubt that you have it ? " 

*• I have never asked your promise yet, Clemaine. It did not 
seem to me consistent with honour, and with regard for your 
happiness, to ask your promise while my prospects were so 
uncertain. But now 1 feel that where you are concerned I can 
endure uncertainty no more. Of you at least I must be sure, 
whatever else in this shifting world of quicksands glides from 
under my feet ! Tell me; my darling, that you are mine — my 
own, and no other man's, for ever — ^that you will one day be my 
wife?" 

And Clemaine, her face hidden on his breast, said softly : 
**Yes." 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE MOTH AND THE STAR. 

So they were engaged, although no definite time was talked of 
for their marriage. It was to be whenever Val's circumstances 
warranted him in taking matrimonial responsibilities upon him- 
self, which he trusted would be at no distant date. The news 
spread rapidly, both in London and at Rylands, and found its 
way into the Society papers, which presented it to their readers 
amongst the various other interesting items in the personal 
columns. 

" Mr. Valentine Charteris — whose picture, " After the Storm," 
at the Royal Academy, is attracting so much attention, and 
whose volume, " The Fantasy of a Free Soul," has met with a 
reception which gives him high place amongst the poets of the 
day — is engaged to Miss Clemaine Everard, only daughter of 
the late Colonel Everard, a young lady whose beauty, amiable 
manners, and many accomplishments, have made her everywhere 
popular." 

The reporter had drawn on his imagination for Clemaine's 
accomplishments, which were in no way remarkable. 

Val brought his betrothed a copy of " The Fantasy of a Free 
Soul ! " bound in pale-blue velvet with silver clasps and orna- 
ments, and silver monogram of * V. C *' 

" It may pass for my monogram," he said tenderly ; ** but it is 
ours ! — our initials entwined together." 

He gave an afternoon party at his studio, which was crowded 
with the ilite of art and literature — or so the imaginative reporter 
described it — and Clemaine Everard, of course, was queen of the 
occasion ; and the Mostyns, delighted with her, with him, and 
vicariously, with themselves, as reflecting Clemaine's success, 
came in, being so near the rose, for a share of the sunshine that 
surrounded the rose on this happy day. 

Clemaine, of course, was radiantly happy, nor was her 'happi- 
ness clouded by a few warning intimations, which presently 
reached the ears of the Mostyns, that Val Charteris was *• dread- 
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fully in debt, and had been in a very fast set ! " For, the 
engagement being now openly and generally known, some 
kindly-disposed people, who had not thought it worth while to 
mention the rumours of Val Charteris's shortcomings before, 
considered it their duty to enlighten Miss Everard's relatives 
now. 

But these rumours, which after all were mere vague floatings 
of gossip, confidentially whispered by those who did not kndw^ 
who had only heardy and had no good authority to give, did not 
trouble Clemaine. For one thing, few indeed of the whispers 
were ever allowed to reach her ears. The Mostyns were too 
thoroughly in accord with Clemaine in her view of Val Charteris 
to pay serious heed to such hearsay reports, or to annoy and 
distress Clemaine by dwelling upon them. *' A fast set '* was, as 
kindly Aunt Maria observed — with that air of worldly knowledge 
which sits so oddly, and almost pathetically, on the world's inno- 
cents, such as she was — a very wide and vague expression. 
Some people, she knew, thought it fast to smoke or go to the 
theatre ! If the expression were meant to convey any aspersion 
upon Val's character, why they all simply rejected the very idea 
with honest indignation I Val, with his polished grace and 
charm of manner, his tactful delicacy, his poetic purity of thought, 
his exquisite refinement of tone ! They turned a deaf ear to any 
insinuation against Val's conduct and character. 

As to debts — well, very likely he might have been a little 
extravagant ; young men were apt to be thoughtless before love 
and marriage steadied them. Aunt Amelia undertook the 
delicate mission — unknown to Clemaine, who would not have 
sanctioned the proceeding — of " speaking to Val " on this subject; 
she spoke to him, as she afterwards told Maria and Milly, '* like 
a mother " ; and went on to relate, well satisfied with herself and 
him, how he had received her little discourse with the best grace 
possible, had expressed grateful and even tender appreciation of 
her kind and true sympathy in his prospects and Clemaine's, an^ 
assured her that, although he might have been imprudent in 
money matters before his love for Clemaine had taught him the 
true responsibilities of life, and he was not yet entirely free from 
liabilities, yet he had every hope of soon clearing off his few 
remaining debts, and being able to offer to Clemaine a hoixiie 
not unworthy of her. 
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He told the- same story to Clemaine, who, of course, placed 
implicit faith in his every word. She would not have been a 
woman worth her salt if she had distrusted a lover whom she 
had never known to deceive. And never yet had she known 
Val guilty of duplicity or falsehood ; indeed, the best and truest 
of his nature was all that he ever revealed to Clemaine. 

Meanwhile at Rylands Royal the news of the engagement had 
been received with great interest, and was the first word on every 
lip. The Everards, if less delighted than the Mostyns, were not 
on the whole dissatisfied. The Charteris family stood high in 
the estimation of the county; it was certainly a good set for 
Clemaine to marry into. No reports reflecting on VaPs conduct 
and career had reached Rylands Royal ; indeed the rumours in 
London affecting him were but few and faint ; for tact, reserve 
and discretion were amongst VaFs most admirable qualities. It 
was a great pity, as the Everards said among themselves, that he 
had no settled income ; still his prospects were not bad — for he 
would come into the Grays Court estate if Mrs. Charteris should 
marry again, as well as in the event of her death, and she was a 
pretty woman — for those who liked that diaphanous die-away 
style ! — and young still ; and very likely to marry — or so they 
thought — when she left off her weeds and began to go into 
society again. Yes, on the whole, they thought Clemaine might 
have done worse ! 

The children were those who offered most objection to the 
new departure. They had been used to monopolise Clemaine. 
In the earlier stages of Mr. Charteris's attentions, even when 
Clemaine and he were talking together, Flossie might sit on her 
knee, little Fred perch himself on the elbow of her chair. Tommy 
claim answers to his sometimes embarrassing questions. Now 
these privileges were suspended ; and they were asked to " run 
away to nurse," or " go to mamma and Edith." Val brought 
them peac^-offerings of bon-bons ; but their faithful little hearts 
clung too closely to Clemaine to be conciliated even by chocolate 
creams. 

" Nurse says Mr. Charteris is going to take you away," said 
Flossie^ one day, climbing into her lap and hugging her. " And 
Freddy says hell fight him ! " 

" So I will," said Freddy belligerently. " He shan't take 
her!" 
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" Don't be silly, Fred ! " Tommy rebuked him loftily from the 
heights of superior knowledge. " People always go away when 
they get married ! " 

" He is not going to take me away for a long time yet, 
darlings/' said Clemaine. 

" Not till we're grown up ? " suggested Flossie hopefully. 

Another day Flossie propounded to Mr. Charteris — fortunately 
not in public — the delicate question : 

" Why won't you marry Edith instead of Clemaine ? " 

** Well, Flossie," replied Clemaine's fianciy finding the inquiry 
rather a posing one, " perhaps Edith wouldn't have me ! " 

" Oh, I daresay she wouldn't mind," said Flossie consolingly. 
*• Why don't you ask her ? Don't you think Edith's pretty ? " 

"Certainly, very pretty. But why would you rather have 
Edith married first ? " 

^ Clemaine teaches me ; and when she's away Edith hears me 
my lessons, and she always gets sleepy and yawns. And then 
Clemaine plays wolf and bear, and Edith's always tired and 
won't play. But I'm to go to boarding-school some day, and 
ihen^ you know, you can have Clemaine if you want her I " 

" Thank you, dear," said Val gravely. " I shall be sure to 
want her then — just as much as I do now. Boarding-school is a 
very nice place, Flossie. I suppose you'll be going soon ? — ^very 
soon, I hope ? " 

Mrs. Charteris seemed pleased with the engagement She had 
a sincere and tender regard for Clemaine, and she liked Val in a 
calm and temperate way, partly as a matter of family duty, for 
the sake of her beloved lost husband, who had always been 
glad to see her and Val good friends. She thought the 
affianced pair were excellently well suited to each other ; and 
there was no girl of all her acquaintance whom she would have 
welconied into the family more cordially than Clemaine 
Everard. As to the worldly aspect of the match, it was not in 
Una's way to trouble herself whether they had or had not gold 
so long as they had diamonds. She regarded the stalled ox as 
a convenient but unnecessary addition to the dinner of herbs. 

The news of the engagement also in time reached Bruce 
Wardlaw, still away in the secluded little mining village in 
Wales ; and although, as far as his own interests and feelings 
were concerned, Val's prospective marriage was a matter of 
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indifference to him, it yet roused in him a train of painful 
thought, inasmuch as it touched him with a sharp sense of con- 
trast, brought home to him a sudden realisation of the loneliness 
of his life — a life which still on the whole suited him very well. 

He never missed nor hankered after the gaieties of the social 
world, in which he did not shine. His heart — all of it that was 
not in a woman's unconscious keeping— was in his professional 
duties ; the roughness and solitude of the life and the lack of 
society of his own class were no drawbacks to him. He liked 
his position, its power and its responsibilities. He was generally 
popular amongst his men, who knew that underneath his some- 
what harsh, cold, and abrupt manner there lay a store of genuine 
good-nature and kindness — knew that from him they could rely 
on help in trouble, and always on strict and impartial fair-dealing 
and justice. Those few who did not like him were those black 
sheep who are to be found in ^wety flock, in whose breasts his 
firm, but not tyrannic, rule inspired a cordial and flattering hatred 
of him. 

At this time he was not sure whether he should remain in his 
present position. He had an offer of a change which seemed 
likely to be in many ways for his advantage. He was, however, 
undecided about it ; he had been thinking a good deal of Una 
Charteris in connection with the matter ; and now the news of 
Val and Clemaine, with the thoughts it suggested, brought the 
image of Una still more prominently into the foreground of the 
question he was debating with himself. He made up his mind 
to go and see her. He took a few days' holiday, and set off for 
Rylands Royal. 

It was a brilliant July day when he arrived at Grays Court, 
and he found Mrs. Charteris in the garden. It was a paradise of 
light and colour and perfume ; the borders were all ablaze with 
blossoms of every tint of the prism — the air saturated with their 
sweetness ; the summer sun had not yet laid a scorching finger 
on the fresh and vivid green of the foliage that kept still the 
tender brightness of spring ; the sward was like a sweep of 
emerald velvet ; the flood of sunshine bathed the harmonising 
greens of turf and tree in golden light 

Una's black dress seemed like a blot on the sun-bright lawn 7 
but she had a basket of flowers in her hand and a white rose-bud 
pinned on her breast ; her face was shaded by a large white 
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straw sun-hat, trimmed with a broad black ribbon ; this garden-^ 
hat gave her a girlish look ; and her simple morning dress, having 
less crape on it, looked far less heavy and sombre than the more 
elaborate mourning toilettes she generally wore in the afternoon, 

As Bruce Wardlaw gazed at her standing in the July sun- 
shine, by the border where the tall white lilies grew — a lily 
among the lilies, she looked to him ! — it seemed that for the first 
time since Horace Charteris's death, he saw Una rather as a fair 
woman than as a mourning widow. If during these long 
months it had now and then occurred to him that Una was free, 
widowed, fair and young, that even in his will Horace Charteris 
had clearly shown that he contemplated the possibility of her 
contracting a second marriage, the idea had been but a faint 
murmur deep down in his heart, which he had resolutely stifled 
before it could speak out aloud and clear. But now a glimmer 
broke upon him that revealed Una in a new light. Her pale, 
pure face never bloomed, but it seemed of a less transparent 
pallor than of late ; a faint tinge, like the dream of a blush rose, 
now and then warmed the oval cheek that looked less hollow ; 
her blue eyes were large and bright, and a softness like a latent 
smile slept in their depths. 

Bruce had never, by word or look, in the most distant way, 
approached near a hint of his feelings ; indeed, the circumstances 
of their relationship had always prevented him from treating 
those feelings, even in the safe secrecy of self-communion, as 
acknowledged affection of more than a brotherly kind. 

It was only just before Horace Charteris wooed and won Una 
Brinkworth, that Bruce had arrived at the conclusion that Miss 
Brinkworth was his ideal — though an ideal so high and far-off 
and seemingly inaccessible, that at that stage he had scarcely 
dared to think of seeking her as mortal man seeks mortal 
woman. 

Neither Horace Charteris nor his bride suspected the nature 
of young Wardlaw*s attachment Bruce was one of the men in 
whom the first outward indications of attraction are shyness, 
reserve, even avoidance and distance. He had always beci? 
sincerely attached to his elder cousin, who had stood to him in 
the light of a guide and guardian ; and the admission, even to 
himself, that he cherished a thought of what men call love for ' 
that kind cousin-guardian's bride and wife, would have been 
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odious to him. He would have hated himself if he had acknow- 
ledged even to his own heart that he was in love with Una. It 
was simply that Una was his ideal -^not a woman to be wooed, 
but an angel to be adored at a distance. Now, however, as he 
looked at her standing among the lilies, young and fair, he 
realised what he had hitherto only dimly and vaguely known 
— without thoroughly reflecting on all it meant — that Una was a 
widow, not a wife. 

She was perfectly unsuspicious of the unworded impressions 
in his mind. There was the absolute unconsciousness, the 
simplicity and clearness of a child's regard in her limpid blue 
eyes when they were raised to his, as now and then their 
glances met while they spoke the casual commonplaces and 
mutual inquiries of meeting after a few months of absence. 

He helped her fill her basket with flowers, pulled down for her 
the higher blossoms that grew above her reach, and presently, 
when they sat down for a few minutes on a rustic seat, in the 
shade of the trees fringing the shrubbery, he attacked the 
subject on which he had come prepared to speak to her, with his 
accustomed directness. 

" I wanted to tell you, Una," he began, " about an offer Tve 
had. This company Fm on — they want a man to go out and 
superintend the silver-mine they've got in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
and they've offered me the berth." 

"Yes," she responded with gentle interest. "And you are 
going then, I suppose ? " 

" Well— I don't quite know." 

** I thought you liked the life in those Mexican mines ? As 
you have described the general ways of the life out there, it 
seemed to suit your taste better than the quieter, tamer existence 
here." 

" Oh, yes, as to taste, I suppose it does. But — I feel as if—I 
don't like to be so far away from you, now, I feel somehow as 
if I ought to be within reach — to — to look after you — see if 
there's ever anything I can do for you. I like to be within call. 
I always did, you know." 

" Yes," she assented with a smile. She took his words as a 
reference to the old days, when her husband's cherishing care 
had wrapt her round, and he, her Horace, who was fond of 
Bruce, had sometimes deputed him to " look after Una," when 
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his own attention was for a time called elsewhere, and had 
seemed gratified by Bruce's careful devotion to the charge 
entrusted to him. " But everything is perfectly smooth for me. 
I do not need anybody to look after me, least of all that you 
should change your plans or sacrifice your prospects out of any 
— any idea of my needing help." 

" Nothing could ever be a sacrifice that was done for you in 
the remotest degree, as you know very well," he said quietly. 
•* And Una, if ever you did want advice, help, anything, you 
wouldn't mind talking any difficulty over with me ? " 

" No, indeed ; there is no one to whom I would turn sooner 
than to you — ^no one I could trust more thoroughly. But I 
have no difficulties." 

"No. I wish you had!" 

She turned her large surprised eyes on his face with a gaze 
full and innocent as a child's. 

" You wish I had, Bruce ? " she echoed, seeming not offended, 
but puzzled. 

" Yes. Then I might hope to be of some use to you." 

'* I know you would be always ready with help in any way,** 
she replied kindly, but with a shade more reserve than before, 
" I promise that if ever I am in any difficulty or anxiety, you 
shall be the first person I will trouble about it And meanwhile, 
there are plenty of others to whom you can be of use and help." 

" Oh yes, of course," he said, suddenly drawing back into him- 
self, and falling into the half-harsh, half-mocking tone that was 
common to him. " I could go out and gather in the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind." 

" That reminds me," she observed placidly, " it is about time 
for me to get ready to go on my round of visits." 

** Cottage visits, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," she assented. " I have several of my poor old people 
to go and see to-day." 

" Shall I order the trap round for you ? " 

*" Oh, no, thanks, they are all within a little distance. I shall 
walk." 

She went into the house to change her dress. Bruce remem- 
bered he had a letter to write, which it would be well to get 
ready for the afternoon post, and went into the library to write 
it at the escritoire there. Una was not very long over her 
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toilette. He had not finished his letter when he heard her step 
in the hall ; it took a quick ear to catch the sound of so light a 
footfall. He threw down his pen, regardless of a big blot it left 
on the paper, and hurried out into the hall to meet her. She 
had put on her walking-dress, of heavy corded silk and crape ; 
the garden-hat was changed for a sombre bonnet and black veil. 
He did not like the change in her appearance ; the deep 
mourning made her look more pale and fragile; she was his 
guardian's widow once more. In her hand she had a rather 
large covered basket. 

"Why don't you have your maid carry that basket?" he 
inquired. 

" The poor people like me to take them their things myself. "" 

** That's no reason why you should make yourself a beast of 
burden ! I will go with you and carry the basket It is much 
too heavy for you," he said, gently and decidedly taking it out 
of her hand. 

" But you don't care for village visits ? " 

"They are not what I should call festive occasions — not 
exactly conducive to hilarity and the joy of life," he answered 
drily. " But I am going with you to-day." 

Una had no particular reason for inflicting a wound upon his 
feelings by declining his company. So they set off on the 
round of cottage visits ; and Una was rather surprised to find 
how little Bruce was in her way ; he fell into just the right tone 
of cheering sympathy with the halt, the maimed, the blind, and 
the aged ; children and dogs came to him readily : one baby 
took a firm hold of his finger and refused to release it when Mrs 
Charteris rose up to take her leave. She smiled as she per* 
ceived his difficulty, and met his glance of helpless appeal from 
her to the mother. It was evident he would stand there for an 
hour before he would pull his finger from the baby's clasp, 
against that young monarch's will. The yells of lamentation at 
his departure raised by another infant who had been favoured by 
hearing his big gold watch go " tick- tick," followed him down 
the village street. 

" You would be too popular, Bruce," Una observed, with 2 
kind, amused smile, " if you continued to tread this round of 
duty — to judge by the wailings which mark your track ! We 
shall be fortunate if I get you home with all your fingers and 
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your watch intact. We have three more babies to go and see, 
and I warn you that at the next cottage I am going to read a 
chapter of the Bible to a poor man dying of consumption." 

"Well, I suppose you don't think I shall give an eldritch 
screech and go down through a trap -door in blue fire at the first 
words of Holy Writ ? " he rejoined. And he comported himself 
faultlessly during the reading of the chapter, seated at the foot 
of the bedside like a graven image, his hands clasped on the top 
of his stick, his eyes fixed on Una, the very model of an 
attentive listener. 

** That's the only comfort, sir, isn't it ? " said the dying man, 
in his weak, broken voice when Mrs. Charteris closed the book. 

" Yes," replied Bruce unhesitatingly, taking the thin hand — 
wasted till it looked like a claw — which the sufferer held out to 
him. " The only comfort ! Poor wretch ! " he added to Una as 
they turned away from the cottage, when the door was safely 
closed behind them. " What comfort has he else ? " 

"You would not rob him of that comfort, Bruce, to give him 
in exchange the cold consolations of your science, would you ? " 

" If I would speak one word, or let anyone else say one word 
to shake his faith, I should deserve to be shot," Bruce replied 
promptljiL 

Una smiled approvingly. She was gratified by Bruce's sym- 
pathy in her charitable pursuits, and had really found him rather 
a help than a hindrance. She certainly, however, would not 
have accepted his company so amiably if she* had dreamt of the 
significant glances and observations which followed her being 
seen thus in public alone with him. For others remembered 
what Bruce himself had realised today — but what to her mind 
had never occurred in the aspect it presented to these — that she 
was a widow, fair, still young, and free. 

Bruce Wardlaw went back to London that evening, and the 
next day, before returning to Wales, he called at the oflRce of the 
Silver Nugget Mining Company, and informed them that they 
could fill up the post of manager to their Chihuahua mine, as it 
would not suit him to undertake a berth abroad at present. 

{To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE NEW MAMMA. 

Mr. Wyndham'S placid, composed, wealth-endowed life had 
been a very happy one. Up to the time of his knowing Helen 
Collette, he had never known what it was to have an ungratified 
desire. It must be understood that all his desires were innocent 
and honourable. He was not a good man in spite of tempta- 
tion. He was good because he had never been assailed by 
temptation in any evil form. When he felt his strong friend- 
ship for the beautiful widow was merging into love for her, he 
had taken himself to task severely, calling himself " an old fool, 
who deserved to suffer every pang that unrequited love can 
inflict, because of his folly." But when, against his sober judg- 
ment, he had asked for and obtained the desire of his heart, 
then, indeed, did he feel that Fate had made him her favourite, 
and bestowed her choicest favours upon him. Life was very 
sweet to the true, trustful old man as he went back to Redhill 
that day, with^the proud knowledge in his heart that the star of 
his existence had given her sweet, womanly word that henceforth 
she would strive for him alone. 

His sister Dorothy was waiting for him under the verandah 

22 
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when he drove up to the house, and before either of them could 
speak, their eyes met, and they told and understood the whole 
story. 

" It has been the wish of my life to see you happy with a wife, 
Ralph ; I see I am to have that wish gratified," she said, as he 
stepped down by her side, tucked his hand under her arm, and 
led her into the house. 

" My dear sister, I am too blessed, too happy *' 

He almost sobbed the words out, and she patted his hand 
soothingly, as she had often done in their youth, when he had 
come to her with some brief, boyish sorrow. 

" I felt so sure that it would turn out as I prayed it might, 
that I have been to look at a house in Reigate, to which I shall 
retire when you bring your bride home, dear Ralph." 

" You will live with us, surely ? Helen will wish it." 

" No, no ; the picture will be a prettier one without me ; but I 
shall sec you both every day, I feel sure of that. Was she 
pleased with my ring ? " 

" More than pleased, and she expressed what she felt so 
sweetly. Dorothy, God is more than good to me in giving me 
such a woman as Helen " 

"Don't undervalue yourself, Ralph. I appreciate our dear 
Helen as fully as you do, but she gains much in gaining you, 
and she is so noble that she will admit it, and take pride in it." 

"You must go up and see her to-morrow; we will get up 
early, and take her out for a drive in the country. When I left 
her just now, she was going to a house of mourning, I fear. 
Miss Herries came for her, as they were in distress about a 
sudden illness with which Lord Roydmore was seized. It was 
very sweet to me to see the way in which that girl turned to my 
Helen in her trouble. It was very hard to have to part with her 
the minute after she had given herself to me, but Helen is not 
the woman to let pleasure interfere with duty for a single 
moment, and she felt it her duty to go and comfort her suffering 
friends." 

"Are they such friends? I was not aware of that, Ralph. 
Have you ever met Lord Roydmore, or any of his family, at 
Helen's house ? " 

" Unfortunately, no ; I have always just missed him, for which 
I have been very sorry, as Helen has almost a filial affection for 
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the poor, hypochondriacal gentleman, whom she knew many 
years ago, when she was a niere child. She is evidently fond of 
the daughter, the Honourable Jane. A beautiful girl Jane 
Herries is, by the way, really a beautiful girl. I think Helen 
would like to make up a match between that handsome soldier 
fellow, Captain Stafford, and Miss Herries." 

" Is any time fixed for your wedding, Ralph ? " 

He blushed like a boy as he^tnswered : 

" Nothing is settled excepting the great fact that she is to be 
my wife. What I shall propose to-morrow is that we marry in 
about a month — that will give her time to get her trousseau, you 
know— and go abroad while this house is being put in order and 
refurnished." 

" Refurnished ? " 

"Certainly; to a great exten.t, that is. The drawing and 
dining-rooms, and her own apartments must be furnished accord- 
ing to her taste entirely." 

" Then the refurnishing shall be /wy wedding present to Helen," 
the- generous old sister said heartily. " I feel I can't do enough 
for the woman who has brought such joy, such pure, noble joy 
into your life, Ralph." 



They were off to town betimes the next day, laden with the 
choicest fruits from hot -houses and vineries, and the rarest 
flowers from the conservatories. The arrangement the head 
gardener had made of a huge group of the palest yellow roses 
— so pale that they seemed half-fainting with delight at their 
own sweetness — did not please Mr. Wyndham's taste this day. 

"That high -handled basket is all very well for ordinary 
occasions," he said to Dorothy, tenderly poking his fat old finger, 
which was trembling with happiness, in among the flowers. 
" We must stop at Storr & Mortimer's, where I am having her 
ring made, and get a silver bowl to hold the roses. I heard Helen 
say once that a silver bowl was the only worthy receptacle for 
yellow roses of this tint." 

So the silver bowl, big enough for an infant's bath, was got, 

and the roses were transferred into it from the graceful, despised 

basket Then the old brother and sister, who still took a childish 

delight in lavishing rich gifts upon those they loved, went on in a 
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flutter of happy expectation to the home of the well-appreciated 
betrothed. 

There was a sense of quiet, almost an air of chill, about the 
interior, when, the door being opened at length by a servant, who 
looked aggrievedly unprepared for such early callers, they stepped 
into the Hall. Helen was not a quiet woman, as a rule. Her 
clear, cheery voice was generally heard ringing out some order 
or direction when she knew whdSe was the ring that signalled 
a visitor. Surely she must have known this morning that none 
other than her affianced husband would have invaded her thus 
early ? A sudden, stabbing suspicion that she *' was ill " shot 
through Mr. Wyndham's heart. He could hardly frame his 
question for sheer nervousness, but the answer came promptly. 

" Missus is quite well, sir, thank you. She's staying at Lord 
Roydmore's. There was a note came for her maid last night, 
and she packed up some of missus' things, and went off in the 
carriage that brought the note, without saying a word." 

Mr. Wyndham's face fell visibly. 

" It is rather selfish of them to detain Helen, knowing as they 
must how she is situated with regard to you," Miss Wyndham 
said gently. " What shall we do, Ralph ? " 

"I shall follow her, and hear if her presence is absolutely 
essential to those poor young people in their distress. You had 
better wait here, Dorothy, my dear, till our return." 

Miss Dorothy shook her head. 

" The time will seem shorter, Ralph, if I am shopping instead 
of waiting here alone. I shall go into The Grove and look at 
Whitelcy's. Dear, dear ! I bought the ribbons and flowers for 
my first ball at Whiteley's, when he was only in one little shop, 
with himself and two lady assistants. I shall pass my time very 
pleasantly ; don't think of me, don't hurry, Ralph." 

The hansom which conveyed Mr. Wyndham over to Lord 
Roydmore's house was well-horsed and smartly-driven, but it 
seemed to him to crawl with malignant perversity. When he 
stepped out, it was with such almost boyish impatience that he 
slipped and hurt his knee on the threshold of his rival's door. 
The faint, sickening sensation, which is the invariable accompani- 
ment to any fracture or displacement of the knee-cap, assailed 
him, and it was with a painful effort that he managed to hobble 
into the hall and reach a chair. 
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" Mrs. Collette is here, I understand ? " he began ; " give her 
my card, and ask her if she will kindly come here and speak to 
me. Unfortunately I feel unable to walk a step farther." 

The sudden marriage by special licence of the day before had 
sent an electric shock through the whole household. The excite- 
ment had been so great, in fact, that everyone was hoping for 
more. If Lord Roydmore had died from the effects of the 
agitation, his faithful retainers would have pulled long faces, and 
spoken in the suppressed accents of spurious grief. But in what 
they had of heart they would have felt a melancholy pleasure in 
the serio-comedy ending in a tragedy. The family had all 
borne the unexpected introduction of Mrs. Collette into the first 
place in it with what the servants thought tame toleration. 
Accordingly, now it occurred to the butler and footman that 
they might as well have the pleasure of seeing this poor, 
unconscious gentleman get " a bloomin' surprise ! " They pitied 
him for tlie anguish his displaced knee-cap was causing him, 
but that pain, they intuitively felt, would b2 nothing to that 
which he would endure when he learnt that the Mrs. Collette 
he was inquiring for so tenderly was transformed into Lady 
Roydmore. 

" You take the card to her ladyship, while I get the gentlemarv 
a glass of sherry ; hell need it," the butler muttered in a low 
voice. Still, low as it was, Mr. Wyndham caught the word 
" ladyship," and felt puzzled by it, but not alarmed. 

As he sat there alone, trying to believe that his knee was only 
bruised, and that as soon as he felt less faint he would be able 
to get up and walk, he heard voices mingling in lively badinage 
coming down the stairs. 

The first was a man's voice, a young, clear, polished-toned 
voice, that struck agreeably on Mr. Wyndham's ear. 

" My dear mamma," it was saying, " I shall claim all the 
privileges of a son — of a pet son, in fact. I shall go back with 
you to your own house, and destroy the photographs of all the 
good-looking fellows I find " 

"Jack, I won't let you come back with me to-day," Helen's 
voice answered, half-comically, half-eamestly. " I have to break 
the great news to my servants, and give them notice to quit me ; 
and well, altogether, you will be in my way for once, my dear, 
new son." 
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They were in view of Mr. Wyndham now, crossing the hall 
from the foot of the stairs towards the entrance-door, near which 
he sat, Helen herself looking brilliantly beautiful and happy in a 
handsome walking costume, and a good-looking young fellow, 
who had hold of her hand with an easy air of familiarity, and 
who was pretending to button her glove. At sight of Mr. 
Wyndham, pallid with pain, and a ghastly sense of dread of the 
unknown. Jack Herries uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
Helen a little cry of confusion. It was horrible to her to be 
threatened with an ignominious, commonplace, unromantic over- 
throw in these first hours of triumph. For she had triumphed. 
Already she had won Jack to enlist under her banner, and swear 
to fight her battles, by the power of that physical beauty which 
she so well knew how to show in its most seductive light before 
the eyes of men. She had won by this power, and by the sweet 
desire to please which she could put into her manner at any 
given moment, but she felt that she had need of all these 
munitions of feminine war now, as she came unexpectedly upon 
the man to whotn she had pledged herself the day before, and 
who still looked upon her as his betrothed wife. 

"You are in pain," she cried, putting her hand on his 
shoulder ; " my dear Mr. Wyndham, you must only speak to 
tell me how you are hurt. Your knee ? Oh 1 I have always 
heard what a ghastly, sickly pain it is. Jack, Mr. Herries, will 
you order an ambulance to be fetched, and I will accompany my 
poor friend back to my own house, and send for his sister ^" 

" Dorothy is in town, Helen," Mr. Wyndham said, hopelessly 
hanging on to her hand, and trying to make her look into his 
poor, plump, miserable face. " She came up to congratulate us," 
he went on, but Helen hushed him down authoritatively. 

" Not one word more till you are resting at my house, and a 
doctor and Dorothy are with you," she said aloud. Then she 
followed Jack Herries a little apart and whispered : 

" A dear old valued and eccentric friend of mine. Jack, to 
whom the news of my sudden marriage will probably give some 
offence. He will think he ought to have been consulted. I will 
stay with him alone till the ambulance comes. The petulance 
of pain might make him say something before a third person 
which would be misleading, disagreeable for me in fact, and a 
source of regret to him, therefore don't let either Florence or 
Jane come near him." r - ■ 
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Jack nodded acquiescence to her request cheerfully, but he 
thought, " Poor old Johnnie, she has made a fool of you, has she ? 
Well, the next best thing to fooling a pretty woman is to be 
fooled by one, and my new mamma is a jolly pretty woman, and 
no mistake." 

Lady Roydmore knew that Mr. Wyndham was too true and 
proud a gentleman to question servants, or even to lend an ear 
to their utterances. Accordingly, she left him with the butler 
and footman without distrust, while they waited for the 
ambulance. Meantime, she herself went back to the chamber of 
her l^al lord. A few words of explanation from her own lips 
would be serviceable, in case anything should leak out during 
her absence. 

Lord Roydmore was sitting up in a large, comfortable chair 
by an open window, with a little table beside him covered with 
flowers, newspapers and letters. He was looking so much 
stronger and better than he had done on the previous day, that 
Helen felt there had been something like trickery in his hasten- 
ing on their marriage on the plea that he feared speedy dissolu- 
tion. However, he was hers to make the best of now, and she 
honestly determined to do it. 

" An old gentleman called Wyndham — a very old friend of 
mine — came here to inquire for me just now, as his sister has 
come up to see me from Redhill, and he fell and has hurt his 
knee-cap. Jack has gone or sent for an ambulance, and I shall 
take him to my old house, and have him nursed there by his 
sister." 

She put her hand on her husband's shoulder, and bent 
towards him as she spoke. A sickly odour of drugs and cos- 
metics hung about him. She drew back quickly, showing the 
physical disgust she felt more plainly than she had intended. 

"It will be quite enough if Long goes with him ; send Long," 
he suggested, or rather ordered, in a tone that got up his newly- 
made wife's mettle at once. 

" I told you / was going with him ; you must not try to make 
up or un-make my mind for me, Roydmore." 

She spoke brightly. It was not in her programme to quarrel 
with or annoy him, but that he should not alter that programme 
was her fixed determination. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HELEN STARTS FRESH. 

Miss Wyndham had done shopping and gone back to Mrs. 
Collette's house long before her brother, escorted by Helen, was 
conveyed thither. The little brougham containing Lady Royd- 
more had kept pace with the ambulance, consequently she had 
ample time to frame and polish the sentences that should make 
him acquainted with the revolution she had worked in his life 
and her own. 

It would be embarrassing to the last degree. Cool and 
collected, not to say callous, as she was, Helen felt that it would 
be embarrassing to explain the motives which had influenced 
her and caused her to take the action she had taken on the 
previous day. She resolved to humble herself prettily before 
the kind old man whom she had befooled. She would heap up 
such blame upon her own head as would disarm him, and win 
his forgiveness. Penitential tears should be freely shed. For- 
tunately he would be her sole audience, she thought. It would 
be easy to imply that she had preferred him to Lord Roydmore, 
though honour, pity and overwhelming circumstances had com- 
pelled her to marry the latter gentleman. He was so gentle- 
natured and generous that he would forgive her, she felt sure, 
and remain her fast friend in the future, as he had been in the 
past. 

Her heart beat a trifle faster as she entered her own house, 
and began to give orders to her servants about the preparations 
to be made for his reception ; but it almost stood still when she 
was told that Miss Wyndham and Captain Stafford were both 
waiting for her in the drawing-room. 

Here was an unforeseen complication. She knew Miss 
Dorothy far too well not to feel sure that she had been amiably 
garrulous on the subject of her brother's engagement. How 
Harry must be despising her. How much more would he 
despise her when the whole truth was told. On the whole, it 
must be conceded to her that she had good nerve to go in and 
face her visitors with such a story as she had to tell. 
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Captain Stafford was standing leaning up against the mantel- 
piece when she swept into the room. There was the shadow 
of a scowl on his handsome face as he listened to Miss Dorothy's 
words of greeting to their hostess. 

** My dearest Helen, I have just been telling Captain Stafford 
what a happy and fortunate man my brother is " 

"Neither happy nor fortunate just at present, dear Miss 
Dorothy," Helen interrupted. " He has had an accident, hurt 
his knee ; they are taking him into the dining-room. Go to him, 
I will follow you in a few moments." 

The fond old sister was out of the room and well on her way 
downstairs as Helen turned to Captain Strafford and held out 
her hand. 

" Harry, shake hands with me. I know I am not worth your 
friendship, but I can't bear to lose it." 

" So youVe jilted Lord Roydmore for this other poor old fool, 
have you ? " he said, taking her hand reluctantly. Her fingers 
clasped his warmly and retained them. He could not help 
relenting towards ^her a little, and being thrilled by that firm, 
tender grasp. 

" You will hate and despise me, I know you will," she said, 
musically and mournfully. " I have no excuse excepting the 
truth for my conduct Poverty has forced me to play a hateful 
part. I have not jilted Lord Roydmore ; I was married to him 
yesterday. Harry, dear Harry, when I lost you I vowed to.have 
done with love. In making the marriage I have made, I have 
placed myself beyond the possibility of your suspecting that my 
heart has been fickle to you, whatever my conduct may have 
been.'' 

" You are a wonderfully clever woman. Lady Roydmore, but 
I fail to see the point of your conduct ; you could surely have 
married Lord Roydmore without entangling Mr. Wyndham in 
your net ? " 

" I had reason to suppose that Lord Roydmore was being 
influenced against me by his family. I smarted under the 
mortifying dread of being thrown over. I was weak, wrong, 
culpable — I admit all that; but surely you can understand that 
a woman of my temperament would do anything rather than be 
pointed at as a left-off toy of a man old enough to be her father. 
Poor Mr. Wyndham, unhappily for himself, made me an offer 
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while the fear of this mortification was upon me. I had scarcely 
accepted him before Jane Herries came to me with a piteous tale 
of her father's serious illness and desire to see me. He had 
provided a special licence. He worked upon my feelings, urging 
that he felt he was dying, and that it would brighten his last 
hours to know that I was his wife. Oh, can't you understand it 
all, Harry, and pity me ? I only ask for your pity now ; you 
surely will give it — you who so freely gave me much more 
once ? " 

He bent his head and touched her hand lightly with his lips. 

" Yes, I do pity you, Helen ; I loved you awfully once, and 
something of the old feeling sticks, I suppose, for I can't feel as 
disgusted with you as I ought, considering how abominably you 
have behaved." 

She looked full into his eyes for a few moments, then she 
said: 

" You loved mc awfully once? It's sweet to hear you say so 
for the last time ! " 

" You're right there ; it is for the last time. I never go shares 
in anything ; if I can't have it for my own, why, I go without 
it altogether. Good-bye, Lady Roydmore. I suppose you will 
allow me to call on you, and let me try to console myself with 
your pretty step-daughter ? " 

" I can wish my pretty step-daughter no better fate than to be 
your consoler," she said, a little unsteadily; for she realised that 
never again would she hear words of either passion or sentiment 
from his lips. She also realised that she would never be able 
quite to forget those he had so often spoken to her in the past. 

As soon as he was gone, she went down to inquire for and 
explain herself to Mr. Wyndham. She found him lying, looking 
pale and very much exhausted, on the sofa, and she was telling 
herself that she would defer her disclosure till another day, when 
he forced her hand by saying : 

"Helen, I heard some words spoken at Lord Roydmore's 
house that have perplexed and distressed me painfully. The 
servants spoke of * her ladyship,' and I gathered that they re- 
ferred to you. Clear up this mystery for me — restore my peace 
of mind and confidence in you — if you can." 

" If Miss Dorothy will leave us alone for a few minutes, I will 
explain " she was beginning, when he interrupted her to say : 
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"* Miss* Dorothy ! Surely your sister that is to be need not 
be so formally addressed. Dorothy, my dear, let it be as Helen 
wishes ; leave us alone for a little time." 

" Make him happy again, Helen," Miss Dorothy whispered, as 
she passed out of the room ; and then Helen knelt by the side 
of the sofa, and covered her face with her hands. All the neatly- 
framed and polished sentences fled from her mind, and she could 
only stammer out the bald, cruel truth. 

"You will never forgive me! I weakly let myself be per- 
suaded to gratify the whim of a man who believed himself to be 
dying. I married Lord Roydmore yesterday." 

There was a long, long pause, during which Helen still kept 
her face buried in her hands. At length the tension became too 
great — the silence and the suspense became too unbearable. She 
looked up, intending to add a few words of excuse, and breathe 
a little prayer for pardon. But the sight that met her eyes 
sealed her lips. Mr. Wyndham was crying silently, but very 
bitterly, ^ 

" This is a heavier punishment than I can bear," she cried 
desperately. " Mr. Wyndham, I am not worth a regretful 
thought, much less a tear from you. I am selfish, cold " 

" Hush ! " he interrupted her self-denunciation with a gesture 
so full of grief and pain that she obeyed the gesture with some- 
thing of the same solemn respect which she would have accorded 
to death-bed words. " You shall not say cruel and disparaging 
words of the woman I asked to be my wife yesterday," he went 
on. " That woman is as dead to me as if she were lying in her 
grave. You have no part in her. Lady Roydmore." 

She was crying as bitterly now as he had been a minute 
before, but in the midst of her contrition and confusion she re- 
membered the ring which Miss Dorothy had given her, and 
removed it from her finger. 

".Give it back to her from me ; I can't see her ; I have borne 
enough in seeing your contempt for me, your grief for the woman 
you believed me to be." 

•* Keep the ring, you have worn it ; Dorothy would never look 
at it again," he said quickly ; and then the lines of pain grew 
deeper on his poor, plain old face, and Helen hastened to remove 
herself from his presence, on the ground of seeking better atten- 
dance for him. 
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Within an hour, accompanied by his sister, who looked little 
less shattered than himself, Mr. Wyndham was on his way back 
to the home at Redhill, which he had intended to idealise and 
beautify into a fitting receptacle for one whom he believed to be 
the pearl of womankind. As he went, he firmly intended, and 
Helen thought, that never again in this world would their paths 
cross ; and to her there was a certain sense of relief in this fixed 
idea. As she drove back to her husband's home, she felt that 
she had (though at the expense of a good deal of current feeling) 
surmounted the Wyndham difficulty very neatly, and she quoted 
with a keen sense of satisfaction some lines which Captain 
Stafford had written to her in one of his moments of cynicism : 

•• —Hand in hand we trod the way 
That was pleasant while it lasted — 
Ah i so pleasant ! bless the day 

When we met ! 

" Life has stores of many pleasures 
If we take them when we can, 
One perhaps the best of all is, 
For a woman and a roan, 

To forget ! " 

" Poor old Wyndham ! " she thought approvingly ; " I knew 
he wouldn't be vindictive, but how awkward it would have been 
if he had blundered out anything about being engaged to me 
before Jack ! It was the pain kept him dumb, I suppose. On 
the whole, he sprained his knee-cap very opportunely. As it is, 
I can start fresh." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A LESSON IN LOVE. 

As Lord Roy d more recovered somewhat rapidly from the illness 
which had at one time seemed so serious, his wife withdrew 
herself more and more from that rather dreary domestic round 
with which he had vainly imagined she would be contented. She 
had paid for her whistle, and she would have it At this junc- 
ture, Jane was a capital peg on which her stepmother could 
hang up her innumerable excuses for making a distinguished 
onslaught on society, and carrying her forces into the wildest 
fastnesses. 

Several times, when Lord Roydmore had complained of liver- 
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agueish sensations, fever, chill, gouty symptoms and a few other 
ailments to which he was prone, Mrs. Graves had offered to 
relieve Lady Roydmore of the office of chaperoning Jane. But 
Jane was a strong card, and Helen determined that no one 
should play it but herself. 

It never occurred to the woman to ask herself " why " she was 
stimulating the girl's curiosity about, and interest in, Captain 
Stafford. But Helen could no more resist doing this than she 
could leave off breathing while the life was strong within her. 
Somewhere, away down at the bottom of her heart, she believed 
that there was a little danger to her own peace of mind in a 
renewal of any kind of intercourse with " Harry," as she always 
called him to herself. But in her superficial and surface treat- 
ment of the case, she affected to think that she might extract a 
great deal of pure, pleasurable, friendly feeling from editing and 
supervising the growth of affectionate relations between him and 
Jane. 

It was the night of the ball at their own house that Lady 
Roydmore had an opportunity for the first time of putting her 
theories into practice. Captain Stafford had dined with them, 
and had conveyed the intimation to her during dinner that he 
had to rejoin the first battalion of his regiment, just home from 
Burmah, at Plymouth. 

" Where, I hope," he added, " we shall stick for a time." 

Lady Roydmore threw up her head, and expressed general 
disgust both by the expression of her eyes and hands. 

" Why isolate yourself in that way ? Why not send in your 
papers, and live and move and have your being unfettered by 
service bothers?" she asked impatiently, and he answered 
laughingly : 

" It's not penal servitude by any means being quartered in 
Plymouth, I assure you ; and I don't send my papers in because 
I see there's a chance of a row coming off somewhere soon, and 
I want to be in it." 

" Besides, you wouldn't be quite the * you ' that you are if you 
left the service," Jane put in enthusiastically. " And how sick 
you would feel if there did come a row and you weren't in it." 

"Is it the red jacket that you pin your faith upon, Miss 
Herries ? Do you think when a man's out of it that he ceases 
to be a soldier ? " 
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" Indeed I don't, but I think I should like to think of you as 
one of the men who can put it on when they please ; " and as 
she finished her little say, which was surely harmless enough, 
Lady Roydmore's voice cut in, clear and incisively : 

" I take you more on trust than these young people are inclined 
to do, Captain Stafford. No mufti can conceal the real soldier 
who has proved himself one. My daughter Jane thinks a great 
deal of the red coat still, and she is not critical about the way 
in which medals have been won, so long as she sees them worn." 

" I don't think your daughter Jane is so indiscriminating," he 
answered, speaking to Lady Roydmore, and looking at Jane ; 
and in response to that look Jane experienced the first little 
throb of gratitude which she had ever been called upon to feel 
for a man who had saved her from an awkward social dilemma. 
To be classed with the common-place women who only care for 
fhe red coat had been galling to her. To have been rescued 
from that class by Captain Stafford, who knew so much more 
about it all than Lady Roydmore could pretend to do, was the 
most soothing ointment that could possibly have been applied to 
the gall. 

Lady Roydmore was to begin to receive her ball guests at 
ten o'clock, Jane thought the dinner would never come to an 
end, but by half-past nine they had scattered themselves — the 
women to re-touch their more delicate personal decorations, the 
men to taste the invigorating joys of the cigarette. It was just 
a chance that he might find the pretty unmarried daughter of 
the house giving one last look to the floral adornments of the 
ballroom, but, at any rate, Captain Stafford thought that he 
would try it. Purposely he had come without a button-hole, 
feeling sure that Helen would have one for him. But now it 
occurred to him that it would be rather nice to get an impromtu 
one from Jane. 

He had expected to find her, but still his pulses beat a throb 
the faster as he passed through the still empty ballroom, and 
found Miss Herries standing a foot or two away from the 
conservatory entrance, in the shadow of some palms. 

" I go up one in my own estimation. I thought I should find 
you here," he said, stepping up beside her, and speaking boldly, 
as she already was learning to love to hear him stqp and speak. 
^ " And I thought you would come here ; so sure, that " 
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She paused, cast a rapid glance round the rows of plants 
burdened with heavily-scented flowers, then added, "I .came 
here to choose you a flower for your button-hole ; I saw you 
had none." 

" I came without on' purpose, trusting to your generosity and 
sweet taste, Miss Herries," he answered mendaciously ; and for 
answer she plucked out a bit of myrtle and jasmine from the 
artistically-arranged stack of these flowers which she carried. 
A little thread of silver, drawn cunningly from some embroidery 
on the lace flounce of her frock, bound the little white blossoms 
securely together, and she was fastening them into his coat with 
a pretty air of fastidiousness, when the swirl of Helen's dress 
and the sound of Helen's voice made the man, not the girl, step 
back like a guilty thing. 

" Your father wishes you to wear your pearl necklace to-night, 
Jane. I am surprised not to see it on. Lord Roydmore will 
be more than annoyed to fend that you have forgotten to wear 
it, as Florence hdiS forgotten to bring up her ruby necklace. Go 
and get it, dear, at once." 

Lady Roydmore uttered her mandate with a pretty air of 
affectionate, half-playful, maternal authority ; but she looked far 
too young in her sheeny robe of gold-coloured silk, draped with 
chiffon, to be the mother of the girl she addressed. The chiffon 
was gathered into loose rosettes round the petticoat and train, 
and in the heart of each rosette lurked a diamond. Diamonds 
encircled her graceful throat and slender arms, flashed out from 
the dusky recesses of her hair, and glinted up as buckles from 
her shoes. 

" She is a glorious creature — a real, ripping beauty," Captain 
Stafford confessed to himself, as she faced him dauntlessly under 
a strong light, defying him, as it seemed, to find her one whit 
less attractive than her much younger stepdaughter. Her 
figure was so perfectly preserved, her waist so lissom and slim, 
'her back so nicely graduated and straight, her bust so perfect 
in its firm, rounded, richly-voluptuous proportions, that the girl's 
figure, slender and graceful as it was, looked poor and meagre 
beside it. For one moment a fierce anger against himself 
possessed him that he had been inert enough to let this woman 
slip from his grasp. The next instant a higher, purer instinct 
possessed him, and he rejoiced in the power that was still his to 
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try, at least, to win the girl whose life was an undefiled, spotless, 
unwritten page still. The flowers she had placed in his button- 
hole were still trembling from her touch. He turned to look at 
her, and saw her shivering with nervousness and fear. 

" Oh, Lady Roydmore," she was pleading, " do ask papa not 
to be angry with me. I can't wear my pearls to-night, I have 
sent them to be — I mean they are being cleaned, or re-set, or 
something. I shall have them back in a few days. Papa must 
forgive me for not wearing them to-night." 

" My dear child, go and explain the matter to your father 
yourself. / dare not undertake to be your ambassadress in such 
a matter as this. Silly child ! to have pearls that did not need 
re-setting re-set just now. However, it's no use my scolding 
you, dear ; go up and tell your tale to papa as prettily as you 
have told it to me, and he will forgive you." 

She put her well-rounded, diamond-enriched arm round Jane's 
waist as she spoke, and dragged tfiat very unwilling young 
woman to the door. 

" Go, go to papa and make it all right with him, and then 
come back to me, and I'll ensure you such a pleasant evening, 
my darling child," Helen whispered softly ; but Jane, though 
she obeyed, did so most unwillingly and ungraciously. She 
knew that the task of " making it right with papa " about the 
pearl necklace was one she could not hope to accomplish — ^just 
yet. She also knew that, while she was away on this hopeless 
undertaking, her loving stepmother would undo a goodly portion 
of the spotless web she (Jane) had begun to weave about Captain 
Stafford's willing feet. What wonder that she obeyed the step- 
maternal mandate unwillingly. What wonder that her heart 
beat horribly fast with wounded pride, and some softer, sweeter 
feeling as she caught a glimpse of Captain Stafford's face in 
passing out. That face, which had been bent so tenderly, so 
almost lovingly towards her when her step-mother had so 
ruthlessly interrupted them, wore an expression of stern dis- 
approbation now which she was utterly unable to account for. 
She would have been even more wretched than she was had she 
known that he was thinking something to the following effect : 

" Her innocence and child-like frankness are assumed ; she's 
tarred with the same brush as her sister, and her pearls have 
gone to pay gambling debts, probably." 
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Happily for Jane's current peace of mind, they were not 
dwelling in the " Palace of Truth," consequently she remained 
unconscious of his unjust suspicion. 

The girl went upstairs sadly enough, but not to seek her 
father, as she had been bidden. She went into Mrs. Graves' 
dressing-room', and found that lady putting some delicate finish- 
ing touches to her already exquisite complexion. 

" Oh ! Flo ! " Miss Herries began piteously, "it will all come 
out now ! I knew it would. I'm in an awful fright " 

" What must all come out ? You made me jump, so that I've 
dabbed it on so that one cheek looks like a dairymaid's, I wish 
you would leave off your playful, puppy ways, and learn to walk 
into a room quietly ; at least I wish you would do it when I 
happen to be in the room." 

** But, Flo, do listen ; Lady Roydmore has just told me I am 
to wear my pearl necklace." 

" Tell Lady Roydmore to mind her own business, and don't 
you come and worry me about it. I am sick of the word neck- 
lace. Papa sent for me just now — at that woman's instigation, I 
believe — and ordered me to wear my rubies to-night 1 told him 
they were locked up at The Court, and that I wouldn't entrust 
my private key to any one, so that matter was settled very soon."^ 

" What am I to say to papa ? " Jane asked dejectedly. 

" Say anything that comes into your head, only take care that 
what you say will stand worrying, for Helen won't let the sub- 
ject lie down and die a natural death if she can help it. Why 
did you go down so early, and risk an encounter with our 
beloved new mamma ? " 

" I went down to get a flower from the conservatory." 

" And to meet Captain Stafford ? I hope he didn't disappoint 
you ? Take care, though ; he's rather starched where girls are 
concerned. If he thinks you are running after him — or even 
crawling towards him — ^he will fly." 

" He will never think that I am doing cither ! You are un- 
kind, Flo. You have said the very thing to make me stiff, and 
cool, and awkward to a man I was really beginning to like." 

" The stiffness, coolness and awkwardness will vanish in the 
course of the evening, I venture to prophesy. Come down now 
with me ; the room must be half full by this time, and Lady 
Roydmore will have no time to make you feel uncomfortable 
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about the pearls. Moreover, she will have no inclination to do 
it while you are under my wing." 

" How about papa ? " 

" He will be so occupied with his own ailments, and with 
watching his precious Helen, that he will have no time to notice 
anything else. Come! don*t look as doleful as if you had lost 
a lover or your beauty." 

" I was so happy before Lady Roydmore reminded me of the 
wretched pearls ; now I feel as if I could never be happy again," 
Jane said mournfully, but her sister, instead of according her any 
sympathy, only laughed at her, and ran down the stairs to the 
ballroom, looking far younger and lighter - hearted than the 
Honourable Jane. 

The room was well filled, and the appearance of the daughters 
of the house was the signal for the dancing to commence. To 
Jane's agony, her programme was filled in a few minutes before 
she had even seen Captain Stafford. Her eyes roved in all 
directions in search of him, as she flew round the room in the 
arms of other men. But it was not till after the sixth waltz that 
she caught a glimpse of him talking earnestly, as it seemed to 
her, to a tall, fair, stately, golden-haired girl, who in turn was 
giving him the most flatteringly absorbed attention. 

Poor Jane, she had already reached the stage with regard to 
this man of feeling a touch of uneasiness whenever he spoke to 
or looked at another woman, unless that woman happened to be 
very safely old and ugly. It pained her dreadfully to see his air 
of devotion to the golden-haired beauty who was a stranger to 
her, yet at the same time she could not resist the fascination of 
watching him. So she suggested sitting out the remainder of 
the waltz, and then disappointed her partner by refusing to go 
into any one of the shady nooks which had been devised in 
divers places fur those who wished to be of " the world forget- 
ting, by the world forgot " order for the time. 

" Let us sit down here and watch the dancing," she said, 
placing herself in a corner from whence she commanded a 
perfect view of Captain Stafford and his striking companion. 
Presently she winced, and answered her partner at random. The 
golden-haired girl had taken off her glove, and resigned her 
hand into Captain Stafford's keeping, who was closely inspecting 
her rings. 
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" Oh, we may as well dance ; it*s no use sitting here," she 
exclaimed inconsequently ; but before she could rise he had 
looked up and seen the unmistakable expression of the worst 
pain a woman can endure — ^jealousy — on her face. In a moment 
he had dropped the other girl's hand and had crossed over to 
the now triumphant Jane. 

" I have been looking for you between each dance ; where 
have you been hiding? Give me the next, won't you?" he 
began, taking up her programme and coolly setting his initials 
over those of several other men. 

The late partner, feeling very much like a rudderless ship, had 
considerately bowed himself off. Jane stole a look at the golden- 
haired girl, expecting to see an air of indignant rivalry about 
her. To the surprise of Miss Herries, Captain Stafford's late 
companion was looking as well pleased as before. 

" It's because she feels sure of him ; it must be that, or she 
wrould hate to be left for me," poor jealous Jane thought. But 
the next moment the jealousy, possible rivalry, all, everything 
faded, as he offered her his arm and led her away to one of the 
aforesaid nooks. 

" I wanted to have a yarn with you ; never can talk with a 
hundred people's eyes on me ; can you ? " he asked, as they 
seated themselves side by side in a cosy corner that might have 
been in Arcadia, so entirely was it screened off by its floral walls 
from all worldly sights and sounds. 

Jane heaved a happy sigh. She was so absolutely content 
that she could find no words to express it. Just to sit there by 
his side, away from everyone else, feeling his eyes fixed upon her 
with that look in them which tells a sweeter story than any 
spoken words can tell, was enough for her. Every nerve, every 
fibre in her was thrilled by that look. What a lovely place the 
world was. What had she done to deserve such happiness as 
this, that he should look as if he loved her ? 

Her silence gave him time to think, and his first thought was 
that he was going a little too fast. She was a darling. "A 
fetching darling," he called her to himself, but before he went 
much farther at this mad, delicious gallop he must know a little 
more about the whereabouts of that pearl necklace. Those 
sweet, delicately -carved red lips had spoken words concerning 
the absence of that necklace which he felt were not true. It 
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pleased him to recall the fact that these lips had quivered with 
painful emotion while uttering the little fiction. But that they 
should have uttered it at all put him off, and made him feel 
that he was going too fast. 

Still, the hour's influence urged him on. The subdued strains 
from afar, the scent of the flowers that encircled them as they 
sat so near together that each could hear the other's heart beat, 
the knowledge that she loved him already (this is a branch of 
knowledge in which man is generally proficient), all combined 
to test his self-restraint to the utmost He began to speak of 
the strange sense of sympathy which he had experienced towards 
he;- when they met first, and he had given her a flower lesson in 
Helen Collette's drawing-room. His own utterances urged him 
on. Before he knew what he was doing he had taken her hand, 
told her how. he had loved her from that day, drawn her towards 
him, pressed his lips on her too willing ones, and was on the 
brink of asking her to be his wife when there came an inter- 
ruption which restored to him all his powers of self-control, all 
his prudent resolves. A sound of sudden turmoil, cries, excited 
orders given one moment, and rescinded the next, the voice of 
rushing, undisciplined, alarmed footsteps, then the tearing aside 
of the floral screen, and the request that " Miss Herries would 
come at once ; his lordship had had a stroke," from the terrified 
servant who gave the order and explanation all in one breath, 
and after that chaos. 

Lord Roydmore's case was hopeless from the first, but even in 
the midst of all the sorrowful agony she felt at losing her father 
so suddenly and so shockingly, Jane's young human heart 
cherished the memory of those moments which she had passed 
with Harry Stafford — moments of such passionate sweetness 
that they seemed to belong to a better world than the one in 
which these other people lived. A world of love and rapture, in 
which there would never be regret or remorse, disappointment, 
jealousy or care. A world in which it would be all kissing the 
lips each loved the best, and looking into the eyes that each 
thought the sweetest ever seen. A world made up of Harry 
Stafford and herself, in fact — poor, romantic, credulous, loving- 
hearted Jane. 

{To be continued^ 
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By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 

This man was a poet of nature, a true son of the immortals, 
born for his sorrow into the false and pretentious eighteenth 
century ; the spirit in him was kindred to that of his contem- 
porary Burns ; he was alike large-hearted,' of a temperament as 
keen to enjoy every pleasure of the senses, yet without the 
excess into which the great Scotchman was betrayed. A scorner 
of " religion " as understood by degenerate, formal Churchmen, 
the pure faith of a Christian was his very breath of life. Despite 
his freedom of question, his wildness of speculation, he wrote his 
" happy songs," of love and trust in " The Lamb," the giver and 
sustainer of life, such as " every child may joy to hear." 

This wonderful man, a fierce and tireless worker, as painter, 
engraver and writer, will keep his grasp upon posterity mainly 
through his shorter poems, some few thousand lines which no 
regular publisher would touch — so long as he lived. They date 
from his twelfth year till the zenith of his manhood ; they were 
the only luxury of a hard existence that never knew the taste of 
repose. The poet's passion of immortal longings was crushed 
out of him with the gray cold years, by the grips of poverty and 
the patron's cold discouragement. 

Of whom he inherited his rich and varied powers we know 
nothing. The good old English name he bore descended to him 
from a small tradesman, a hosier established hard by Golden 
Square, a locality of good repute in those days, at 28, Broad 
Street. Here William Blake was born, on the 20th November, 
1757. There were four other children, sufficient bread and house- 
room, but scant provision for book learning. William was 
taught to read and write : that was all. 

With little occupation at home, he went out into the 
streets, for change, and soon learned to roam far afield over 
Westminster Bridge and on towards Dulwich, Norwood, and the 
attractive borders of the Thames. Many a quaint old English 
cottage, rose-trailed or bowered in honeysuckle and clematis, 
must have touched the artist's instinct in the child's quick eye ; 
many a delicious lane and bye-path must have opened its hidden 
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treasures of rich scent and grand colouring to the budding fancy 
of the poet that should be ; many a day-dream he must have 
dreamed beside the charmed river, by shady back-water or full 
broad rush of swelling tide, a lingerer in scenes whose beauty 
was in those days a sealed book to fashion and fame. 

In his ninth or tenth year, this strange, solitary boy saw his 
first vision of angels, by lovely Dulwich Hill. Suddenly, in his 
walk, he lifted his ^y^s^ and saw a tree filled with their bright 
wings, shining like stars through every bough. Coming home, 
he gravely told his waking dream to a practical father, and 
narrowly escaped a whipping for the lie. His mother's pleading 
saved him from the infliction, but the moral smart remained ; he 
was punished for the divine gift that was in him, the very essence 
of his life. As a man, he grew up and lived in close communion 
with a higher world, a spiritual seer, blind and deaf to the laws 
and reasonings of common clay. 

By rare good fortune, his father was early made sensible ot 
the fact that the child was an artist born. He copied every- 
thing he saw, in nature, or on the walls, in every collection to 
which access could be found for him, helped not hindered by his 
work-a-day parents. Small sums of pocket-money were gene- 
rously bestowed, and spent to the last penny for engravings after 
Raphael — known to him from childhood — Michael Angelo, 
Albert Durer, so close akin to himself, and others of the first 
greatest masters of design and colour : none less could content 
the critical sense of the " little connoisseur." 

By-and-bye, a teacher was sought for him. At ten years old 
he was " put to Mr. Pars' drawing school in the Strand," the 
accepted training ground for young artists, where he was duly 
taught to draw plaster casts, after the antique, but no living 
models. 

About this time he began to write irregular, defective verse, 
but full of broken music and immature promise. As early as 
his fourteenth year he produced a song, singularly free from 
those crude defects that never quite left his hasty pen, and rich 
and sweet with Nature's own cunning, like a strain of Herrick or 
Theocritus : 

•• How sweet I roamed from field to field. 
And tasted all the summer's pride, 
Till I the prince of love beheld 

Who in the sunny beams did glide. 
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" He showed me lilie^for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my biow ; 
He lod me through his garden fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 

*' With sweet may-dews my wings were wet, 
And Phoebus fired my vocal rage ; 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 

" He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty. 

After four years' tuition from Mr. Pars, Blake was bound 
apprentice to an engraver named Busire, in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. This step was adopted for him as the only- 
way to secure his bread. Engraving was sure of pay as a 
marketable craft ; the higher art of painting spelt starvation, 
except to a fashionable few, who gained their thousands by 
portrait work. No other English school of art was recognised 
in those days. " The old masters " were all in all. Access to 
the one outlet for native genius could only be furnished to young 
ambition through golden keys — that is, by a large premium paid 
to some eminent artist for instruction in his own house. This 
was beyond the hosier's narrow means, so the boy had to be 
content with the humble substitute of a journeyman engraver. 

Busire was a sound but not very lucky choice. His style was 
hard and old-fashioned, and lacked the grace and charm to 
which Bartolozzi and others had educated the popular eye. 
Blake grew perfect, by sedulous practice, in all the mechanical 
correctness his tutor could convey. The firm bold outline on which 
he always set much pride, the masterly touches that dug their 
meaning, rough but powerful, with every trace of the graver, 
grew readily under the well - broken fingers ; the living soul 
quickened the cold vehicle with its intensity and fire, but the form 
still lacked the indefinable something that can catch the 
common observation, and Blake remained to the end of his days, 
an artist for the cultured few only, a hired mechanic to the 
ignorant many. 

He had missed his chance of better fortunes by his own too 
keen perception or " second sight." When brought by his father 
in the first instance to one Kyland, an engraver of far higher 
genius that Busire : 
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" Father," said the boy, as the two left the studio, " I do not 
like the man's face ; it looks as if he will live to be hanged." And 
so he did, twelve years afterwards, for forgery, after the barbarous 
law of those bad old days. 

Busire had other apprentices, troublesome to deal with. He said 
of Blake, " He was too simple and they too cunning," and like a 
judicious master, separated him from their company by sending 
him to draw the monuments in Westminster Abbey and else- 
where, for a series of engravings ordered by Gough, an anti- 
quary. Blake could be trusted to go about alone, doing this 
work faithfully for several years ; thus he acquired much skill, 
and an educated taste of a very unusual kind. 

His next studio, on concluding his apprenticeship, at the age 
of twenty-one, was the newly-formed Royal Academy, then in 
an inchoate, unsatisfactory state. He commenced in the antique 
school, under its first keeper, one Mr. Moser, a venerable teacher, 
who deprecated the study of prints after Raphael or Michael 
Angelo as " old, hard, stiff and dry," unfinished works of art. 
The lighter style of Le Brun and Rubens was his ideal. Blake 
characteristically records the circumstances, and notes : " How 
did I secretly rage ? I also spoke my mind." No doubt he did 
that time, and perhaps once too often in the course of his 
strange and chequered life. 

His training, under such a guide, remained defective and way- 
ward. He never could endure oils, but stuck to his pet paradox, 
maintaining that all the best works were in water colour. 

Neither did he take very kindly to copying from life. " Nature 
puts me out," he would declare, and never painted his pictures 
from models. He would only copy to learn the language of art, 
to be remembered by the painter as a poet remembers spoken 
language. He chose to work afterwards upon the ideal of his 
own fancy — a bright reflection, based on actuality, as the planet's 
light is evolved from its earthen frame by the golden kiss of the 
sun. 

After a few years, Blake, having attained to a way of living 
by engraver's task work, came to the time of love and marriage 
His choice fell, after the wont of struggling genius, rather 
beneath him — in worldly account — on a simple girl, named 
Catherine Sophia Boucher, daughter of some obscure folk living 
in Battersea, who could not write her own name, but left " her 
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mark " upon the register of her parish. Her name and surname 
stand incorrectly filled in by another hand on behalf of the 
illiterate bride. But her charms were many. Very young and 
innocent, with a capacity far above the average of her sex — a 
disposition to be ruled by love. She was no less beautiful than 
she was good ; her dark hair, brilliant black eyes, and tall, lithe 
form, satisfied the artist's eye, while the noble, loving nature 
captivated his heart They were married on a Sunday, August 
i8th, 1782. Unlike most such unions of ambition and humility, 
this proved happy. Catherine could have assumed the very 
language of Portia : 

" ITie full sum of me 
Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised, 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
%Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king.'' 

Eminently teachable and retentive, she rose by degrees to her 
husband's level, and grew wise enough to hold her own on equal 
terms with rare tact no less than unalterable affection. Through 
their long and chequered days of struggle and grinding poverty, 
under the cold shadow of the world's neglect, she never sank 
into the mere household drudge, but proved herself a true help- 
meet, sharing her husband's higher life and having part in the 
labours and aspirations that consumed him to the last. 

When the courtship of a year or two culminated in early 
marriage, the scarcely prudent pair did not build their nest 
under the hosier's paternal rafters. They migrated to lodgings 
in Green Street, Leicester Fields, thereafter to be the " square," 
so much affected by immigrants from sunnier lands than ours. 
Among his studio friends, Blake was so fortunate as to count 
the sculptor, Flaxman, and was by him introduced, about this 
time, at a friendly and sympathetic house, the host being the 
Rev. Henry Mathews, a popular preacher at St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields, and his wife an elegant woman and accomplished Greek 
scholar. Both were Flaxman's earliest discoverers and pro- 
tectors, and on his word, Blake was taken into the charmed 
circle of the most cultured society then existing in London. 
They were a quasi-fashionable, wholly " esthetic" species of art 
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fanciers, as the craze — not the phrase — flourished at that time. 
We can conceive the terms on which the young genius was 
made free of their social gatherings, without a bride whom he 
could not afford to dress ; charming them by reading and sing- 
ing his songs, set, of his own wit, to natural music, often singu- 
larly . beautiful, which he had no skill to note except by ear. 
Occasionally, some musical light of the circle would take them 
down. So deeply was the hostess stirred by his poetic recitals, 
that she prevailed upon her husband to go halves with the 
devoted Flaxman in the cost of printing a small book of lyrics 
in 74 pages, octavo^ entitled " Poetical Sketches, by W. B., printed 
in the year 1783." 

It was very ill done, apparently without revision by the author 
or any intelligent reader ; the punctuation left to the printer's 
own sweet will, who judiciously withheld his name from possible 
publicity. This accomplished, the small edition was oflfSred to 
Blake, to put into circulation as best he could. # It was never 
published ; some copies probably were sold to friends, and a very 
few are yet preserved — not one in the British Museum. 

These youthful verses date from the author's twelfth to his 
twetityth year ! In form, they are among his best. The boy-poet 
poured them forth from a spirit fed by such reading as the lyrical 
books of the Old Testament, Shakespeare's poems and sonnets — 
then rarely studied — ^as well as his plays, Spenser, and other great 
Elizabethans, Percy's Reliques, a revelation of old English word- 
music, new and strange to that formal age, and perhaps Collins. 
Once a man, the working engraver found less leisure to bring to 
perfection the flower and rich fruit of his imagination most dear 
to his creative soul. In these early gems of song he seemed to 
have caught the very tone of nature and truth, so long lost by 
modish English bards. His grasp and hold on the human heart 
belonged to the unchangeable art that lives. 

Besides the song already given as a marvellous effort for a boy 
of fourteen, we may instance as masterpieces of their kind " My 
Silks and Fine Array," "Love and Harmony Combine," "I 
Love the Jocund Dance," " The Mad Song " — disfigured by two 
impossible rhymes — " dawn " and " scorn," " vault " and 
" fraught "—the lovely invocation "To the Muses," "To the 
Evening Star," and "To Spring," "Summer," and "Autumn." 
Such songs as these, any true poet would endure much sorrow 
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to call his own. Nor can we pass over the fragment of a 
historical play, "Edward III." Here, the Black Prince and his 
knightly fellows seem to have drawn anew the breath of life 
from some spirit akin to Shakespeare's own. 

We can well imagine how, between a poet of such mettle and 
the small public of Mrs. Mathews's drawing-room, a coolness 
gradually sprang and developed ; how his visits in that quarter 
became fewer and farther between, till he dropped out of the 
polished circle altogether. ** A mental prince," as he felt and 
claimed to be, Blake was but indifferently equipped with a stock 
of patience and submission to the whims of others, while boldly 
assertive of his own ; a glance at his physical attributes will 
proclaim him one neither difficult nor pleasant to quarrel with. 
The great, powerful forehead, persistent nose, emotional mouth, 
and keen, passionate lips were not to be trifled with ; his small 
stature^etokened no laggard indifference, even when dispute 
ripened into blows — as more than one event in his life made 
manifest. There were times and occasions when he could fall 
out with his dearest friend. During the early years of marriage 
his young wife's love had to endure many a hard ordeal. They 
seriously disagreed, and his will subdued her to inferiority, where 
the true bond of union requires equal though differing rights. 
In the course of his struggles for a better means of living, Blake 
set up shop as a printseller and engraver, his wife helping him 
behind the counter, while he worked on for his bread and his art, 
engraving, designing, and sending water colour pictures to the 
Academy Exhibition. His younger brother, Robert, was taken 
in as assistant and pupil. One day, the brother and the wife 
had a difference ; the lady lost her temper and spoke her mind 
with too little reserve. The husband sided against her with his 
own kin, rose, and spoke the harsh command : 

" Kneel down and beg Robert's pardon directly, or you never 
see my face again." 

The poor girl obeyed, woman-like, enslaved by her love, though 
thinking it very hard to beg pardon when she was not in fault. 
But when the submissive wife did say, upon her knees : 

" Robert, I beg your pardon, I am in the wrong," the brother, 
more just than the husband, bluntly spoke the truth : 

" Young woman, you lie ; I am in the wrong." 

What would have happened had she dared to revolt against 
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such marital tyranny ? She is reported to have done so, on 
graver provocation, and to have carried the day against her 
whimsical spouse. 

It has been said, her strange yoke-fellow took the monstrous 
notion into his mind of adding a second " wife " to his family 
of two. Met by tears and reproaches within, and strong remon- 
strances out of doors, the project, jest or earnest, v/as dropped, 
before more harm ensued than the suspicion of a slur upon the 
name Blake was to leave behind. Who shall say what any 
human being will not attempt in some wild moment ? Probably 
the idea was a mere freak of fancy, or, at worst, the desire for 
some change of female society under the narrow roof, more 
dangerous to domestic peace than the young brother's had 
been. Two little poems afford the only colour of corroborative 
evidence existing, and provide rather too slender a clue to 
seriously discredit their author with bigamous intentions suffi- 
ciently formal to brand him as one of the " gross band of the 
unfaithful." 

IN A MYRTLE SHADE. 

" To a lovely myrtle bound, 
Blossoms showering all around, 
Oh, how weak and weary I 
Underneath my myrtle lie. 

" Why should I be bound to thee, 
O my lovely myrtle tree? 
Love, free love, cannot be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground." 

So chafes a man in his slippery youth, not knowing when it is 
well with him. Resistance taught a lesson, as these more 
subdued rhymes tell : 

MY PRETTY ROSE TREE. 

•• A flower was offered to me, 

Such a flower as May never bore ; 
But I said, I've a pretty rose tree, 

And I passed the sweet flower o'er. 
Then I went to my pretty rose tree. 

To tend her by day and by night ; 
But my rose turned away with jealousy. 

And her thorns were my only delight " 

These aberrations notwithstanding, no hunting after new 
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fancies led to unkindness such as could exhaust the wife's 
patience and devotion. This curious episode must have 
occurred some time after the loved brother, having shared the 
connubial home for a few years, was removed by death. Blake's 
affection to this youth was more like the strong bond of chosen 
friend to friend than the common tie of blood. For fourteen 
days and nights he watched by the dying bed, until he saw, 
with the seer's vision, the spirit rise from the body and pass up 
towards heaven through the low ceiling, " clapping its hands for 
joy." Ever afterwards, he claimed to hold communion with the 
kindred soul departed, and he ascribed to a revelation from his 
lost brother the invention of his own special process of en- 
graving his songs, framed in exquisite coloured designs. This 
was his expedient or inspiration, for the production of farther 
poetic works, when without credit or interest with any publisher 
to give* them to the world. Early one morning, at his bidding, 
his Kate went out with their last half-crown, to buy the simple 
materials he required. This was the beginning of their long, 
labours together, upon sweet poems and dreamy imaginations of 
"prophecy," engraved in relief on copper, with borders and 
illustrations of most lovely and wonderous forms of flower and 
leaf, bird, insect, sea and sky, strange reptile, or divine human 
shape, or flame of supernatural fire. All was produced on the 
book-page in a sort of colour printing, and was finished off by 
hand ; his Kate proved an apt pupil for the work. Thus were 
brought out several volumes, sold at more or less fancy prices, 
amongst the small circle of Blake's appreciators. This brought 
some measure of daily bread and reputation to the man and 
woman, during their lives, and left an enduring record to future 
times. 

"Songs of Innocence, The author and printer, W. Blake, 
1789," the first of the series, bore much the same character as 
his boyish poetical sketches ; more natural in spirit, they retained 
the blemishes of form belonging to an imperfect technic 
training, that ever clung to the finest fruits of his genius. Their 
complement was given in the " Songs of Experience," engraved 
in 1794. This comprises, amongst many gems, the earlier 
version of " The Tiger," a glorious lyric — according to that true 
poet-soul, Charles Lamb ; but this was far excelled by the later 
reading given to the world along with many posthumous 
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poems, in Gilchrist's comprehensive " Life of William Blake," in 
1863. 

THE TIGER. 
(Second Version. ) 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forest of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 

" In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 
On what wings dared he aspire ? 
What the hand dared seize the fire ? 

" And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the smews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat. 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 

•' What the hammer, what the chain, 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil ? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 

" When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears. 
Did He smile his work to see? 
Did He who made the Lamb, make thee ? " 

Within the same year as the songs of innocence appeared, 
after Blake's new mode of publication, " The Book of Thel," 
the first of his " Books of Prophecy." It is written in a measure 
of his own device, unrhymed verse of fourteen syllables. A 
tender, mystical allegory, showing the frail, despairing creature. 
Humanity, as embodied in the virgin Thel, the youngest 
daughter of the seraphim. The flowers of the valley, the little 
rain-cloud, the clod of clay, the worm of the earth answer her 
tears with the voice of God's love, telling the great use and 
blessing of life that " lives not alone nor for itself," but all for all. 

In the next year, 1790, came "The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell," another mystical book, in prose, broken by irregular, 
unrhymed verse, detached sentences, and "Proverbs of Hell," 
grains of wisdom — or folly — after the wont of such quintessence 
of human thought. Here and there break out gusts of humour 
in unexpected places, like the mocks of a crushed Titan at the 
injurious gods. The whole is grand and daring in conception ; 
the illustrations, in splendour of colouring and originality of 
design, surpassing Blake's former works. The book may be 
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taken as a dim, misty protest against the dead form of godliness 
on the one hand, and the opposite spirit of asceticism that 
rushes to extremes, condemning every natural instinct, and 
holding happiness as sin. Blake's Christian creed included the 
kindly dogma : 

" That sweet love and beauty are worthy our care." 

Every good gift of nature or grace, being accepted by him 
as from above. This was according to his lights, which may 
sometimes have led him into bog or fen, like a child waking to 
watch the wonders of the heavens on a night of wandering fires 
that mix, indistinctly through the darkness,: the meteor's flash 
across the skies with the coruscation of earthlier lights, bred 
from the base and tainted dews of mortality. On all things in 
heaven and earth, Blake thought out for himself the problems of 
life and death, hence his " madness " to the point of view of 
common men. 

He was a born visionary, and, although "clothed and in his 
right mind," had his affectations to the contrary, loving any 
fashion of stumbling block he could devise to trip up worldly 
hypocrisy by the heels. On the form of flesh, the vesture of 
the soul for glory and beauty, he looked with reverence and 
admiration as the master- piece of the Maker's hand. Like all true 
artists, his eye for the nude was single and pure as the babe's, when 
the tiny hand presses life from the rounded breast. His faith was 
that what God was not ashamed to make could be innocently 
shown, unveiled, to the common eye — forgetting that we are no 
longer the children of paradise. Who could tell what was sin, he 
asked, in the eyes of the All-pure ? and, no doubt, permitted him- 
self a dangerous license of tongue and judgment, while his acts 
were the most blameless. 

At last, a publisher was found daring enough to take the risk 
of a work of Blake's. A bookseller, named Johnson, of St. 
Paul's Churchyard, accepted " The French Revolution, a Poem 
in Seven Books," and actually produced Book the First at one 
shilling. No author's name — the subject being ticklish and 
sensational, unapt to improve Blake's business reputation, 
though promising in a popular sense. It failed to interest a 
nation intent upon the real drama enacting its fierce scenes of 
blood beyond the Channel, and the course of events so belied the 
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poet's forecast as to bury the remaining books "deep as plummet 
sound " in the waters of oblivion. 

No other writing of Blake's ever found acceptance in the 
trade. Johnson continued to employ him, as an engraver only, 
Blake remaining his own printer and publisher. 

In 1793, Blake removed across Westminster Bridge to a 
cottage of his own, No. 13, Hercules Buildings, Lambeth. Here 
he had a small wainscotted parlour, and a slip of garden boast- 
ing a fine vine, which he suffered to run to waste, holding it 
wrong and unnatural to prune vines. Here, almost in the 
country, with glimpses over gardens towards Lambeth Palace 
and the river, he lived seven years of steady, rapid production. 
In May, 1793, appeared "The Gates of Paradise." Then 
"Visions of the Daughters of Albion," "America, a Prophecy," 
"Europe," " Urizen," "The Song of Los," "Ahania.'' Wild 
storms, with glints of matchless beauty and deep peace, 
revealed at intervals, amidst a waste of devastation. 

All these waifs, tossed and submerged in the great sea of 
literature, are worth noticing by the earnest student of the poet 
and the man. 

These were his recreations ; the variety of work which con- 
stituted his sole rest during many years of incessant activity. 
The need or desire for a holiday of idleness, he could not under- 
stand. 

In 1800, came a change of life from London to "sweet 
Felpham," a Sussex village by a sunny bay, enclosed on the 
east by the high cliff of Beachy Head, westwards by Selsea 
Bill, beyond which the Isle of Wight is distinctly visible. Here 
a somewhat romantic cottage by the sea, at the easy rent of ;f 20, 
was occupied by the poet and his wife during three or four years 
— a very peculiar episode in their story. Another introduction 
of Flaxman's brought Blake once more within the uncongenial 
air of fashionable dilettanteism. A squire of the name of 
Hayley sought his acquaintance through the friendly sculptor ; a 
country gentleman by birth, self-styled "The Hermit of 
Eartham," who built and spent himself out of the ancestral 
seat, and wrote himself into contemporary reputation — with a 
small, high-class public Having sold Eartham, and, by way of 
retrenchment, erected a " marine cottage," with embattled turrets, 
and other costly accessories, near Felpham," that much respected 
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hermit" developed another whim for the close propinquity of 
his " gentle, visionary Blake " ; required mainly, as a skilled 
engraver, to take in hand the illustrations for Mr. Hayley*s 
" poems," to be copied from designs by tamer artists, amateurs, 
or, it might be, Hayley himself. The well-bred poetaster, it is 
plain, discountenanced any verse-making by the born poet, on 
his own account, and even depreciated the original designs of 
his " excellent Blake." This was to come thereafter. For the 
moment, in the heat of their first friendship, patron and artist 
rushed together like the lips of ardent swain and blushing maid. 

Blake came down to Felpham in simple faith, ready to be 
made happy, and thought he had passed through the golden 
gates of heaven, out of " the terrible desert of London," into the 
pure, bright nature he had worshipped from a boy, as a part of 
his own vital being. Work was pleasure in summer bower, or 
beneath " thatched roof of rusted gold." Celestial inhabitants 
were heard and seen in his cottage — the like of it never was in 
formed house of mortal builder's hand. 

Gradually BIake*s time was appropriated, for the most part 
by the literary squire to his own use in his own library, as 
amanuensis and reader, as well as engraver, engaged in the 
special labours of his craft under the gentle author's own eye, 
on the ornamentation of Hayley's thick coming columns in prose 
or rhyme. The host, if hugely vain of a small talent, was 
nothing if not a gentleman, courteous, kind and considerate — 
according to his lights. He promoted Blake's material interests 
by pushing him into custom as a miniature painter amongst the 
rank and wealth of the county, besides employing him in the 
art-decoration of his own villa. Twenty heads in tempera were 
executed by Blake, and paid for, doubtless, as liberally as the 
patron's diminishing revenues would allow. 

The wilful bard was wearying of the bonds of custom, sighing 
for the freedom of grimy, dingy London, amidst the wind-swept 
cornfields by the sea, and bowers of rural paradise, where he was 
not permitted to call his soul his own, where he was ever 
oppressed by well-meant, crushing kindness. The galling of the 
iron chain is betrayed very feelingly in Blake's correspondence 
with one of his most faithful patrons, Mr. Butts. In January, 
1802, he wrote : 
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" My unhappiness has arisen from a source which, if explored 
too narrowly, might hurt my pecuniary circumstances ; as my 
dependance is on engraving at present, and particularly on the 
engravings I have in hand for Mr. H., and I find on all hands 
great objections to my doing anything but the mere drudgery of 
business, and intimations that, if I do not confine myself to this, 
I shall not live — for that I cannot live without doing my duty to 
lay up treasures in heaven is certain and determined, and to this 
I have long made up my mind ; and why this should be made 
an objection to me, while drunkenness, lewdness, gluttony, and 
even idleness itself, does not hurt other men, let Satan himself 
explain — I am not ashamed, afraid or averse to tell you what 
ought to be told — that I am under the direction of messengers 
from Heaven, daily and nightly. But if we fear to do the 
dictates of our angels, and tremble at the tasks set before us ; if 
we refuse to do spiritual acts because of natural fears or natural 
desires, who can describe the dismal torments of such a state? 
I too well remember the threats I have heard. If you, who are 
organized by Divine Providence for spiritual communion, refuse 
and bury your talent in the earth, even though you should want 
natural bread — sorrow and desperation pursue you through life, 
and after death, shame and confusion of face to eternity. You 
will be called the base Judas who betrayed his friend." 

In July, 1803, he wrote : 

" As to Mr. H., I feel myself at liberty to say as follows upon 
this ticklish subject. I regard fashion in poetry as little as I do 
in paintings. — But Mr. H. approves of my designs as little as he 
does of my poems, and I have been forced to insist on his leaving 
me, in both, to my own self-will ; for I am determined to be no 
longer pestered with his genteel ignorance and polite disappro- 
bation. I know myself both poet and painter, and it is not his 
affected contempt that can move mc to anything but a more 
assiduous pursuit of both arts." 

A tragi-comic incident led to the parting of friends and adieu 
to Felpham — ^just in time. One fine day in August, 1803, a 
private soldier in His Majesty's service was invited into the 
small cottage garden by a gardener at work therein — without 
Blake's knowledge. The master politely requested him to go ; 
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the red-coat behaved like an unruly demon in that Eden sacred 
to a poet and an Englishman. The latter laid hold of the 
blustering intruder from behind, by the elbows, and pushing the 
fellow before him, bodily put him out of the gate and down the 
road, by sheer force of will and the power of spirit over inert 
matter, the big bully all the while raging and cursing, and 
endeavouring to turn round and hit the small man. " I don't 
know how I did it, but I did it," was Blake's own version of the 
fracas. 

The soldier, in revenge, got a comrade to stand by him on 
oath, charged Blake before a magistrate with seditious language 
against the King, and had him committed for trial on a charge 
of high treason at the quarter sessions at Chichester, on January 
nth, 1804. 

Friend Hayley stood by the poet like a man, went bail for 
him, engaged counsel, and gave evidence to character on the 
trial ; this under some difficulty. He was suffering from a 
singular accident. His habit was to carry an open umbrella 
when taking horse exercise, a proceeding resented by the animal, 
which, on this occasion, had successfully pitched him on the 
head against a stone. Blake himself startled the court by calling 
out : " False, false," in a tone that bore conviction, when the 
two soldiers traduced him from the witness box. The " gentle 
visionary " was honourably acquitted ; the court was filled with 
an uproar of triumph, " in defiance of all decency," as the local 
paper described the scene. 

It was most fortunate that no compromising antecedents were 
known to the other side. Blake had been mixed up, as an 
innocent enthusiast, with a dangerous set of "advanced 
thinkers." He had actually warned the notorious Tom Paine 
in the very nick of time to put the silver streak between him 
and a halter. He had donned the red cap of liberty, and boldly 
promenaded the London streets so bonneted, dashing it off, 
later on, when "liberty" became the watchword for blood — 
Blake, in his liberal tendencies, drew the line at murder. 
Mistaken in his associates, he was that rare example, in those 
days, the honest friend of the poor and suffering; his very 
mistakes on questions of the Commonweal were the outcome of 
a kindly heart that bled to see the weaker thrust to the wall. 

That same spring Blake made his final choice, and rejected 
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his opportunity of securing worldly rewards by vulgarizing his 
art to the painting of miniatures, hand-screens and so forth, in 
houses of the great He went back to his old life in London, and 
the Hayley friendship quietly succumbed to a painless extinction. 

Two engraved "prophetic" books were produced in 1804. 
The first, " Jerusalem : The Emanation of the Giant Albion, 
Printed by W. Blake, South Molton Street " — for in this specially 
house-bound local habitation the poet made his home during 
the next seventeen years. This was a large quarto volume, 
printed variously in plain black and white, or with blue ink or 
red. A few copies were hand-tinted, the price of these being 
twenty guineas. This and his next work " Milton " were, 
according to the author, merely transcriptions, dictated by a 
spiritual revelation. Both are remarkable for a deep strain of 
earnest piety, adulterated with mystic, vain speculation on the 
incomprehensible. 

The following year Blake found a more effectual patron and 
employer than the fanciful Hayley. An engraver known as R, 
H. Cromek took to speculating in prints and books, and as his 
first venture, acquired for twenty guineas the copyright of twelve 
original designs for an edition of Blair's grave, drawn by Blake 
on the — unwritten — condition that he should haveithe profit and 
credit of engraving them for the book, having thus parted with 
the right of reproducing and publishing them on his own account. 
A powerful art critic, Fuseli, wrote a high encomium on the 
designs, which was confirmed by written testimony under the 
hand of ten academicians and their president, West. Queen 
Charlotte was induced to accept a poetical dedication of the 
book from Blake's pen. But Cromek's eye had the publisher's 
instinct to discern the public taste, and, having materially helped 
to push Blake's talent into notice, judiciously chose a more 
graceful and telling exponent of his ideas in the Italian engraver, 
Schiavonetti. It was done wisely, but not well ; Blake being 
thrust out into the cold, without compensation, and his complaints 
met by insults. Cromek actually boasted not only of having 
created and established Blake's reputation, but of bringing him 
food as well, and ended by the taunt, that when the designs were 
produced "you and Mrs. Blake were reduced so low as to be 
obliged to live on half a guinea a week. 

This, for food, was their narrow limit for many a day — lodging 
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costing about the same sum. Three pounds a week represented 
affluence, seldom attained. 

Cromek's next move was to steal an idea from a pencil 
drawing of Blake's on a subject hitherto untouched, the pro- 
cession of Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims. Seeing the sketch 
by chance, he offered to buy it, but Blake refused to sell, unless 
he were employed to engrave it. Cromek went to another 
painter, a friend of Blake's, Stothard, suggested the subject for 
an oil painting, and paid for, puffed, exhibited and engraved the 
same with much profit Blake, stung with natural wrath and 
emulation, resolved to show his work and " shame the fools " 
who preferred Stothard's. In May 1809, the poet painter 
opened his own exhibition, on the first floor of the old home, 
28 Broad Street, kindly placed at his disposition by his brother 
James, the hosier, who succeeded to the paternal inheritance. 

The show was managed between the unsophisticated artist 
himself and the simple, old-world tradesman, his brother. It 
was puffed by a " descriptive catalogue," setting forth its contents 
with much denunciation of famous names and schools opposed 
to his own, also a ** public address," strongly aggressive and 
envenomed by much rancour towards his personal rivals and 
detractors. 

That the venture proved a gruesome failure goes without 
saying. Nevertheless, it was such a collection as, could it be 
brought together in our days, might rival the attraction of the 
Rossetti exhibition at Burlington House some years ago. 

The " pictures, poetical and historical inventions painted by 
William Blake in water colours, being the ancient method of 
fresco painting revived," were grouped around the central motive 
of the enterprise, on the burning subject of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Pilgrims. With much anathema of oils, they were composed and 
executed in Blake's peculiar medium, arbitrarily styled " fresco," 
a base or mixture of carpenter's glue with water colour. The 
method was not unknown to the Italians, but was specially 
revealed to Blake in a vision by the holy carpenter. Saint 
Joseph. 

" The Ancient Britons," one of Blake's noblest productions, 
and several pictures, experiments in colour, with seven drawings 
of high merit, strongly marked by the artist's individuality, 
completed the list 
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From this attempt dates the evil report that clung about Blake 
for the rest of his life : that he was mad. 

The Canterbury Pilgrimage found a purchaser in Blake's old 
patron, Mr. Butts. Otherwise his effort brought little result. 
Years were creeping on, making gaps in the small circle who 
valued him at his worth, and once past his prime, new friends 
were few who could see him, not as he had prospered, but as he 
had deserved. Best of these was Linnell, a struggling painter 
of portraits for bread — of landscapes for fame — ^as yet in the 
uncertain hereafter. This fellow-artist stuck close to Blake and 
his wife till the end. 

"Though art is above either, the argument is better for 
affluence than poverty ; and though he would not have been a 
greater artist, yet he could have produced greater works of art, 
in proportion to his means." So Blake wrote feelingly of himself. 
He had ceased to engrave his own writings for the public ; by 
this time his straitened living could no longer afford him the 
wherewithal to buy the needful copperplates. The long failure 
of all good results may, at last, have disheartened even him. 
As long as he lived he wrote. Scores of MS. were produced, 
and lost or destroyed — after frequent vain endeavours to find a 
publisher ; the trade would none of his poems or designs. After 
each repulse, he took comfort in the belief that they were 
" published elsewhere and beautifully bound " — in that spiritual 
world which was substance and reality to him, while this 
transient existence seemed but the dream of a shadow. 

Sinking lower down into the vale of years, his steps were 
closer dogged by poverty and oppressed by the burthen of a 
message which the world would not receive. " Take it away," 
such words are reported of George III. when one of Blake's 
designs was brought before the Royal notice, and the cruel or 
thoughtless judgment of the ignorant multitude was an echo of 
their King's. 

Still Blake worked on with unflinching courage. In his old 
age were produced his sublime designs to the book of Job, which, 
through the kindness of his brother artist, Linnell, brought him 
in bread for a long time. His closing years were fully occupied 
by illustrations to the Divina Comtnedia of Dante, under a 
commission from the same unfailing friend. At the age of sixty- 
seven, he conquered the Italian language in a few weeks, aided 
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by such Latin as he knew, so as to grasp the spirit at least of the 
great visionary poet, whom the common race of men call obscure 
and hard to be understood. 

In 1821 he moved, for the last time, going down to No. 3, 
Fountain Court, Strand. Here he was master of two small, 
decent rooms on a first floor ; the front room was kept for 
change and visitors ; the back was the living, sleeping and work- 
ing room of the old couple, seldom parted now for many minutes 
out of their day in common. Here Blake had his working- 
table under the window, where he could catch some sort of side 
glance of the great river ; on one side stood their bed, on the 
other the wife did her cooking on the fire, or sat mending or 
making, or went about some small duty for the comfort of the 
man she worshipped with a fondness dearer than their bridal 
love. The " lovely myrtle tree " had early faded into the sere 
under daily drudgery and want of all the refinements that lend 
a charm to well-cared-for womankind. Evidently she "let her- 
self go," as women say ; in her shabby, dirty dress, she looked 
coarse and common enough, but for the love that spoke through 
her great black eyes, smiling at the wreck of her beauty with 
its divine joy. 

She had no means to keep herself attractive ; little enough to 
obtain food for the two. Her husband, wrapt in communion 
with the gods, gave her too little of his company, though in 
bodily presence so constantly by her side. " Money " was a 
thing he naturally abhorred ; the very word irritated him, even 
from the lips he loved. 

" Kind, like a man was he ; like a man, too, would have his way." 

On this point, we have his own recorded testimony of a 
spiritual revelation : " In eternity woman is the emanation of 
man ; she has no will of her own ; there is no such thing in 
eternity as a female will." This naive vision may have been 
hard of attainment in "one flesh" during this mortal state; 
certain it is, the poet's reasoning instincts grew with age ; he 
dearly loved an argument for its own sake, and would maintain 
against all disputants that the sun went round the earth — a very 
Petruchio to contradict his Kate upon facts astronomical or un- 
acceptable — if she gave him the occasion. As years brought 
her wisdom she ceased to strive with her tongue, or touch the 
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cantankerous spot that lurked in a sweet and noble nature. 
What she had she served for meat ; when all failed, she would 
spread their small table and set upon it — an empty dish]: the 
unanswerable appeal that drove him to such work as could bring 
in the earthly dross by which alone— yet without which, man 
does not live. 

He would often make himself useful to her in her necessary 
work, lighting the fire and putting on the kettle before she got 
up, while in every exigency of his art-life she gave good help 
no less than wifely sympathy. All trials notwithstanding, theirs 
was a true marriage of hearts, souls and intellects ; her affection, 
at least, was never divided, and passed the common love of 
woman. In age the tie grew closer, fonder still. She had borne 
no children, and the mother yearning of woman's nature clung 
about her heart's dearest, when dependant upon her in the 
feeble, failing days. He was her all in all. 

Supremely happy in this, the man would never own a con- 
queror in earthly sorrow, accepting all as good from the hand 
that gave him being. " May God make this world to you, my 
child, as beautiful as it has been to me," such were his words of 
blessing to a lovely little girl who listened, wondering, to the 
poor, small, shabby old man possessed of nothing, while she had 
all her rich and doting parents could lavish. Life taught her 
better. 

With the last months Blake's strength failed : not his 
passionate ardour for work. Propped up in his bed he went on 
with his labour of love on the Dante designs, and on a coloured 
impression of his own favourite creation, " The Ancient of Days," 
a commission from a friend. Then, as the lamp of life burnt 
low, his eyes fell on the wife of his youth, and a vision of grace 
and beauty, never for him altogether changed. " Stay," he said 
to her ; " keep as you are ! You have been ever an angel to 
me ; I will draw you." With a hand almost numbed by death, 
he drew what she seemed to him : " A phrenzied sketch," 'twas 
said : with power, not physical resemblance. 

Gently and gradually, possessing all his mind, he bowed to 
the inevitable. On a Sunday, I2th August, 1827, a few months 
before the term of seventy years, he lay chanting low to his 
Maker songs and melodies the inspiration of the solemn hour. 
Most sweet they were to the fond ear that hung over him, drink- 
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ing in his every breath. With eyes of undying hope bent upon 
her, he said, " My beloved, they are not mine, no, they are not 
mine." Then, with the power of vision that was upon him, he 
told her they would not be parted, he should always be about 
her to take care of her. Not as a man, but as a blessed angel, 
he went to that country he had all his life wished to see, happy, 
hoping for salvation through Jesus Christ 

About his burial, the question came from her lips. He chose 
the place where his people were laid, Bunhill Fields. He 
desired the service of the Church of England, being a dissenter 
bom. 

His widow, proud in her grief, refused the offer of a pension 
from Royalty — too late an honour to tempt her — when he was 
gone. In age and loneliness she chose to work, colouring 
designs and selling the art-treasures left for her subsistence. 
She was cared for, too, by several friends : " Nor did she live 
long enough to test their benevolence too severely," in Gilchrist's 
significant words. Eating her bread from day to day, she 
lingered four years and a month or two, always feeling the 
presence of his spirit very near whose wife she was for five and 
forty years. His only sister drew close to her at the last. She 
passed away, happily, repeating holy words and calling to her 
beloved, that she was coming to him and would not be long. 

She was laid beside him, with a bushel of slacked lime in her 
coffin, according to her last request The precaution was not 
unneeded, for the ground was since broken up, the graves dese- 
crated, the dead disturbed. What became of their mortal part 
none can tell, but their labours and the story of their lives will 
last for evermore. 
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Savcl> bp tbe Strifte* 

"What! Not heard of yet! Confound the fellow! How 
dare he have the infernal impudence to send such a message to 
me? Did you tell him it must be heard of? What? You 
didn't ? By Gad ! IVe a mind to kick you round the room ! 
How dare you come back without it ? Ordered over a month 
ago and not arrived yet ! Deuce take them ! *' 

" Please, sir, the station master explained, sir, as *ow it's hall 
along of the strike, sir. They can't get the parcels through 
noways, sir, and hin course, sir, perishables is sent off first and 
keepables can wait, so they say, sir." 

"Can wait, can they? Well, /can't! Damn you for an 
infernal idiot, and all the men on the railway too. You'll go 
again to-morrow, understand, and tell. Covell he will find that 
keg of brandy for me at once — at once — or I'll know the reason 
why ! Not one drop is there left in this infernal old dried-up 
place ! I'll sack the firm, I will, and I'll bet they'll miss my 
custom and be sorry they did not put pressure on. What are 
you gaping at there, you dunderhead, like some pig-stuck fool ? 
Out of the way !" 

Ahd with a violent lurch towards the open door of the dining- 
room, where the remains of the lately-partaken-of dessert still 
lay scattered about the tastefully decorated table, the master of 
" Glenberrig " passed through the doorway, nearly flattening the 
unfortunate butler in his exit. 

" A good thing for us hall if never a drop of brandy could 
come hinside these doors agin ! " muttered the man to himself, 
as he watched his master reel away. " Eh, but 'e's a rare un for 
the hodyvie, 'e is ! I reckon he'll pop off one of these days 
from hinternal combustion brought hon by consumption, 
summat like that there rigmarole Mrs. Parkins was a-tellin* hus 
hout of a book has she was a-perusin' of hafter supper the 
bother night Well, it wasn't none of my fault hif those bloom- 
ing old managers of the G. C. Railway Company is so doosid 
stoopid as to hallow of strikes on their line. But I hain't a- 
goin' to take hextra rows for them hinjin-drivin' steamy lot! I 
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gets my share of blow-ups hover the liquors quite hoften 
enough, and I ain't a-goin' to stand no nonsense for them, I 
ain't ! and V\\ hup and tell the master so one of these days, as 
sure has my name is William Rowe. No brandy left ! and a 
jolly good thing too ! Poor, parched, dried-up, old Hobadiah, 
what will you do now? Take to something stronger, I bet, just 
like as 'ow you did once before, and then won't there be the 
devil's game to play. Lor ! there's the missis ! " he broke off in 
his speculations to ejaculate, as a light footstep broke the still- 
ness of the lofty shadowy hall. "Eh, but she looks white and 
scared like ! Poor young thing ! At the mercy of that brute ! 
Now if she 'ad honly that fine handsome young Mr. Stafford for 
a 'usband, they'd make a couple worth hobligin' by my services. 
Such is life ! Riches hand 'appiness doesn't often go together, 
as I am alius tellin' that Phoebe of mine. And mentionin' *er, 
reminds me as 'ow I must 'urry hoff to supper, or the meal will 
be hover, the titbits all picked out by that fastidious greedy 
Jenkins, and the same party a-flirtin' and a-spoonin' with that 
little minx of a Phoebe." 

And rapidly walking across the great dimly-lighted hall, 
** John Thomas " vanished through a curtained archway to take 
part in the festivities of "high life below stairs," which was 
certainly the happiest part of this establishment. 

He noticed, as he gave one backward glance of curiosity and 
commiseration, the slight girlish form of his mistress pausing at 
the door of " master's study," hesitating as if afraid to enter. 
Evidently courage came by the waiting, for the small hand 
turned the big door-knob, on which it had been indecisively rest- 
ing, and admitted her into the presence of her husband. 

"Are you not coming upstairs, Robert?" she began in a 
small, timid voice, but he interrupted her with an oath. The 
slender figure seemed to shrink within itself at the greeting. 

"What do you want here? Coming upstairs, indeed, when 
there is not a drop to drink in the house, and that infernal 
railway lot have let the barrel go astray. I'll have the law down 
on them before many days are over. I'll let them see if I am 
to be trifled with like this. How do the fools suppose a man is 
to get through the day, buried alive in a hole like this, if he has 
nothing to drink?" 

" Oh, Robert, do not excite yourself so ! Surely you can do 
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without the brandy. There is plenty of wine in the house. 
But won't you — oh, Robert, will you not try, now you have not 
the temptation at hand, to resist it, to do without that hateful, 
awful stuff? Come upstairs and have some coffee with us. Do, 
or go with Mr. Stafford to the billiard-room for a game, and I 
will come and be marker for you. It is his last night here, you 
know, and it is rather slow for him ; he may be dull without his 
host, and nobody but stupid me to entertain him." 

She paled a little more as she spoke, and she had been far 
too pale before, and a dreary hunted look that had no right to 
be there came into the sad velvety brown eyes. But Mr. 
Wardleigh roughly shook off the gentle hand she had put upon 
his arm, to give greater force to her earnest pleading, as he 
flung himself back in his armchair. 

" Drink coffee in the drawing-room ! That's just my sort, 
isn't it ? That sounds like me ! Offer a man coffee when he 
wants brandy. And Stafford would enjoy playing billiards with 
me, I think playing love with you is more in his line. Ha ! ha ! 
a pity he cannot see that fetching blush ! " he roared out 
coarsely, as he saw a vivid painful scarlet stain the delicate 
pallor of his wife's cheeks. 

" Robert, how dare you so insult me ? " Mrs. Wardleigh cried, 
turning her now flashing eyes upon him. " If you think such 
base thoughts, then come upstairs and take your rightful place 
beside me. You should not leave me, Robert ; do you not 
know a husband should be strong to save his wife from temp* 
tation as well as danger?'' 

There was almost a ring of agony in the faltering words that 
would have touched any heart but his. It was like the terrified 
cry of some hunted death-driven animal, that knows the over- 
powering danger that is assailing it, and cannot rely on its own 
powers of resistance. It was the woman's desperate clutch, as 
she felt her own strength failing her, to find salvation yet in her 
husband's strengthening presence. And had his brain not been 
utterly useless, he might have read beneath the surface and saved 
her from the tempest against which she was struggling. But he 
saw nothing but those beautiful indignant eyes, and answered 
with a low chuckle. 

" Ob, I don't mind, my fiery beauty 1 Flash away ! It suits 
my tastes better than those sickly puning looks I have been 
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treated to lately. Stafford is quite welcome to you, welcome to 
anything, if he will only guarantee to supply me with brandy 
instead.** 

"Robert!" 

Such a low moan the word was, as if forced from her lips out 
of the depths of her misery. The man, half drunk as he was, 
noted at last some of the agony she betrayed, for he rpse from 
his chair, and looked at her out of his bleared, bloodshot eyes. 

" Well, what is up now ? Look here, Alice, you had better 
clear out, I am not in the mood to stand a scene. Tell Stafford 
to come down here for a pipe and a drink, if he feels sentimental 
about taking a tender adieu of his host. Tve got some rare 
old liqueur that will supply the place of that brandy. Curse 
'em for the fools they are." 

Motionless as a statue carved from marble stood the graceful 
figure there, the sweet sad face giving the idea of some sorrowing 
guardian angel. Her lips were very white and stiff and the 
words she spoke were husky and strained. 

** Robert, think ! You know this is madness. For my sake 
for your own sake, pause. / could not bear to go through again 
what you have once forced me to endure, and you know, you 
cannot go through it again and live." 

" That's just like you, Alice, to throw a man's past misdeeds 
in his face. Because I had D.T. Once, do you think I am likely 
to fall a victim again ? Now, no tears ; I can't bear a screaming, 
whining woman!" 

" I am not going to cry," she *said with scorn, " you need 
not be afraid. You froze for ever the fountain of my tears 
when " 

She paused and shuddered away from him. 

" D — n you, Alice ! I believe you try to make me hate you. 
I will stand none of your reproaches. Now go ! By Jove ! but 
you look well to-night. It's a long time since the roses bloomed 
in your cheeks, save sickly white ones. What have you been 
doing to yourself? Has Stafford been administering a love 
potion ? I saw him looking at you at dinner ! Oh, don't flash 
round like that, though it does deepen the red in the most 
telling fashion. I am not blind yet Come here and give me a 
kiss. I've a mind to .^have • one. It's a goodish while since I 
tasted those sweet lit 
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He put his arm about the slim straight waist, and drew her 
roughly towards him. But she sprang aside, exclaiming : 

" Never ! I have told you I shall never kiss you again till 
your lips are unsullied by your hateful language and unstained 
by the touch of drink. You can choose between them, but both 
you shall not have." 

" Ho, ho, indeed ! What about the wifely obedience you once 
promised, nay swore, to exercise? How about pure lips and 
broken vows? You are bound to me, mine to do as I like with, 
so you give or I take." 

He grasped her arm, and the tender white flesh, which was 
only veiled, not protected, by the lace sleeve, quivered under the 
cruel pressure of those strong fingers. She was powerless to 
resist hiYn as he held her there and kissed her poor trembling 
mouth with his caresses that sprang not from love, but merely 
from the passion of torment. She writhed in his embrace, and 
at last, with a loud laugh, he set her free, and turned away to 
the liqueur case which stood on the centre table. 

" You coward ! " she gasped ; " how dare you ! how dare you ! 
You will be very sorry some day for this — if you ever could feel 
anything ! Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do ? " she moaned 
as she turned away, staggered a little, grasped at the back of a 
chair for one moment's support, and then passed her hand over 
her burning, aching eyes. Then she left the spirit-scented room. 

"I cannot— I cannot endure it! It has grown to be more 
than I can bear. And now— now — oh ! if only I had died with 
my little angel and were at rest for ever ! " 

She entered the dimly- lighted morning-room, where the soft 
rosy glow of one lamp left most of the apartment in shadow, and 
closing the door behind her tottered to a couch, and cast herself, 
with a bitter heart-rending sob, upon it, burying her face deep in 
the cushions to stifle the agonising cries that would have way. 

For she had broken down at last, utterly and completely. 
The over-burdened heart was crushed beyond all capability of 
rising again ; her lonely misery had conquered her ! 

Like some long nightmare the events of her short life tor- 
mented her throbbing brain. Backward had flown her thoughts 
to the days of her youth, the careless time when she was 



" Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.*' 
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And there, while dallying unconsciously on that brink had come 
the first sweet thrill of " love's young dream," and under the 
guidance of Geoffrey Stafford she had ventured upon the waters 
and had let herself " drift down the stream " with him. With 
a throb of ecstacy had she " laid her sweet hands in his " and 
listened to his tender voice as he swore to repay that pure love 
and trust a thousandfold. At that memory her heart gave one 
great throb now — but not of rapture — all that was past — it was 
more like a dull thud of agony. For her lover in those byegone 
days had been poor — rich in all but money, and alas ! that was 
all her father demanded. 

With bitter words the young fellow had been sent away, and 
in far-away America some months later, he had received a paper 
addressed by Alice's father, containing an account of the 
wedding of his lost love with the wealthy city merchant, Robert 
Wardleigh. 

What did it matter that the husband chosen by parental 
discretion was in every way unsuited to the refined, delicate 
nature bound to him by law ? She shuddered now as she lived 
again through the slow biting agony of her awakening ; the 
daily hourly torture she had undergone as she realised the 
coarseness of that husbandls character, her master! the man 
whom she had sworn^ ay, sworn before God's altar, to " love, 
honour and obey." 

The two natures, which man's device had bound together " for 
better, for worse," were as far apart as Heaven is from earth, as 
widely dissimilar as frailest hot-house plant is from rankest way- 
side weed. Oh, the long martyrdom of those days ! Then her 
child had come to her, and the passionate mother-love which 
came with it, Heaven-sent, for a time had satisfied all other 
cravings. All her life was centred in that child ; with joy, she 
watched the wee mite growing ; with adoration, bordering on 
idolatry, did she cling to it and lavish on it all the boundless 
treasury of that sweet true heart. She was content in those 
days, forgetting the black past in her rosy present. 

But there came to her one awful day, and as the recollection 
of it passed before her mind's eye, the bursting sobs seemed to 
be surcharged with misery. That her husband was an inveterate 
drunkard she had early found out, and she had learned to shun 
his presence, keeping almost entirely to her own rooms, and 
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hardly ever seeing him except at meals. He had been away 
for a few days, but by the noises and disturbance that had 
reached to the wing where her sitting-room was, she knew the 
master of Glenberrig had returned that afternoon. And 
presently he made his appearance upon the peaceful pretty 
scene, where mother •and child played together ere " Nana '* 
came to carry " baby ** off to bed. He paused on the threshold, 
staggering unsteadily against the door-post as he shouted out : 

" Well, Alice, you don't look particularly glad to see a 
fellow ! '* For Mrs. Wardleigh had risen from her lowly graceful 
position on the hearthrug and had turned a startled face to greet 
him. 

Leaving the prop against which he was leaning, and which 
afforded him the support he needed, he advanced into the room. 
Little May, with a merry gurgle, and fat dimpled hands out- 
stretched, ran to meet him as he reeled along, clasping her short 
arms round one knee with a crowing laugh. The action com- 
pletely threw him off his equilibrium. The quickly-aroused 
passion within him was fired — with a fearful oath as he tottered 
he struck at the child, not knowing what he did. Alice darted 
forward, one piercing cry escaping from her blanching lips. But 
she was too late ! " Baby May '* fell ; her head came in violent 
contact with a heavily brass- mounted leg of a lamp-stand. The 
mother heard a low moan, then all was still. 

Three days later Alice was childless. 

After a long, long illness, when the poor desolated heart went 
down into the very depths of the valley of shadows, she crept 
slowly back to face the terrible loneliness of life without her darling. 

From that time her husband seemed to grow to hate her, for 
her sad face, with its wistful, ** robbed" look, was a constant 
reproach to him. He strove for a short period to break away 
from the horrid power of his sin, but his moral character was 
too utterly weak and degraded to make any long resistance, and 
he soon let himself slip back again under the enthralling fascina- 
tion of the demon that possessed him. 

Alice clung to the quietness of her Scottish home, where 
" Baby May " had spent the last days of her little life, for she 
had no spirit left to meet the gay world again and take part in 
its doings, and so this winter had been spent in the very north of 
Scotland, at Mr. Wardleigh's castle, " Glenberrig." 
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It had been in the spring that they had received news from 
her old lover, Geoffrey Stafford. He had come over to England, 
rich and influential now, with a rapidly accumulating fortune, 
and he wrote begging to be allowed to see her. Alice, with wife- 
like dutifulness, showed the letter to her husband, and then 
wrote and bade him, in her husband's name as well as her own, 
welcome. That first visit had been the precursor of many, and 
he had spent this Christmas-tide with them. 

It was dangerous — how dangerous they neither of them 
paused to think. He awoke first to the fact that he had played 
with fire, until he had fanned the flame of his old love into the 
strong undying passion of a man's strength at its fullest and best. 

And Alice knew, but too well, how truly her own heart 
responded to that other heart. Her woman's wit had long ago 
betrayed to her his secret, at the same moment laying bare hersy 
but, woman-like, she had not allowed herself to argue out the 
result ; she left the future to fate and to him, trusting in him 
and his superior power to bring them both safely through the 
peril that beset them. 

And now, to-night, she knew her frail woman's strength had 
given way. She pressed her hands to her throbbing temples, as 
she rocked to and fro in her misery ; and so, deaf to all outward 
things, conscious only of the voice that called aloud to her from 
her heart to give up the struggle and strive no more against her 
fate, she did not hear the opening and reclosing of the door 
behind her. 

Then she felt a gentle touch on her bowed head, and heard 
the whisper : 

"Alice!" 

She sprang to her feet and faced the man beside her. 

" Oh, leave me, leave me ! 1 am weak to-night — too weak for 
an)rthing. In pity leave me to myself!" 

" Never 1 " he said, taking her hands in his, as he drew them 
down from her temples. " I shall never leave you, Alice, again 
to yourself. I cannot. You ask me more than I can do. It is 
because you are 'left to yourself that I am driven to say what I 
am saying. Alice, you must let me speak — you must hear me. 
I have fought with my love, God knows, till the struggle has 
gone nigh to killing me, and if you had been a happy, honoured 
wife, I could have gone away from you, conqueror of myself. 
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Seeing you as you are is more than I can bear. No law can 
bind you to such a brute ! " 

" Hush, oh, hush ! He is my husband ! " 

" Husband ! Do not desecrate the name by giving it to him ! 
Oh, my darling, come with me back to my beautiful sunny 
home, far away from this gloomy, fog-smothered dungeon, and 
let me teach you what a husband can be. Alice, do not turn 
away, oh, my little love, do not look like that, for I am desperate 
to-night 1 " 

She could not speak, she dared not. The temptation was so 
awful, so alluring, that she felt her very voice would turn traitor to 
her and cry out the truth that her honour yet prompted her to 
conceal. She put out one hand and essayed feebly to push him 
from her. The threads that had held the sleeve of her gown 
about her arm were broken, and at the movement the lace fell 
away from the shoulder and bared the limb. He noted, with the 
keen eyes of love, how woefully thin it had become from the fair 
rounded arm he used to see, but the next moment he started 
and the blood surged to his face, as he saw the cruel purple 
bruises marring the whiteness of the dainty flesh. 

" Alice ! Has he dared to lay hands on you ? By Heaven ! 
he shall answer for this, the cowardly hound I Oh, my love, my 
love, this is torture ! " 

She quickly tried to draw the thin covering about her arm 
again, as she said : 

" Oh, it is nothing. I bruise so easily." 

But her lips were quivering with shame, and she felt her last 
remnant of strength rapidly failing her. It was costing her 
more than she counted on to send him from her. The Rubicon 
that divides right from wrong is not lightly trodden ; the way is 
crimson-stained with the bleeding feet of the travellers who have 
gone over it. And Alice Wardleigh's path had led her to that 
Rubicon to-night Before her agonised gaze stretched a vista of 
glowing, dazzling happiness — the fulfilment of the brief dream 
she had had in those few far-away days of her maidenhood, 
when she had revelled in the love of her lover — a dream from 
which a parent's cruel, relentless hand had awakened her — 
behind, around her, was the way by which she had travelled to 
this spot, one long road of dull agony till hopeless despair had 
nearly numbed her sensibilities. 
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Must she still, with quivering heart of suffering, continue to 
traverse that road that was so utterly black, sunless, and thorn- 
strewn ? Surely, surely not ! 

That was not life — that was torture, and could a creature, 
possessed of reasoning power and a free will, of its own choice 
choose torture, when the way of escape lay at hand — ^just one 
step, only one, from darkness and despair to the unshadowed 
glory of deathless love ? 

And while these thoughts rushed through her fevered brain 
the man stood by, not speaking, not moving, merely waiting — 
waiting for her answer, knowing how intense was the struggle 
through which she was passing, for had he not passed that way 
before her, believing that in the end she would give in, for had 
not he given in, and what was her strength compared to his ? 

Long she fought, crushing it down with a power that was not 
her own, against this temptation, which had attacked her in the 
hour of her utter weakness — fought and conquered. When she 
at last turned again and raised her aching, swollen eyelids to 
meet his gaze, a shiver shook him from head to foot. 

" Go, Geoffrey, please go now, at once ; leave me 1 I can bear 
no more. Life for me is over, but there is another one beyond, 
and — and — oh, my God, give me grace to so live this one that 
I may be able to meet my baby in that other ! " 

He looked at her, one long look, then, not trusting himself to 
speak, turned away and left her. His very soul was stirred 
within him, for he had not thought such strength could live in 
such a frail, clinging nature — a strength that had surpassed his 
own, and that had carried her through the furnace of that awful 
trial. 

Yes, she had conquered ; but she knew that when she spoke 
those few words that sent him from her, she had broken her 
heart. 

In the small hours of the morning the mistress of the house, 
crept up to her bedroom more dead than alive. The dawn was 
just creeping in, cold and dreary, through the staircase window^ 
as she passed under it. She rested a moment with her hand to 
her side, one knee rai.sed on to the broad, cushioned window- 
seat, and leaned her head against the deep daik oak recess. 
Suddenly she started, drew a long breath, and pressed her hand 
to her lips, while Ithe dark brown eyes grew wider and more 
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intense in their misery. There was a sound of crunching gravel 
outside on the drive, below the window, the stamp of a horse's 
hoof, some directions in a quick, low-pitched voice, a whistle, 
then the sound of wheels rolling swiftly away. That was all, 
but as Alice Wardleigh moved away and mounted the remainder 
of the shallow staircase, her face was like death itself. 

Those wheels were bearing Geoffrey Stafford away, away out 
of her life for evermore ! And they had driven straight over 
that poor, trouble-tossed heart, leaving it crushed and maimed to 
death. 

Well, right had triumphed over wrong, but as yet no happi- 
ness, no rewarding consciousness of good done came to her, only 
a longing to lie down and be at rest for ever. After a sharp, all- 
exerting fight, it is more of rest than of victory won that the 
soldier thinks. 

The stairs were mounted, the wide landing traversed, and on 
the threshold of the door she stood. And there paused — 
horrorstruck 1 For before her, prostrate on the floor, raving in 
the loathing horror of delirium tremens, was her husband — the 
man for whose honour she had parted with love, happiness, all 
that made life worth living, the man who ought to have been 
her shield and protector in this her hour of sorest need ! 

Alice had lived through the horrors of Mr. Wardleigh's 
paroxysm once before. Now, at sight of him, her pale face 
froze into stone ; a hard, reckless look supplanted all other 
expression. The iron had entered into her soul. With perfect 
calmness she crossed the room, rang the bell violently, waited 
till assistance came, and then left the room, after giving a few 
curt directions. She met a servant as she stood irresolute at the 
head of the stairs. The maid had a card tray in her hand, on 
which lay an envelope. 

" I was going to take this to your room, ma'am," said the girl, 
staring hard at her mistress. " I meant to bring it in with your 
tea. It was on the hall table, directed to you. Will you take 
the tea now, ma'am ? " 

Alice took the letter, turned back to her own room, saying : 
" Yes, please, bring me some tea soon," and shut the door. 

She looked long at the letter in her hand, at her name, 
" Mrs. Wardleigh," written in a hurried scrawl, and with the 
ink a little smeared, turned it over, looked at it again, with still 
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that stony glance, that moveless expression, and then she spoke 
aloud. 

** I must read it — I cannot burn it unread — his last words — his 
— last — words. I must just see his name once more — after 
that " 

The sentence remained unfinished, broken off as she broke the 
seal. Only a few short lines, scribbled and smeared as the 
address had been ; just a few words of despairing farewell, brief 
and manly, striving to hide the agony they all the more plainly 
revealed, and then, added on after the signature, as if written as 
a last frantic hope, some sentences followed imploring her, even 
yet, to change her mind. 

" There is time," he wrote, " though I must sail in three days. 
I snail meet the mail train at King's Cross every evening for the 
next three days, as I need not be on board until midnight And 
I shall book a passage for a lady, and secure the services of a 
maid — in case — God forgive me for my hope. If you do not 
come I shall know your love was not strong enough to face all, 
dare all, for me. But I implore you, my heart's one love, to 
trust me and come." 

" Not strong enough ! Ah, my darling, it is just because it is 
so deathlessly strong that I have held out ! I am not, I shall 
not be worthy of your love, I know that, and one day I may 
wake to know j/^w know it too 1 " 

With his signature pressed to the poor, trembling lips, on 
which the words had died away, she paced the room, while her 
heart seemed bursting within her. 

And through two days she fought with this awful temptation, 
struggling to be brave, while every fibre of her being ached to 
madness to hear once more that voice whose slightest word was 
music to her, to feel once more the touch of those strong brown 
hands, and to meet the look of those clear, adoring cy^s. 

The evening of the second day brought her a letter addressed 
in the well-known writing. She tore it open, and read just the 
one short line : 

** Come ; I am waiting still." 

She thrust the note into the bosom of her gown, and with a 
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last despairing hope to regain the courage that had forsaken her, 
she sought her husband, going to him with the feeling that 
perhaps in his presence her wifely duties might grow more 
binding on her. Through those long, torturing hours of her 
agony her husband had raved, and shouted, and sang. He was 
at his worst as the lonely, tortured wife entered his room. But 
no strength came to her there, she only shrank away from the 
blood-curdling horrors of that haunted chamber. 

She was conquered. 

She sat up all that night, collecting together her simple 
jewellery, which had belonged to her before her marriage, when 
she had been Geoffrey's ** sweetheart,'* not Robert Wardleigh's 
wife, and a few more valuable treasures still, the precious relics 
of her lost child, putting them all into her travelling bag with a 
few necessaries for her journey. 

Then she dressed herself in her darkest, simplest gown, and in 
the early dawn of the bitter January morning, wrapped in a 
heavy, fur-lined cloak, she stole forth from the home that had 
lately been to her only a prison-house of misery, and hurried 
rapidly down the steep hill-side towards a distant village. She 
knew she would not run any chance of being recognised there, 
and she meant there to catch the cart that carried the mails to 
the wayside station of Dunocklie. From there she could take 
the train to Airlce, that would bring her in plenty of time to 
catch the mail train as it passed through on its way South. 

The man in charge of the cart wondered at the early 
pedestrian, and set her down as " a lady's maid." He was 
struck with the exceeding pallor of her face, which showed even 
through the thick lace veil she wore. 

Alice was chilled to the bone, and sick with suspense and long 
fasting (for she had quite forgotten, woman-like, to eat anything 
before she started), long before the lumbering conveyance 
reached Dunocklie. The cold was intense, and the snow lay 
many feet deep all around. 

The winter of 1890-91 is not likely to be soon forgotten. 

Alice had heard of the great strike on the Scottish railways, 
and of the confusion and inconvenience arising therefrom,* but 
had not paid much heed to it, but now, as the cart neared 
Dunocklie station, the man beside her remarked : 

" Eh, mem, but I fear me summat's wrong. I see nae train 
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waitin'. And it is alwus waitin* till I comes along with the 
mail-bag." 

" No train ? What do you mean ? " gasped the traveller. 

"You see, mem, the men are on strike, and it's not alwus 
the trains be runnin'. Perhaps not to-day." 

Alice's hands clenched themselves convulsively together as the 
awful idea came to her that perhaps even now in this extremity, 
fate would fight against her in her struggle to escape. Her 
brain seemed to be on fire — she could not think — she could not 
follow any plan consecutively that she tried to start, and, ringing 
in her ears, deafening her, driving out all other thoughts and 
ideas, sounded the words : " He who hesitates, is lost." 

She had hesitated — hesitated too long, till too late — trifled 
with her last chance, and now she was lost — lost ! 

For the man's doleful surmise proved to be a fact There 
was no train going from Dunocklie that day. The one solitary 
occupant of the little white-washed shed, that did duty for 
station-master's room, booking-oflSce and waiting-room all in 
one, strolled out to tell her so, stamping his feet vigorously all 
the time, and hunching his shoulders close up to his ears, as the 
bitter wind whirled about him. 

She stared at him in a dasKd, helpless way for a space, hardly 
grasping his meaning. Then she turned to the driver of the 
mail-cart, imploring him to push on to Airlee to try to catch the 
train for the South there. 

" Try to get extra horses, as many as you can — do anything, 
try anything ! " she cried feverishly. ** I have money, and I will 
pay — only catch that train ! It is a matter of life and death to 
me. I must go by that train." 

Alice went inside the warm little cabin to wait, but the narrow 
confined space drove her frantic, and to the astonishment of the 
stolid, comfort-loving man in charge, he saw her suddenly spring 
from her seat and move quickly to the door. Up and down 
outside on the narrow, snow-cleared track she paced, while the 
leaden minutes flew by, each one an eternity to that waiting 
woman ! 

At last, after an awful period, the man returned, with a fresh- 
looking horse, harnessed as a leader, and ofl* they dashed again, 
on and on, Alice ev^ry now and then entreating her charioteer 
to uge the weary steeds to greater speed ; offering him money 
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that made him stare at her, puzzled to know how she could 
command such a sum, and be willing to throw it away in this 
" feckless fashion." 

And now they reached the summit of the last hill, and there, 
far down beneath them was Airlee station, distinctly to be seen. 

But between them and their goal stretched a long, dangerously 
precipitous road, now coated over with a glassy sheet of ice. 
The poor horses struggled bravely on, slipping often, but righting 
themselves again gallantly. 

Suddenly, on the clear, frosty air, sounded the shrill whistle 
of an approaching train. The leader started, tossed his head, 
trembled with fright, darted forward, lost his footing and came 
with a crash to the ground. 

" Eh, mem, it's all up with us this time ! " cried the driver, as 
he sprang from his seat 

" Oh, no, no ! " exclaimed the distracted woman, " let me help 
you ! Perhaps he is not hurt." 

And with a spring she was on the ground beside the plunging 
beast. 

" Done for, for this journey, mem," was the brief reply. 

Up through the crisp air from the valley beneath them, 
clanged out the sharp peal of th^ station-bell, sounding above 
the snorting and puffing of the engine as the train pulled up at 
Airlee station, but more loudly still, more cuttingly clear rang 
through Alice's head the words : 

" If you do not come I shall know your love is not strong 
enough to face all, dare all, for me." 

And now he would never know 1 She was defeated, driven 
back from the rapturous prospect of happiness, and love, and 
him, to the awful life she had that morning hoped to leave for 
ever. 

Fate was against her — **the stars in their courses fought, 
against" her! With another ear-piercing shriek, the train 
moved on. She strained her eyes to watch the black, moving 
object that shewed out so distinctly against the surrounding 
whiteness, watched it till it passed away, a thin snake, then a 
dim speck in the distance. Then she put her hand to her side, 
gasped, tried to utter a few words, and fell lifeless in the snow, 
a small, huddled heap, the one low word escaping from the 
stiffening, death-like lips : 
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. " Lost ! " 

And she knew not that by the very losing of that train, she 
was not lost, but saved ! " 

In the misty fog of the cold evening, the same darkly-clad 
form that had left Glenberrig ere the dawn came with slow, 
weary steps up the long steep drive. 

As, his mistress entered the wide old hall, the man-servant, 
who had given her admittance, fairly started at the ghastly 
pallor of the haggard, weary face, from out of which the wide, 
despairing eyes looked with such a dazed, unseeing gaze. 

She walked steadily past him up the hall. How strangely 
quiet and neglected it all appeared ! And how peculiarly and 
quickly the man had vanished, almost stealthily creeping away ! 
Did they know the errand on which she had gone, and did they 
look upon her, not as defeated and despairing, but as dis- 
honoured 1 

Oh, how lonely she felt, how unutterably lonely! Such 
loneliness would drive her mad, if she were not mad already ! 

She rang the bell to summon her maid, and waited, standing 
outlined against the heavy plush curtain that hung over the 
dining-room door. 

But instead of the woman appearing, her husband's valet 
answered her. 

The moment she saw him, she knew something unusual must 
have taken place. 

"What is it. Barker?" 

" Oh, ma'am — the master ** 

He paused. His face was very pale, and he looked bewildered 
and at a loss. 

"Yes, is he worse? Have you telegraphed for Doctor 
Dimock ? But you are better than any doctor, Barker ! " 

She threw oif her tight-fitting hat, and pushed back her damp 
hair from her aching forehead. 

" The master, please ma'am," his voice sank to that mysterious 
whisper that seems inseparable from calamity of any sort, " he 
died at half-past ten this morning." . 

And that was the hour she ought to have caught the London 
train at Air lee ! 

" Leave me ! " she said, quickly and monotonously. 
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By " the strike " had she been saved ! 

A higher power than her own weak woman's passion -swayed 
will had guided her destiny, and her honour was left spotless. 

Surely we may surmise that Alice, no longer Wardleigh, will 
spend her next Christmas many, many thousand miles away 
from snow-bound, railway-blocked Scotland, among the sunny, 
orange-scented groves of Florida — happy at last ! 

Meg Dyan. 

an Tllnfortunate 3e0t 

By Mrs. E. M. Davy. 
Author of " Jack Dudley's Wife," "A Prince of Como," etc, etc 

It is fifteen years since the tragic episode in my life happened 
which I am about to relate ; and fifteen years ago I was young, 
thoughtless, and therefore happy. 

Two years previously my father had died in India, leaving me 
to the guardianship of his dearest friend. 

I was at school in Paris when my hitherto unknown guardian, 
GeofTrey Dene, came to see me. He was a bachelor of grave 
demeanour, and forty years of age, yet nevertheless, after paying 
a great many visits to the pretty, piquante little school-girl, for 
such I am told I was, he made up his mind that the easiest way 
of taking care of his friend's daughter was to marry her. He 
proposed to me through my schoolmistress ; and I, charmed at 
the idea of quitting the schoolroom for a house of my own, most 
eagerly accepted him. 

The marriage took place in Paris, and, after a brief Continental 
tour, we came to England and settled down at Dene Hall, in 
Northshire. 

At first all went merrily as the proverbial marriage bell. I 
was delighted with the quaint, old-fashioned house, the home- 
farm, long country rides with my husband ; everything. 

But, alas, too soon a change came over the spirit of my 
dream. 

I began to miss my young companions ; to find county society 
cold and formal — my husband grave and silent. 

For distraction I had long talks with the housekeeper, Mrs, 
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Reed, and learned from her that Mr. Dene had only one living 
relative — the son of a cousin who had broken faith with him to 
marry an Italian; that he loved this young man more than 
anything else on earth, and was now fretting because he never 
heard from him, nor knew his whereabouts. 

My story opens on a lovely afternoon in June. 

I had wandered down the chestnut avenue, with the first real 
shadow of discontent creeping into my heart, and stood leaning 
against the low wooden gate that divided the Dene grounds from 
the high road. 

I took no heed of the fine panorama of wood and dale and 
moorland, backed by the distant range of Cheviot Hills that lay 
before me ; I was thinking solely of my grievance. I had been 
married to Geoffrey Dene twelve months, and though my love 
for him and his for me was an undoubted fact, still he made 
no companion of me, but treated me as though I were a child. 

Only that morning he had gone from home on some elec- 
tioneering business, telling me he would not return until next day. 
I had asked him to explain the business, but .he said politics 
could not interest me ; and, kissing me in his usually undemon- 
strative fashion, added, "Amuse yourself, my child," and rode 
away. 

I was thinking over all this when my reverie was suddenly 
disturbed. Looking up, I saw on the other side of the gate a 
young oian. 

One glance at the pale, delicate features and dark, Italian eyes 
was sufficient ; I had seen his portrait, and knew intuitively who 
it was, even before he raised his hat and said : 

" I am Mr. Dene's cousin, Cyril Donati. Surely you must be 
his ward, Miss Brendon ? " 

" I am so sorry Mr. Dene is from home and does not return 
until to-morrow ! " I exclaimed, feeling it impossible to explain 
everything at once. 

" That is not of the least consequence," said he, as we entered 
the gate and walked up the avenue side by side. " I can make 
myself perfectly at home here. So you are Mina Brendon, the 
'little schoolgirl* who had been left to my cousin's care just 
before I set out on my travels ! I had promised I would return 
at the end of a year and take an interest in the estate as the 
prospective heir, but preferred knocking about the world ; and 
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for the last twelve months have been such a wanderer that no 
letters reached me. Why, I did not even know that Geoffrey 
had taken you to live with him, or possibly^ " 

" A great many things may happen in twelve months, Mr. 
Donati. Supposing you came back to find Mr. Dene — 
married ! " 

" I could not suppose anything half so wildly improbable as 
that ! " he answered, with a nonchalant laugh. 

" No ? Perhaps you would rather your cousin did not 
marry ? " 

"Why, of course. It might make all the difference in the 
world to me. But I am sure that will never happen." 

" Don't make so sure. Only suppose " 

"That we dispatch the dog-cart to the station for my be- 
longings. Miss Brendon," said Mr. Donati decisively, as we 
reached the Hall. 

Of course I acquiesced ; the order was given. 

Then I shot a swift, side-long glance at my companion, and 
for a few seconds became lost in thought. A great temptation 
seized me. Should I, or should I not, yield to it ? 

My mind was still wavering in the balance when, by some 
most unlucky chance my husband's last words, " amuse yourself," 
recurred to me. They turned the scale. The wife forgot herself 
in the schoolgirl. What fun it would be — what a lovely story to 
tell my school companions in Paris ! And then and there I 
determined to be simply Mina Brendon, and to keep up the joke 
just as long as circumstances might allow. 

With this end in view, I sought Mrs. Reed, the garrulous 
housekeeper, and unfolded to her my plan, beseeching her aid. 
I took off my wedding-ring, which, ever since the day that 
Geoffrey placed it there, had never left my finger. I even spent 
extra time over my toilette, and descended to the drawing- 
room as the dinner-gong sounded, overflowing with spirits at the 
prospective pleasure. 

Cyril Donati did not disappoint me. I found him a delightful 
companion. He spoke English perfectly, with just sufficient 
accent to lend to a peculiarly melodious voice an additional 
charm. His manner was deferential and frank, with a "we 
understand each other" air about it that won my confidence 
completely. 
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Dinner was soon over, then we adjourned to the music-room 
and sang and played, and chatted far into the night. Already 
I had spoken of the dull life I led, of Geoffrey's frequent 
absences, and when at length we agreed to separate, I exclaimed 
impetuously : 

" I wish you had been here always, Mr. Donati. I should 
never have been dull then ! " 

" Would you like me to remain ? " he asked, as he held my 
hand. 

•* Indeed, yes,*' I answered unhesitatingly. 

" Then unless you order me to go, I will remain for ever. I 
have only known you a few short hours, carissimay but I swear 
to you that from this moment your will shall be my law." 

So saying, he stooped and kissed my hand,and with a laughing 
"a demainl' I left him. 



II. 

Next day my first waking thought was of Cyril Donati and 
the charming little comedy in which I found myself playing the 
leading part. 

We had a long ride together after breakfast, and the hours 
jfled only too swiftly. 

Towards evening I began to watch for my husband's return, 
and on seeing him ride up the avenue I ran to meet him in the 
hall. 

" Geoffrey, do you know who has come ? " I exclaimed 
eagerly, holding up my face for his customary kiss. " Cyril 
Donati!" 

A sudden light sprung into his eyes, an unwonted smile broke 
on his lips. 

" Mina," he said gently, " you must be very good to the boy. 
Remember always that I love him as though he were my son." 

" We are the best of friends already," I answered, " but don't 
go to him yet, Geoffrey," and I laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm. "Let me tell you something first. When Mr. Donati 
arrived yesterday, he had no idea that you were married. He 
called me Miss Brendon. It amused me in your absence to 
keep up the joke, and he believes still that I am Mina 
Brendon." 
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" Is it possible ? " my husband asked, in a tone of annoyance 
and anger that perfectly astounded me. ** Do I understand 
aright, that you — my wife— have played this sorry jest ? " 

" Don't look — don't speak to me like that, Geoffrey ! Surely 
there was no harm ? " I cried. 

" No harm ! " he echoed, then, muttering something of which 
the words " childish folly " alone were audible, he turned away, 
and I stood still where Geoffrey left me, chilled and disappointed 
that what I had regarded as such a simple joke could be treated 
so seriously. 

Presently, however, my spirits rose as I heard Cyrirs voice 
speaking to my husband, and I felt certain that a few words 
from him would put all right. But in this, alas, I was mistaken ; 
for when next we met, Mr. Donati had learned the truth, and 
his manner had changed from the old bonne camaraderie to 
ceremonious politeness. 

As the days went on, I could bear this state of things no 
longer. The fact was, Cyril's coldness and persistent avoidance 
of me chafed me, and I was determined to have an explanation. 

I told Geoffrey I was sorry for what had occurred and that I 
would apologise to Cyril. My husband appeared pleased ; he 
even took me into his confidence, and gave as reasons for wishing 
me to show kindness to Cyril the delicate organisation of the 
Italian side of his character, and the fact that hid he remained 
unmarried Cyril would naturally have been his heir. 

Although Cyril had been avoiding me, I easily found the 
opportunity I sought ; possibly Geoffrey had paved the way. 

" Won't you forgive me, Cousin Cyril ? " I asked, going up to 
him smilingly. 

" Yes," he replied, fixing his dark melancholy eyes upon me, 
" on one condition ; that to me you will be Mina Brendon still ? " 

Of what consequence was it by what name he regarded me 
so long as we were friends again and my husband pleased ? I 
said something to this effect, and treated the affair more lightly 
than he appeared to do. The result was apparently all that 
could be desired. My husband showed his approval of the re- 
conciliation, and for some time after this I think I felt happier 
than I had ever done in my life before. 

But there comes an end to all things, to happiness and even 
to misery, as this tale will show. 
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Imperceptibly, at first, and most insidiously, a chahge crept 
into Cyrirs behaviour towards me. 

In Geoffrey's presence it was as it had ever be^n, but when 
we were alone together it assumed an earnestness, a meaning, 
that caused me — inexperienced girl as I was — both surprise and 
pain. 

He read Italian poetry to me, translating as he went on. 
Love was ever the theme ; love — wild and passionate — ^such as 
I had never dreamed of, but which he assured me existed, and 
that the time would come when I should know. 

At length, one day, I summoned courage and spoke up. 

" I am so weary of these love poems, Cyril," I said. " Do let 
us read something else." 

" Ah ! that is because the soul in you is not yet awakened 

" I don't understand, and I don't wish to hear anything more 
about it," I said, rising from the garden-seat where we had been 
sitting, and looking straight at him, added, " I love my 
husband! " 

" Poverina ! Do you call that love ? " 

" Mr. Donati, you forget to whom you are speaking ! " I cried 
hotly. 

"I forget nothing," he answered, slowly and emphatically. 
'* Nothing. I am speaking to the girl, who, under false colours, 
stole my heart the first day we met, and who has promised to 
be Mina Brendon to me still." 

"And she now retracts that promise," I exclaimed, with 
spirit ; then, excited, flushed and angry, left him, and re-entered 
the house. 

An hour or two later, Geoffrey came to me, with a cold, stern 
look upon his face. 

" Mina," said he, " already I have begged, now I insist that 
you show more courtesy to my guest" 

" Geoffrey, a guest departs, but Cyril Donati stays " 

* And shall stay for ever if I choose. Child ! would you make 
me, for a whim of yours, break the vow I have made to befriend 
this boy ? When will you be woman enough to understand the 
duties of a wife ? " 

" Has Cyril complained of me ? " 

"He has." 
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I caught my breath quickly. As soon as I could speak, I said : 

" And is it your wish, Geoffrey, that I remain friendly with 
this . . . your guest, whatever happens? That I walk with 
him, read with him, sing and talk with him, as though he were 
my brother ? " 

" It is more than my wish — that has already been disregarded 
Mina. It is my command." 

" Suppose, Geoffrey " — I went nearer to him, my cheeks burn- 
ing, my eyes brimming over with a rush of tears. " Suppose he 
misunderstood such . . . such close intimacy to mean more than 
friendship ? Suppose he thought to . . . to . . . behave — 
forgetting you — as though he were my lover ? " 

My husband started, and drew back with an air of disgust and 
anger, as he replied : 

"These ideas must be the fruit of your foreign education, 
Mina. An Englishwoman's mind would not be so perverted as 
to think such thoughts, still less to speak them. As to Cyril, 
thank heaven I can trust to his honour as to my own." 

"Geof, dear Geof! do not leave me so!" I cried in a broken 
voice, as he ' turned away. " Kiss me, kiss me, dear ; and since 
you exact it, I promise — I promise faithfully to do as you desire 
me.'' 

He gave the asked-for kiss, but it was one that chilled me to 
the heart. Then, his face softening suddenly, he said, looking at 
me sorrowfully : 

" Your eyes meet mine with the innocence of a child ; they 
ought to be the index of a mind as pure. And yet — the words 
I heard just now . . . would to God I could forget my wife had 
spoken them ! " 

" Try to forget them," I whispered, clinging to him. " In pity 
forget them and forgive me ! Never again will I think such 
thoughts. You shall see from to-day that I vi'^ prove how much 
I love you." 

And thus it came about that I was forced to continue an 
intimacy with Cyril, which, instead of being pleasurable as 
heretofore, now became a task — a task most painful. And there 
were moments when, in place of the sisterly love I had borne 
him, my feelings were almost approaching those of hate. The 
double part I was forced to play began to tell upon my spirits 
and my health. 
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One glorious autumn morning my husband was on the point 
of departing to visit some distant friends. He would not return 
till evening. 

" Take Cyril with you," I longed to say, as I stood outside the 
hall door to see him set out. Suppressing the wish, the words I 
spoke were scarcely less ill-judged, considering what had passed 
before." 

" O, Geof ! how can you like to leave me all alone ? " 

" Alone ? Have you not Cyril ? Good-bye, my children, 
both." 

To please him, I held out my hand to Cyril, and for a moment 
we stood together thus. 

The sun shone brilliantly, the sky was of a dazzling blue ; all 
nature seemed rejoicing that glorious autumn day. Surely it 
was without reason that my heart felt sad ! 

As Geoffrey rode down the chestnut avenue, he turned round 
in the saddle and waved his hand and smiled — smiled on the 
opening of the tragedy that was to follow. 



HK 



As soon as Geoffrey was out of sight, I drew my hand — a little 
impatiently perhaps — from CyriTs. 

" You will be good to me to-day, Minina mia ? " he asked 
beseechingly. 

"'As good as you deserve, Cyril," I answered ; then I accom- 
panied him, by his request, to the music-room, and we sang 
together for some time. 

But a heavy cloud weighed on my spirits — a foreboding of 
evil I could not shake off. Cyril, also, was silent and distrait ; 
and once, in the act of turning suddenly, I surprised a dangerous 
gleam in his eyes, which, for the moment, frightened me ; but 
nothing further occurred to distress or offend me. 

At last he took leave of me, saying he was going for a solitary 
ride. 

How thankful I was at this ! I began to think that he might 
be coming to his senses ; unless indeed Geoffrey's idea was the 
correct one, and it was my own perverted mind that had miscon- 
strued things. 

But, alas, the explanation came only too quickly. 

, 26 
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In the afternoon a letter was brought me by my maid. Mr. 
Donati, she said, had given it to her before he went out riding, 
but had charged her not to let me have it until some two hours 
later ; and as she left the room I broke open the envelope 
wondering what it could contain. 

Great heaven ! Well may I have had a presentiment of 
evil! 

The import of what I read was so terrible that at first I felt 
completely dazed. But I soon saw the gravity of the situation 
and the need for immediate action. One moment only I stood 
irresolute. The next, trembling with excitement and indigna- 
tion, I set my teeth hard into my lip, sat down, and wrote the 
following letter : 

"My Husband, 

" Reatd this letter written to me by the man you have 
regarded as a son. See how, in :it, he swears to kill himself 
unless I meet him at the time and place he names. It may not 
be in my power to save him, only I know this : he whom you 
love more than me, shall not die because of me. I go to meet 
him now. May God watch over me and you, my husband, 
whom I love so well, that I have borne, as you will see, even 
indignity for your sake." 

I placed Cyril's letter sealed in mine upon my husband's table 
where he would see them immediately on his return. Then I 
put on my riding-dress and ordered round my horse. 

Having ridden at a moderate pace for about a mile, I bade 
the groom, who followed me, go back. When he was out of 
sight I galloped off in the direction named by Cyril. Why had 
he chosen a rendezvous so distant ? Gallop as I might, scarcely 
could I be there in time. 

I counted fifteen milestones, and at length came in sight of 
the appointed spot, a lonely way-side inn. It had once been a 
coaching house on the old London road. 

A man, apparently on the look-out, came forward quickly to 
hold my horse, and the host, who was standing in the shadow of 
the door, assisted me to dismount. 

" You are Mrs. Dene, and come to see Mr. Donati ? " inquired 
the landlord. 
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I bowed my head. 

" It is well. He has been asking for you a hundred times. 
He has not an hour to live." 

At this announcement, so abrupt, so terrible, I almost lost 
my senses. Dazed and giddy I caught at the door-post for 
support 

" Tell me — tell me quickly what has happened 1 ** I gasped. 

" The poor young gentleman arrived on horseback, and 
appeared to have had some seizure on the way ; he was so 
exhausted he had to be lifted from the saddle. We carried him 
upstairs and sent off for a doctor, but the messenger had some 
miles to go to seek one and has not yet returned. It is all one. 
Unhappily the gentleman has heart disease, like that which my 
poor brother died of. I know too well the signs. Not all the 
doctors in the land could save him. He desired that when you 
came you should be left alone with him." 

We mounted the stairs. Some person — the landlord's wife 
perhaps — passed out of the room as I entered it, and the next 
moment I saw Cyril. 

How my heart softened towards him as I saw him lying there 
upon the bed, so weak, so worn, so death-like I His riding-coat 
had been removed ; he lay with it spread over him on the 
patched quilt. The sunset light streamed in through the 
diamond-shaped panes, irradiating with a strange unearthly 
glow the outline of his delicately chiselled features. 

I seated myself by the bedside, and taking up a fan I saw 
there, waved it gently to and fro before the poor, wan face. 

Presently, the great hoHow eyes of Cyril opened and rested 
for a moment, half fearfully, on mine. Then they brightened 
suddenly. 

" I was sure you would come, Minina mia, when I used that 
threat," he whispered, but so low and feebly, it was necessary to 
bend my head quite close to hear him. " I loved you passion- 
ately from the first, and meant that you should bear your share 
of suffering for the trick that you had played me. I knew of 
my malady, but little thought the cold hand would have touched 
me yet" After a pause, he said more feebly, " You will stay 
with me, Carissima ? " 

Deeply repentant, I answered quickly : 

" I will stay with you, Cyril." 
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** Until the sunset," he whispered ; and the unchecked tears 
rolling down my cheeks, fell, I fear, upon the hand I held. 

For a little while he lay with closed eyes, motionless; the 
convulsive pressure with which he held my hand alone testifying 
he was conscious of my presence. Presently, looking at me long 
and earnestly, he gasped : 

« Kiss me, dear." 

After that, gradually the hold upon my hand relaxed. I felt, 
rather than knew, that all was over. A shadow had fallen on 
the little room. The sun had set. 

Then I pressed my lips once more to the forehead of the man 
whom my husband had so loved, and laying my face down upon 
the bed, I wept. 

What time elapsed I know not, but the sudden opening of the 
door caused me to raise my head. Looking up bewildered, 
dazed with grief, I saw — my husband. 

How I trembled when I caught sight of his face. It was 
white — white and livid as that of the dead man by whose side I 
was still kneeling ; but it had not the calm expression of the 
dead. It was full of fierce, angry passion and resentment He 
held a letter in one hand ; the other, thrust into the bosom of 
his coat, was drawn forth even as I looked. In it was a small 
revolver. 

Before he had time to utter a single word, I darted forward, 
and snatching the weapon from him : " O, Geof, Geof," I cried 
distractedly, " speak not, think not, evil of the dead." 

The next instant I should have fallen, but Geoffrey caught 
me in his arms. 

»♦♦♦•♦♦ 

I was happy with my husband after that. Sorrow drew us to 
each other, and the barrier fell for ever. 

His was a noble soul; he blamed himself for all. I was a 
child no longer — even in Geoffrey's eyes — nor could he any 
more reproach me with the term. I was a woman, with the 
serene sad happiness that has been bought in the world's ma^rt 
and paid for — paid for with a price ! 
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picture Xiflbting. 

By HUME NISBET. 
Author of " Life and Nature Studies," &c. 

To the art-worker, whether his materials be palette and brushes, 
or camera and dry plates, the subject which we have at present 
to deal with, must ever hold the first place in his consideration. 

Lighting is the art of placing the sitter, or choosing the land- 
scape under the most favourable aspects for eflfect. 

From this we are able to grasp the form in all its firmness, and 
see the finest play of colour, or, if ignorant, embody only a dis- 
jointed object, apparently badly drawn because badly lighted, 
with the finest passages of colour, and all the poetry and pathos 
of our intentions, lost through lack of a little consideration. 

Sojne painters in breaking from the Academy rules, show their 
independence and immature audacity by revealing to the public 
ugly slant-laws and unpoetic phases of realism ; but with those 
who discard knowledge for a purpose, we have at present nothing 
to do, our task being to speak about a few of the necessary lines 
of action, and to prove their utility by the effects as seen in 
Nature every day and in the works of those men who have left 
a halo round their names by their faithful adherence to the laws 
and truthful translations of the revelations of Nature ; for the 
great men of the past and present are those who grew strong by 
looking on the face of this divine mother, and the little men who 
are forgotten or may be passing into oblivion, being those who 
were mighty in their own conceit, who depended only on them- 
selves and hearkened weakly to the chirruping of flatterers. 

This point I wish to place before you rigidly, the unflinching 
adherence to Nature, for it is a much wiser thing to risk forget- 
fulness by the faithful rendering of common-place effects and 
forms, than to lose yourselves altogether, seeking after a beauty 
that is not of heaven or earth. In the first case you may be 
passed over without comment, yet you know that you have used 
the one talent bestowed upon you, and if so, you cannot die 
altogether unknown ; but in the other case you will, only startle 
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a crowd, as the fiery meteor may startle, to drop out of sight 
without a trace, excepting, it may be, the trace of a stain. 

In h'ght and shade there are what we may term phenomenal 
laws, as rigid in their demands as those rules which can be 
regulated by measurement and proportion, and which the artist 
ought to observe as closely as he may do the more ordinary or 
every-day phases of lighting ; for example, a fly darting suddenly 
from the deep shadow into the strong light will in the first 
startled glance assume the proportions of a crow. 

In a picture of the Tercentenary Students' Torch-light Proces- 
sion of Edinburgh 1884, I intentionally made the horses and 
portions of the crowd unduly large, on the same principle as the 
exaggeration of the fly. 

My reasons for doing so were just, and strictly according to 
the reality of a momentary effect ; I state my reasons in order to 
show you that I was right in doing so, and also because I daresay 
this may be one of the objections to my treatment of this par- 
ticular subject. I take up the position of a spectator whose pupils 
have been dilated by the semi-darkness, and, with imagination 
active, is suddenly startled by the flaring and irregular flashing of 
theVaving torches ; shadows dart up to colossal proportions, also 
prominent objects, such as the mounted police, and it is only 
by means of this distortion of size that I have been able to give 
motion to the crowd, along with the weirdness of such an effect. 

I would ask all who have seen a torchlight procession to recal 
the sensation as closely as they can ; when the first burst of 
torcMight came upon them, for that is the moment I have at- 
tempted to fix upon my canvas ; and those^who have not seen a 
large crowd under these conditions may imagine what it would 
be like by the aid of fire or torchlights which they have seen at 
at other times, I would ask you to exercise the faculties of 
memory or imagination while I give you a brief description of 
the emotions it roused in my mind as one of the many thousand 
spectators, and the effect it had upon my seeing faculties, which 
will enable you to comprehend my motives for working as I did, 
preferring the strict reality of the instantaneous phase or impres- 
sion to the actuality of the known form. (This I give you, not 
as an apology or explanation for my picture, but as the nearest 
illustration I can think about, at present, of one of the pheno- 
minal laws of lighting.) 
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VVc were standing upon a house roof, looking over the city. 
Right and left lay Princes Street, with the Mound at our feet, and 
Scott's monument in the middle distance. 

Most of the time we were in darkness, with the exception of 
one or two straggling candles at windows here and there, at wide 
intervals. A mellow glow at the south end of the North Bridge, 
a blue light behind the Monument, an occasional rocket fizzing 
from Calton Hill, also faintly illumined with white and blue fire, 
into the umbcr-tinted darkness of that starless, cloud-bulging sky, 
and the alternating glaring from Hanover Street, of rose-coloured, 
white and green lights, which dyed the upturned faces of the 
crowd and the columns of the Institution in a broad line with the 
scarlet or emerald colour of the fire then burning, for a few 
pulsating moments of eye-nerve-straining. 

Then fell a deeper wave of darkness as the light passed from us, 
rushing over the heaving masses below, from whence rose up that 
sympathetic thrilling sound which ever grips and holds the 
hearts of a crowd like one heart ; and over the houses, with 
their lights dashed out for a moment by the passing away of 
that more intense light, all preparing mc for the fantastic 
sight we were waiting upon. 

Then increased the murmuring, louder in its hoarseness with the 
sound of many feet trampling, and as we looked towards the North 
Bridge, where the lamp-lights showed faintly, the yellow glare 
of the advancing torches gilded the sides of the opposite shops, 
while the houses on this side became more jetty in their inter- 
vening blackness, and in another moment they were blazing 
over the parapet of the bridge with a motion like the walking 
of a centipede of fire, and so on, with the slow appearance 
which distance always gives to all rapid motion, the procession 
crossed the bridge, hid behind the shops and houses between 
the Bridge and Princes Street, reappeared again by the Post 
Office, gliding along to Calton Hill, paused a moment, turned 
round, and came towards us, foreshortened, but growing vaster 
as they neared, until, with a sudden burst, they were rolling 
along beneath us, a heaving mass of upturned faces, crimson- 
tinted, with a river of yellow light roaring along the centre, 
white flames with orange terminations and wreaths of blurring 
rose and purple smoke, coats reversed, shirt sleeves, or bare 
arms waving about the torch-sticks ; smut-grimed faces, more 
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like sweeps' than students*, with here and there a colossal blue- 
vestured guardian angel of order, bestriding an exaggerated horse. 
This is how it appeared to me and how I treated my picture, 
as 1 conceived it ought to be treated ; not as I knew the men 
and horses to be men and horses, but like the perturbed legions 
of spectres they for the moment became — ghosts of giants and 
dwarfs, and other strange forms like those extinct monsters of 
the past, all whirling madly past me, a vision of passion and 
flame crossing a chaos of darkness ; an invasion of demons, 
unreal yet fascinating — a nightmare of glittering phantasmagoria 
of light and shadow, blending colour with intense blackness. 

In this illustration I have given you the two most direct 
specimens of lighting a picture that I can think of; in the one 
portion you have the light coming from behind and making the 
objects stand out dark, as in sunrises, sunsets, moonlights, or 
artificial lights behind figures ; in the other portion you have the 
light thrown into the picture, as from the spectator, as in open 
daylight, sunshine or lamplight effects, when the light is in front, 
and shadows fall behind or from the side. 

I have divided both effects as equally as they can be divided 
into light and shadow, the light occupying an equal space with the 
dark. These are by no means the most satisfactory methods of 
dividing a picture, as they are apt to be mannered and fixed ; 
what I would rather advise is to allow either shadow or light to 
predominate — shadow if force is required, light if air and 
delicacy are the aims you wish to strive for. Yet, as they 
contain within them the primal divisions of all lighting, they are 
the most appropriate for my present purpose. 

In both eflects, the treatment is extremely simple, yet in the 
one, when the light comes from behind, simplicity and directness 
are the more strictly necessary ; indeed in painting a subject 
with the light from the back, the energy of the painter should 
principally be directed to the gradation of the shadows from 
misty distance to direct foreground, having as few lights as can 
be dispensed with for the sake of form. 

In the other, the time of day must be considered with the 
direction of the light, so that it may pass directly and con- 
sistently throughout all parts of the picture. 
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There is one strict rule I would have you bear in mind when 
sketching outside ; remember that the whole of your picture only 
represents a second of time, the flapping of a drop-shutter 
over an instantaneous plate ; it will never be like nature if the 
light upon one part falls half-an-hour before the light falls on 
another portion ; so in planning out the dispositions of your 
light you must do as the photographic camera does. Fix one 
second upon the plate of your memory all over the scene, and 
try to work up to this second. 

The mechanical worker who thinks he is a much more con- 
scientious artist and lover of nature than the impressionist, 
because he sits down with his palette and canvas to his easel 
before nature, six or ten hours at a stretch, is much more unfaithful, 
even to the image he so patiently tries to copy, than the impres- 
sionist, who, glancing rapidly and comprehensively round, makes 
a few swift notes, catches the spirit of the effect, and depends 
upon his memory, or a faithful photograph of his image for his 
detail afterwards. We may blink at this as much as wc choose, 
yet pre-Raphaelitism must come to its proper place in good time, 
and be shut in with the antique casts of the schoolroom, with 
the young men and women student days, shut in along with their 
cross -hatchings and point-stipplings to be laid carefully in their 
boxes along with their gold, silver, and bronze medals, and other 
school prizes, when they come out to face flesh and blood, 
broad daylight, and the world that will not wait upon the 
crotchet meshes of meaningless patience. 

I would not have a painter work a single line without having 
a direct meaning for that line ; not only a direct meaning, but a 
very potent intention, which cannot be laid aside without injur- 
ing all the other parts of the composition ; so in lighting, I wish 
to impress upon all the necessity for the strictest economy in 
the placing of the lights and shadows ; too much protestation 
will even weaken an assurance, so also too many lights will 
destroy the effect of light. 

The other day I passed along a road when the sun was 
shining, a broad day-lighty forenoon sun effect, and yet that 
stretch of road only received the full force of it on one portion ; 
silver-grey, it spread from my feet into distance ; in mid-distance 
it took the gleam of quicksilver upon it, growing blue-grey as it 
receded, and fawn-coloured as it neared me, darkening with the 
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ruts and markings of the foreground — detail always produces 
darkness, unless the light shines full and nearly upon it, and then 
it will be filled with acute shadow and strong light. 

Let us divide our present subject, as Burnet has done, into 
five parts — light, half-light, middle-tint, half-dark, and dark. 

He tells us that, " When a picture is chiefly composed of light 
and half-light, the dark will have more force and point ; but, 
without the help of strong colour to give it solidity, it will be apt 
to look feeble ; and when a picture is composed mainly of dark 
and half-dark, the lights will be more brilliant, but they will be 
apt to look spotty for want of half-light to spread and connect 
them, and the piece be in danger of becoming black and heavy ; 
and when a picture is composed chiefly of middle tint, the dark 
and light portions have a more equal chance of coming into 
notice, but the general effect is in danger of being common and 
insipid. 

" Light and shade are capable of producing many results, but 
the three principal are relief, harmony and breadth. By the 
first, the artist is enabled to give his works the distinctness and 
solidity of Nature, the second is the result of a union and 
consent of one part with another, and the third, a general 
breadth, is the necessary attendant on extent and magnitude. 
A judicious management of these three properties is to be found 
in the best pictures of the Italian, Venetian, and Flemish schools, 
and ought to employ the most attentive examination of the 
student, for by giving too much relief, he will produce a dry, 
hard effect ; by too much softness and blending of the parts, 
woolliness and insipidity ; and in a desire to preserve a breadth 
of effect, he may produce flatness. 

" Relief is most necessary in large works ; as their being 
seen from a greater distance than easel pictures, prevents them 
looking harsh or cutting, and gives them that sharpness and 
clearness of effect so necessary to counteract heaviness. 

Not only the works of Raphael and those of the Italian 
school possess this quality, but we find it in the greatest per- 
fection in the pictures of Paulo Veronese and Tintoretto ; and 
even the larger works of Titian and Correggio have a flatness 
and precision which we look for in vain in the succeeding 
school of Caracci and their disciples, Guido excepted. 
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" Harmony, or a union of the different parts of a composition, 
depends upon the intermediate parts serving as a link or chain, 
either by conveying a sensation of the same colours with those 
in immediate contact, or by neutralizing and breaking down the 
harsh asperities of the two extremes, and thus producing a 
connexion or agreement. Breadth of effect is only to be pro- 
duced by a great extent of light or shade pervading the pic- 
ture. If an open daylight appearance is intended, such as we 
see in Cuyp, etc., it will be best produced by leaving out part 
of the middle tint, and allowing a greater spread of light and 
half-light ; this will also give the darks the relative force which 
they possess in nature. If a breadth of shadow is required, 
such as we find in Rembrandt, etc., the picture ought to be made 
up! of middle tint and half-dark. In the one treatment the 
dark ought to tell sharp and cutting, which is the characteristic 
of sturdy daylight ; in the other, the light ought to appear 
powerful and brilliant, enveloped in masses of obscurity." 

Burnet, in his treatise, gives also examples of light and shade 
taken from the different masters. Light coming from the centre 
in a bright spot or focus, with darkness surrounding it, as in 
some of the Dutch pictures, where the light comes through a 
window, from a bright fire, a lamp or a candle, the effect will 
be a splash of white upon a ground of dark grey and black ; 
light coming from behind, where the effect is open air with the 
ground light and the dark work starting out 

Light falling diagonally, almost equally divided, the light 
portion with the dark. 

Light striking into the picture, and falling upon the most 
prominent object, if in a room, the effect will be dark back- 
ground ; if outside; gloomy skies as in autumn, winter or storm 
effects. In landscape, this effect is apt to produce solemnity, 
weirdness or grandeur; if in a room, the sombre yet rich 
depth of Rembrandt. 

Light falling perpendicularly and horizontally, as in door- 
ways and narrow passages, where the light comes in with 
difficulty. 

Light striking across the picture horizontally, as in sunrises, 
when the ground is in shadow. 

Light striking sharply on one side, as when a lantern picture 
is thrown obliquely against a wall, making the nearest edge 
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sharp s^ainst a deep dark and drifting into shadow by degrees, 
thus founding the principles of light and shadow. Light-acute, 
half-light, middle-tint, dark-acute, half-dark and middle-tint. 
Burnet gives a great number of examples to prove the justice 
of his theory, which to give here would only be a loss of time 
as they repeat those different orders of lighting, yet I may with 
benefit quote the wise advices of Rubens to his students, where 
he says, " Begin by painting in your shadows lightly, taking care 
that no white is suffered to glide into them, for it is the poison 
of a picture except in the lights ; if ever your shadows are cor- 
rupted by the introduction of this baneful colour, your tones will 
no longer be warm and transparent, but heavy and leady. It 
is not the same in the lights, they may be loaded with colour as 
much as you think proper." 

A sheet of white paper or a clean piece of primed canvas 
will give us a good idea of the value of shadow : make a stain 
upon any portion of its surface, say two shades deeper grey than 
the canvas, and you have the effect of light and half-tint. In 
open air effects be sparing of your darks, so that strength and 
force will be the consequence. 

A sheet of grey tone paper is about the best medium to im- 
press upon you the value of tone. Make a mark with white 
chalk and a few darks and the ground will give all the other 
qualifying powers needful, the fewer markings you make, the 
more strength you must get in your effect. 

In planning your picture, your first care, after the form has 
been seen to, is to ascertain where the lights are to come from, 
and upon what they are likely to fall ; nature is our best guide 
in this, yet nature must be followed with great caution, owing as 
I have said before to the rapidity of her changes ; also the 
superiority of light over white, and shadow under black, we see 
for example degrees of light without shadow, and degrees of 
shadow after the greatest depth of darkness has been attained, 
and these wc can no more follow than we can follow the separate 
blade-markings on a grass field ; as in the one case so in the 
other, we must suit ourselves to our limited means and sim- 
plify the whole matter, gather our lights into a narrower and 
more concentrated focus and depend upon the half-tints and 
reflections for the greater part of our picture. 

If we see a dozen ripples of light, be content with the capture 
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of one light and let the other eleven become half-lights or vanish 
altogether, so we shall secure force. 

Devote our skill to those half-tones which in reality mean the 
labour, pride and test of the painter, even although it is the high 
lights and deep darks that finish the picture. 

As I have said, there are only about half-a-dozen varieties of 
lighting up a picture, eight at the most, and all the pictures in 
the world, when painted scientifically, work upon those eight 
direct or combination arrangements, as in composition the 
varieties turn upon two primary laws, angular and circular ar- 
rangements, and in colours upon three colours, and it is in the 
strict observance of those scientific ground lines that the entire 
success of our design or picture depends ; but above all, the 
whole secret of scientific and artistic success lies in the extreme 
singleness of our aim ; we must not confuse or combine two 
opposite laws in one composition, or else the blending either will 
end in utter failure, or in a doubtful success which will not be 
worth the trouble and labour expended. 

H l?cmlnl0ccncc of maples. 

By frank MAYNE. 

Thirty years ago, when I was an undergraduate of Oxford, my 
health suddenly gave way, and Doctor Phillips ordered me to leave 
England as soon as convenient, and to take a long spell of rest, 
if possible somewhere in the South of Europe, as near to the 
sea as I could get. Talking the matter over with a friend, he 
advised me to go to Naples by sea, thus obtaining a short sea 
voyage, and when I arrived there to take a carriage and 
drive to an address he gave me, that of a villa about three 
miles from Pompeii, situated in its own grounds, which sloped to 
the sea. He said I should thoroughly enjoy myself, but would 
have to rough it a little, as the only occupant of the villa was an 
old man-servant of the family to whom it belonged. Thinking 
this over carefully, and nothing better turning up, I took his 
advice, and packing up a few things left London, and after a 
very pleasant voyage, lasting 12 or 13 days, arrived at Naples. 
Whence, escaping the bustle and noise incidental to a foreign port 
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I drove to the villa, enjoying the ride immensely, though the streets 
and roads were, for the greater part of the way, one mass of 
filth and dirt, but after leaving the environs of Naples and streets 
of the modern Herculaneum, I came into the country and was 
enchanted with the magnificent view ; on one side the Mediter- 
ranean with its blue expanse of waters, and on the other the 
threatening volcano of Vesuvius. The villa was exactly as my 
friend had described it, standing in its own grounds, which were of 
large extent, filled with orange, lemon, and olive trees and foun- 
tains, but rather picturesque with Nature's wild luxuriance than 
obeying any law of horticulture. I enjoyed myself immensely, 
getting up late, strolling about and smoking, sometimes wander- 
ing through the silent streets of Pompeii, or taking a trip to 
sunny Capri, letting my memory carry me back to the time of 
Tiberius, filling in the picture given to us by Tacitus. But on 
the Easter Sunday' in the year 1861, I was aroused from this 
lethargy, for the old man who waited upon me suddenly fell ill. I 
think it must have been a stroke of some kind or other, but to all 
my entreaties, begging him to let me send for assistance, he 
replied with stoical indifference, " That he could die." 

I administered such remedies as I knew, but he gradually 
became weaker, and towards evening, as I stood by his bedside, I 
heard him muttering " Pardon, Holy Mother, Pardon." Think- 
ing the old man's mind was wandering, I did not pay much 
attention to his words, but suddenly he sat up in bed, and, with a 
groan, motioned me to come nearer. I did so, and giving him a 
wine-glass of brandy, which seemed to revive him, I put one arm 
round him, and then heard the story of his life, one which it 
seems is a very common one in Italy, at least if tales are true. 
I shall never forget the strange scene ; and though it happened 
so many years ago, still it all comes back with a vividness and 
reality which seems to push all other thoughts and fancies far 
into the background. Lying back upon my arms he thus 
began: 

"You must know, Signor, that this villa was formerly the 
residence of the noble family of Tennerello, one of the proudest 
and poorest of the Neapolitan aristocracy. My father and 
grandfather were servants of the family, and as a boy I had 
been brought up to consider that everything the Signors did 
was right, and that I was obliged to obey them even to giving 
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up my life, and, Signer, I did so, I did so. I not only have given 
my life but my soul, Holy Mother, my soul ! 

" The family consisted of the Marquise, his two sons, Pietro and 
Francesco, and one daughter, Catarina, considered as the most 
beautiful woman even in Naples. 

"The Marquise lived very quietly till the young lady was 
nearly of age, when he launched out into great extravagance, 
giving balls and entertainments in ceaseless succession, alleging 
as the reason that he had inherited money from a distant 
relation, but the real reason, as I discovered later on, was to 
arrange if possible a marriage between his daughter Catarina 
and a rich young noble of Palermo, then stationed at Naples, 
hoping by this alliance to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the 
family. 

" They were successful, for the young noble, deeply smitten, 
asked her father for her hand. He gladly promised it, and send- 
ing for his daughter told her of the proposal, expecting her to be 
pleased at obtaining so great a match, but she, poor girl, had 
already, unknown to any of her relations, pledged herself to a 
young man who was neither rich nor noble. Falling on her 
knees she begged her father not to marry her to the young duke, 
as she had pledged her love to another ; her father, astounded, 
angrily demanded his name, but Catarina, frightened by his 
violence would not divulge it, whereupon in his madness he 
struck her a violent blow, and then, ringing the bell, ordered her 
attendant to take her to her room, saying she was unwell. 

" As soon as she was gone he summoned his two sons and 
myself to his room, and concocted a plan by which we might 
discover who her lover was. 

" The next morning the Marquise and his sons, taking their 
guns, departed for Capri, leaving me to watch his daughter. 
The morning passed without anything occurring, but about three 
o'clock in the afternoon I saw the old attendant making signs 
from the balcony to a young man on the shore, who, seeing her, 
immediately entered the garden and was soon afterwards joined 
by Donna Catarina. I recognised the young man as Giovanni 
Leone, the son of one of the Neapolitan tradesmen. 

" I accordingly announced this to the Marquise, who, after 
violently upbraiding his daughter, started with his sons to the 
theatre at Naples, knowing they would meet Giovanni there, he 
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bein^ one of the actors. Leaving the theatre, the younger son, 
Francesco, purposely pushed himself against Leone, and, on 
the latter resenting this, struck him a blow on the cheek, where- 
upon a duel took place, in which Leone was slightly wounded, 
but still bearing no enmity he wrote some very touching letters 
to the elder brother, declaring his love for his sister, and be- 
seeching him to use his influence with his father for him. The 
letters remained unanswered ; nevertheless, the lovers remained 
constant, and evading all our precaution*, managed to meet fre- 
quently by the aid of another servant of the family. 

" The Marquise, being afraid that this would come to the cars 
of the young noble, or that the lovers might elope, resolved upon 
the murder of Leone. 

" The next evening he placed me, partly hidden, on the bal- 
cony, commanding me to make a sign similar to that which I 
had seen Donna Catarina's attendant make. I did so, and 
presently heard the steps as of one walking in the dark, ascend- 
ing the stairs, then a struggle — a fall, and all was over. 

" After the space of two hours, I went downstairs and there lay 
the young man dead, with a pistol in his right hand and a pool 
of blood at his feet. Pretending to be frightened and astonished, 
I rushed to my master's room, and informed him that some 
young man had committed suicide on his stairs. He appeared 
dreadfully shocked, and sent for the police authorities, who took 
the same view of the case as we did, and after a short examina- 
tion of the dead body conveyed it to the cemetery. 

" It was not, however, allowed to remain there long, for 
Giovanni's father, guessing the real facts of the case, petitioned 
the authorities for a fresh trial, and after great trouble obtained 
his request. 

" Again we escaped, owing to the false witness of one of 
the accusers, but slowly and surely the links were discovered, 
and we were again placed in the dock, and I, seeing that all 
escape was impossible, boldly avowed the deed. 

"The Marquise and his sons were acquitted, but I was con- 
veyed to the common prison, Santa Maria ad Agnone, to await 
my execution, which, owing to the powerful interests exerted in 
my behalf, was commuted to five years* solitary confinement ; at 
the end of which time I was released and made my way back to 
the villa, but how different from the villa of former times. The 
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young lady was in a convent, the two sons were abroad, and the 
Marquise was sinking into a dishonoured grave, broken-hearted 
at the loss of his daughter and the declining fortunes of his 
house. At his death I remained here, tending the gardens and 
protecting the interests of his sons, whom I have never seen 
since the day I was condemned." 

Here the old man paused and with shaking hand pointed to 
the courtyard, where I saw a white-robed figure kneeling on the 
flagstones, and then slowly disappearing. 

" It is the young lady," said he ; " she comes to pray here on 
the anniversary of her lover's death, and this — this — is the day 
— Easter Sunday I " 

As the old man muttered these words, he fell back, and when I 
bent over him I could see that he had indeed passed that border 
from which there is no return. 

I need say little more. I saw him decently buried, and then, 
collecting all my traps together, I sailed for England. When — 
after a lapse of thirty years — I again found myself in Naples last 
Easter Sunday, and visiting the spot, roamed through the 
deserted rooms until I came to the bedroom where I had heard 
this sorrowful confession. Some thought, I know not what, led 
me to the window, and as I did so I saw a white-robed figure 
rise slowly from the ground and disappear amongst the trees. 
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H TKIloman'0 Xoijaltp* 

By iza duffus hardy. 

Author of " A New Othello," " Love, Honour and Obey,*' 
" Love in Idleness," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER X. 

BURNT WINGS. 

Days rolled into weeks ; weeks glided into months ; the seasons 
ran their course, and now May had come round again, and 
brought no change into the position of things at Rylands Royal. 
Val and Clemaine had been engaged for a year, and there 
seemed no nearer prospect of their marriage than at first. 

Una Charteris had again been very ill during the winter, and 
again recovered health and strength with the spring. The 
doctor had spoken to her more seriously than before, warning 
her of the risk she ran by remaining at Grays Court through the 
winter. Bruce Wardlaw's solicitude about her health and 
anxiety that she should go south had driven him nearer than he 
had ever gone before to offending Una, who, with all her gentle- 
ness, did not relish what she considered interference. But 
although they had arrived nearly at the verge of a disagree- 
ment, they did not go over the brink. Bruce, sensitive to the 
slightest appearance of a rebuff, drew back ; Una, realising that 
he had only trespassed from genuine solicitude and anxiety 
for her, graciously forgave him ; and the peace that had been 
for the moment threatened was established more firmly and 
stably than before. 

It was an ideal May afternoon — the golden prime of a day 
of genial sunshine and caressing breeze. The gardens of Grays 
Court were fragrant with the rich scent of the hawthorn, the 
delicate perfume of the lilac ; all the flowering trees were in 
fullest bloom ; the shrubberies were gay with great golden 
clusters of the laburnum, and the borders were masses of 
blossom of every colour in the rainbow. Bruce Wardlaw was 
sitting on a rustic bench in the shade of a group of the grand 
old trees which gave half their picturesqueness to the Grays 
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Court grounds. The sunlight broke through the network of 
branches high above his head, and danced and flickered fairy- 
like on the rugged roots and mossy ground at his feet. He 
was puffing rather moodily at a democratic-looking pipe, watch- 
ing the windows of the sitting-rooms which opened on to the 
garden, waiting for Una to come out. 

He had not accompanied her on her walk that day, and the 
shadow of the discontent and discomfort of feeling with which 
he had seen her set off alone was still upon his mood. She was 
going, as he knew, to the churchyard, taking some flowers to 
place upon her husband's grave. 

He was longing to walk with her; he had arrived at that 
stage of " the fever called loving," when he could hardly bear to 
let Una out of his sight ; but it struck him that there would be 
a sort of grim and revolting irony in the position — walking 
with the widow to lay flowers on the grave of the husband who 
had been his guardian, relative, and best friend, whose place — 
though she did not yet suspect it — he now coveted and desired 
to take. So he stayed behind, moody and ill at ease. 

He had been alone two hours now, and although solitude was 
no trial to him, well used to a lonely life, and finding its loneli- 
ness less uncongenial than society with which he was not in 
sympathy — yet there was a frown of impatience on his brow as 
he waited for Una to return to him. She had come back from 
her errand to the churchyard some little time ago, but visitors 
had met her in the avenue ; he had seen them from a distance 
as he was on his way to meet her himself, and had beaten a 
hasty retreat before they caught a glimpse of him. He was in 
no mood for society, and sat discontentedly puffing at his 
friendly comforter, the old pipe, and wondering when the visitors 
would go, and set Una free. 

They were having tea, of course ; they had had time to have 
drunk half-a-dozen cups of tea each now, he thought to himself. 
Presently there was a soft babble of well-bred feminine voices, 
the sound, pleasing in itself, was the more welcome to Bruce 
that it betokened the visitors* impending departure. They were 
coming out on to the lawn to take the way across the garden to 
the avenue. As hostess and guests sauntered, chatting^ near to 
his lurking-place, he made his escape to remoter shades further 
back amongst the trees, and waited till they were safely off the 
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scene. Then, as he saw Una returning across the garden alone, 
he hastened to meet her. 

" Why, where were you ? " she asked. " I was here just now 
with the Pomeroys, and I did not see anything of you." 

" I was smoking under those trees. I saw them coming, and I 
bolted," he confessed frankly. 

She smiled — a soft, amused smile. 

" You men are all alike," she said, with what was for Una 
unwonted playfulness of manner. ** I suppose you were dread- 
fully afraid we should unearth you in your lair? Now come 
and help me get some of those guelder-roses." 

He obeyed with alacrity, and made himself very useful. 
When they had gathered a goodly heap of the guelder-roses 
and piled them up like a mass of snowdrift in the basket, he 
thought that Una looked pale and tired, and insisted on her 
sitting down. He fetched an easy garden-chair for her, set it in 
the shade of the shrubbery on a low grassy bank, and himself 
lounged upon the bank by her side. 

** The roses are coming on beautifully, arc they not ? " she 
observed. " I don't think we have ever had such a show of buds 
on that Gloirc de Dijon before. It was Horace's favourite rose, 
you know. He used to like me to wear those in my hair. He 
planted that tree himself, and he used to watch it so carefully 
every spring." 

She spoke with a sweet, calm smile of happy memory. To 
Una the future life and re-union beyond the grave were such 
plain living realities, that there was no bitterness in loss, no 
despair in grief for her. The thought of her dead husband was 
never a thought of gloom and pain to her. She lived less in the 
shadow of sorrow than in the light of immortal love. There 
was no black midnight of mourning for her ; the darkness of 
regret melted into the moonlight of memory — merged in the 
dawn of hope. She could hardly understand that the remi- 
niscences which were sweet to her, could be productive of bitter- 
ness and pain to others. 

** He was so fond of them ; he used to call them his own 
roses," she continued, her eyes dwelling, with placid tenderness, 
on the tree. " Now, there is a lovely bud just unfolding — see, 
is it not a beauty ? I was going to take it up to him, but I 
thought it would be a pity to pick it tc-day, as it is only just 
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opening ; but to-morrow it will be in bloom. I will take it up 
there to-morrow." 

Bruce looked at her with the contraction of his brows 
that might mean anger, pain, or resolution, or even only 
intentness. 

" You are so fond of your flowers," he said, " and dedicate 
the best of them to decorate a grave ? " 

" If flowers have any consciousness — and sometimes I fancy 
they may have a sort of consciousness of their own," she 
replied, " what better destiny for them than to be dedicated to 
human affection ? We strew them before the bride, and on the 
coffin ; they bear their part in hope and memory. If there are 
flower-spirits, I think those spirits must be glad that these frail, 
brief lives to which they are linked should be given, even if only 
for an hour, to the expression of human love." 

He watched her fair tranquil face bent over the flowers in her 
lap, which her delicate fingers were arranging with a touch light 
as a fairy's. Could passion and pain ever grave their stern lines 
on those gentle features ? he wondered. 

" You are so young ! " he said, and her ear did not catch the 
accent of yearning in the reverent and almost distant tenderness 
of his tone, " do you never think — that — there may be — new 
pages in the Book of Life to turn ? " 

" New friends to be made — new pleasures to be enjoyed — new 
good to be done," she said with her calm, sweet smile ; " oh, yes, 
I am well aware of all. You are much mistaken if you think 
that I shut myself apart from new interests." 

" But they do not really touch you ? " 

" Not deeply — no," she admitted frankly. " Could you expect 
the shallow interests of every day to reach down very deep ? A 
needleful of thread is very well for the day's mending ; but you 
would hardly expect it to be of any use in measuring the depths 
even of the river. I buy a yard of ribbon — I choose it with the 
moment's attention — but I do not give my whole soul to the 
buying of a bit of ribbon." 

** Will nothing ever touch you ? " 

" How do you mean ? " she asked, glancing at him with a 
half-puzzled air, a slight contraction of her delicate brows. " I 
do not understand you, Bruce." 

" No — ^you do not understand me," he said ; and something in 
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his eyes made her turn her own away — not that she yet under- 
stood, but that she recoiled from understanding. 

" It is more than two years ago, Una," he added, after a pause, 
with the suddenness of attacking a barrier he had hitherto 
hesitated at breaking down. " Is it still — still — always the same 
with you ? " 

Now she comprehended half the significance of his words, but 
still did not grasp their meaning in full. 

" * What ! dead two years and not forgotten yet ? Why, then, 
a good man*s memory may live half a year! but, by our Lady, 
he must build churches ! ' " she quoted, with a ring of bitter irony 
he had never heard in her voice before. 

But, as whom the gods would destroy they first deprive of 
understanding, he did not take warning. The madness in him 
was beginning to work. 

" Will no other man ever have a chance with you ? " he asked, 
venturing gently to lay his hand on hers. " He who is gone — 
Heaven knows I loved and reverenced him, and his memory 
will always be a sacred one to me " 

" Then respect it ! " she interposed, coldly and resolutely, 
withdrawing her hand. 

" I have not failed in respect," he rejoined, his brow growing 
dark. " I have not, and I will not. I do no wrong to the 
memory we both hold dear in loving you. He who is gone 
clearly contemplated the very possibility to which you will not 
even allow me to allude ! " 

" What do you mean ? " she said, with a colder, harder gleam 
in the soft, blue eyes, that for a moment seemed turned to steel, 
than he had ever seen in them till now. 

" I mean the — the possibility — the chance of your — some day 
— forming a second union — " he answered, instinctively avoiding 
the word, marriage. 

" Oh, yes," she assented calmly and frigidly, " I am quite 
aware of the clause in my husband's will in which that contin- 
gency was bracketed as an alternative with that of my death. 
But he knew — as he knows now — the one is any day possible — 

the other !" She smiled, with a light movement of the 

head as if waving the idea aside. 

" Any day possible ? " he repeated, looking at her with startled 
anxiety, as* the idea of the possibility of the other alternative 
came home to him. " You are not ill ? " 
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" No, I only alluded to the chances of life, uncertain for us all." 

"Will those chances never bring round a day of hope for 
me ? " he urged. " Must I waste all my life — all my love?'* 

" You must not speak that word to me," she interrupted him ; 
and her tone, though soft as falling snow, was icy clear and 
cold. 

It struck him into silence ; his dark, heavy brows were 
knitted into a frown that looked forbidding, but that meant at 
least as much pain as anger ; his teeth pressed into his lower lip, 
crushing back a passion of mingled bitterness and yearning and 
self-reproach. 

At last he bent the stubborn pride that sealed his lips, and 
held him silent, and forced himself to say the words he knew 
he must say now or later. 

" I — am sorry — I have spoken too soon " 

" No, not too soon — for that implies a possible time when it 
would not be too soon to speak such words to me. It will 
always be too soon. If I had ever dreamt that you — thought of 
any such thing " 

" Did you never guess it then ? " 

" No." And then, transparently truthful and unable to evade 
as to deceive, she added, " If ever the idea had dimly and 
distantly occurred to me that under other circumstances you. 
might — might — perhaps — have — cared for mc, I never dreamt 
that you would have told me so I ' If I had thought that — I 
never " 

" Never would have given me the chance of telling you ? " 

She bent her head in decided assent. 

" Forget it then — forget that I have told you of this — madness 
of mine I " 

" I cannot. It is not a thing that can be forgotten." 

" Why not ? " he retorted. " Is it so dreadful a thought that 
a man would give his life for you ? Is the idea so unnatural 
and revolting that you must be always remembering it as though 
it were some hideous monster in your path ? But you are one 
of those women who can't forget 1 " he added bitterly. 

" Is that a fault ? " she rejoined, looking him straight in the 
eyes. 

" No ! " he answered, with reckless candour. " It is not your 
fault, nor mine, that we both remember too well 1 " 
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" If that is my besetting sin," she said, " set me an example, 
and do you, yourself, forget — all that you have said to-day ! " 

" I will," he promised, humbling himself. " I will try — to 
forget. If you will try to blot out of your mind any rash words 
by which I have offended you — I will do my best to efface them 
from my thoughts and memory too ! Una, you know that I 
would not vex nor offend you for all the world ? I am sorry — 
sorry I spoke ! Won't you forgive me — forgive and forget ? " 

Bruce Wardlaw had never bent his pride to speak such words 
to man or woman before. 

Una relented, and a touch of her old kindliness crept back 
into her manner as she answered : 

" Yes, Bruce, I forgive you — and I will try to forget." 

" And we may be friends again ? " he urged. "If you really 
forgive me, you can — you must — forget that I have said anything 
that, to my sorrow, has offended you to-day." 

"Yes, we will' be friends again," she said, "'and speak no 
more, and think no more, of this episode." 

But the last part of this mutual agreement was more easily 
made than kept. 

Bruce retired into the shell of his old reserve, and 
endeavoured to blot out from Una's mind the effect of his 
premature and ill-timed declaration. Una, for her own part, 
also tried honestly to forget it, because it was so painful for her 
to remember it. But things were not quite the same between 
them thereafter. Words once spoken are not easily blotted out 
A shade of constraint had crept over the freedom of their old 
familiar relationship ; and Bruce could not but notice that Una 
was careful to avoid being left tite-d'tete with him now — not 
that this was at all difficult or needing of care on her part, as 
she was seldom without the companionship of either her aunt 
Mrs. Neville, or her future niece-in-law, Clemaine Everard, and 
besides, Bruce was no more anxious than was she for a reopen- 
ing of the subject of difference. 
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CHAPTER XL 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

Spring ripened to full summer, and summer wore away, and 
the Everards and the Mostyns began to wonder — audibly 
amongst themselves, but not in Clemaine's hearing — for how 
many more seasons Clemaine's engagement was going to drag 
its slow length along, and when Val would consider that his 
prospects warranted him in talking of marriage ? 

With that kind interest which people are apt to display in the 
matrimonial arrangements of their friends and connections, and 
for which the latter are not always grateful — an interest in this 
case purely unselfish, as Clemaine was no burthen upon her 
relatives, and her bright and sympathetic companionship would 
be sincerely missed and regretted by both the Everards and 
Mostyns — the two families also kindly suggested among them- 
selves various plans in regard to the possible establishment of 
the young people. 

Mrs. Mostyn thought they might live with Mrs Charteris at 
Grays Court ; by Clemaine's description of the place, there must 
be plenty of spare rooms there; and Mrs. Charteris, poor thing, 
must be lonely sometimes, and dear Clemaine would be such a 
nice companion for her. Aunt Amelia's suggestion, however, 
was received with demur by Aunt Maria, who thought Val 
might not care to settle permanently with " his aunt " — it would 
have seemed curious both to Val and Clemaine to hear of Una 
as " Val's aunt ! " There were some nice little houses, very 
cheap, in the further parts of Notting Hill and North Kensington, 
which would suit a young married couple with small means, 
excellently ! Milly thought a dear little cottage in the country, 
with a garden where they could grow their own fruit and vege- 
tables, would be the ideal home for true lovers ! Or if it was 
necessary for Val's career that he should be in London, they 
might take some pretty, cosy lodgings, without saddling them- 
selves with a house on lease. Finally, Aunts Amelia and Maria 
agreed that an unfurnished drawing-room floor, " with attend- 
ance," somewhat near the Regent's Park, might, under dear 
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Clemaine's clever management, so agreeably combine elegjance 
and economy, as to be perhaps the very most desirable start in 
life for the young couple. 

Then Milly remembered that Val would require a studio, and 
that a studio ought to have a north-light. This opened a fresh 
field of suggestion — from the utilisation of a presumed " large 
back kitchen " or " north attic with a good sky-light," attached 
to the drawing-room apartments, to the sharing of a studio " in 
town " with some artist friend. They wer^ all so interested and 
excited in surmounting the studio difficulty, that an outside 
listener would have been inclined to wonder irreverently whether 
Mr. Charteris was going to get up an establishment on Mormon 
principles, and whether all these three sympathetic ladies were 
going to marry him ? 

The Everards took less rose-coloured views than the Mostyns 
of the possibilities of the united future of the lovers. " He's a 
sweet fellow, certainly," observed Mrs. Everard, who had grown 
very fond of Val. " But his prospects don't seem a bit better 
this year than they did last year ! I hope, Edith, ^^« won't go 
falling in love with an attractive and impecunious poet ! " 

" I don't seem likely to have the chance," answered Edith. 

" A curate would be as bad," rejoined her mother quickly, in 
warning tones. " Quite as bad, or worse ; " 

" There isn't even a curate — for mel' said Edith, with a rather 
depressed accent. 

" No, and I hope there won't be," Mrs. Everard retorted. 
" Bide your time, Edith. I see you think it's very nice to be 
engaged — and it's all roses and honey for Clemaine ! So it may 
be — now ! — but wait a bit, she'll find the thorns in the roses and 
stings in the honey ! and you'll see the p)oor girl worried enough 
yet, when the butcher's bill comes in, and the picture isn't sold, 
and Val grumbles at the cold mutton ! Braiding caps and 
braces for him is all very well ; but she hasn't had yet to dam 
his socks and sew on his shirt-buttons." 

Mr. Everard did not manifest as much solicitude concerning 
his niece's matrimonial prospects as the rest of the family. 
This, not because of any lack of affection for his only brother's 
only child, but for one thing his life was chiefly spent in his 
study, his thoughts centred in his books and his beetles, leaving 
all departments of life outside his entomological cabinet and his 
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historical dictionary to his wife's able management ; besides, he 
held that young women who had arrived at years of discretion 
ought to be able to settle their own love affairs — provided, of 
course, that it was made clear to them what they were doing. 
Clemaine knew perfectly well what she was doing ; and if she 
had made up her mind to fight the battle of life in partnership 
with Val Charteris, having once informed his niece that it would 
be a hard, and might turn out a life-long fight for her, he had 
done his duty. 

Had it been his daughter Edith's case, it is possible he might 
not have taken quite the same tranquil view of. the situation. 
But Clemaine was older, steadier, clearer-headed than Edith ; 
and he never interfered with her. 

An alarming idea, however, occurred to him one day, and he 
observed to his wife with an air of apprehension : 

"You don't think they'll want to come and live here^ do 
you ? " 

"My dear John! no!'' exclaimed Mrs. Everard, astonished 
and emphatic. 

" I wouldn't for the world seem unkind to Clemaine," he con- 
tinued, " I should wish to help her in every way possible ; but 
I couldn't sanction her and Charteris setting up house-keeping 
with us! I think a double establishment is always a great 
mistake ! " 

" The greatest ! " his wife assented cordially. " But you 
needn't be afraid. There's not the faintest chance of the young 
couple even thinking of such a thing. If they thought of living 
under anybody else's roof, it would be at Grays Court. And I 
wouldn't be in Clemaine's shoes for a trifle in that case." 

" Why not, mamma ? " asked Edith. " Mrs. Charteris seems 
very good and nice." 

" Oh, so she is^ very good," replied Mrs. Everard. " But fancy 
having to live up to her ! Why, blue china would be nothing to 
it ! I would as soon live up in a balloon — it would be just the 
same sort of rarefied air." 

" Clemaine seems very fond of her," observed Edith. " It is 
always Una — and Una — everything is. Una now!" 

"Well, it's very fortunate they are good friends," said her 
mother. " The better they get on together, the better for 
Clemaine, in all ways. They read their poetry and ghost-stories 
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together ; I believe they sing hymns together — and Clemaine 
likes it all ! Rather she than 1 1 " 

Neither the Everards nor the Mostyns, thoroughly as they 
were acquainted with the much-discussed fact that Val Charteris 
was not well off, had any idea how deeply involved he was in 
difficulties, out of which he could see no way clear. He had 
borrowed money right and left to keep his head above water at 
all. Unless "something turned up" — even in the security of 
soliloquy he did not generally particularise what might " turn 
up " — he felt that it would be madness for him to undertake 
such a step as a plunge into matrimony, which would in all pro- 
bability bring a very hornets' nest of creditors about his ears. 
He was as fond of Clemaine as ever ; but love in a cottage— or, 
still worse, love in stuffy lodgings, or in a stuccoed band-box of 
a house in an unmade road, flanked by vacant " building lots," in 
the dreary respectability of a suburb in the hands of the jerry 
builder — love under such circumstances had never — except in 
the romance of poetry, which he kept well apart from the prose 
of real life — possessed the slightest charm for Val Charteris. 

He wanted Clemaine — but Clemaine plus all the purple and 
fine linen, the roses and champagne of life, in which he took 
more delight than he would ever own to her. Altogether, there 
were many irritating crumples in Val's rose-leaves at this season ; 
and now and then across the tranquil heaven of Clemaine's hope 
and happiness there drifted a little cloud — the shadow of some 
troubled mood of Val's. 

Sometimes he thought that he would take to portrait-painting 
— that he had hitherto devoted too much time and attention to 
landscape. Portraiture was the true line of success ; let a man 
once achieve a hit with a portrait of some notability, and his 
fortune was made ! 

He began the new departure of course by a portrait of 
Clemaine. It turned out a beautiful picture ; exactly like her in 
feature and colour ; he had faithfully and lovingly portrayed 
every line and tint, and curve and dimple ; but somehow he had 
not exactly seized the full spirit of her expression. It was what 
Clemaine might have been if her body had been animated by 
another ego. It never struck her nor any one of those who 
vaguely realised that there was something lacking in it, that 
what was missing was just what Val did not see. All that he did 
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see he had conscientiously portrayed ; he had even idealised the 
beauty of the girl he loved, and made her fair and harmonious 
features lovelier still than life ; but yet the very physical beauty 
which his brush had touched up to perfection, somehow in this 
his rendering of it missed Clemaine's essential charm. Soul was 
wanting there ! 

He also thought he would try his hand at a " metrical 
romance." He had arrived at the conclusion that the public 
would appreciate a story more if it came to them in the form of 
a poem — a poem if it appealed to their sympathies with the 
interest of a story. He set to work with enthusiasm accordingly 
on a romance in verse ; but he found that he could not induce 
publishers to share his views with regard to its certain success, 
and to manifest their confidence beforehand in the practical 
manner he desired. 

Some people were now beginning to say that Val Charteris 
had too much all-round talent, and diffused his energies in too 
many channels to attain to greatness along any line. If genius 
were the power of concentration, then Charteris would never win 
and wear the laurel-crown. 

The reviews of his last poem too were forcing him to realise 
how much easier it is to take up a post than to hold it. He had 
made an easy and even triumphant entry into the field of litera- 
ture. But now some of the very critics who had hailed his 
earlier works with a chorus of praise were changing their 
attitude from the admiring to the judicial. They no longer 
merely applauded ; they criticised. They observed that Mr. 
Charteris wrote from the imagination rather than from the 
heart ; that he conceived of deep feeling from the outside. The 
white light of imagination played over his pages, not the red 
glow of passion. His creations were graceful, but bloodless ; 
they did not stand out from the canvas — and so on. Then his 
historical poems were lacking in life-likeness. In truth Val 
never could take an episode of history just as he found it ; he 
must always add, pose, embellish. One critic unkindly observed 
that he would turn a coloured light on the Falls of Niagara — 
tint the Venus of Milo, and supply her missing arms. 

Clemaine of course found nothing wanting in her lover's 
poems ; their pure melody and faultless flow of rhythm charmed 
her ear; and even if she dimly recognised that there were 
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depths he did not fathom, heights he did not scale, she would 
have replied to such an observation — ^had any one made it to her 
— that human nature cannot always live on the heights or in the 
depths ; and on his own plane Val was beyond criticism ; he 
was unsurpassed in his own department; and no one man 
could be equally great in all. 

The view which she took of Val's diffusion of his energies 
was also, of course, a view eminently satisfactory to him — and 
shared by all his circle of friends and admirers — that the spirit 
of pure genius is a force which can be turned to any purpose 
and triumph along any line. Val's abilities were acknowledged 
by all who were capable of appreciating him. The success he 
deserved — the attainment of the position to which he aspired — 
the universal acknowledgment of his high place amongst the 
men of the day — already so fully admitted by his own " set " — 
all this was only a matter of time. 

As regarded her own prospects, her personal part in his 
success, Clemaine was neither impatient nor discontented. She 
knew lovers had waited seven years ; and to her hopeful, trust- 
ful, healthy nature, it did not seem that the period of Jacob's 
probation was long enough to be a matter of much complaint — 
if only he got his own Rachael at the end of it ! The time of 
betrothal was too sweet for her to murmur at its length. 

*' A little while for golden dreams " 

is all that Fate, as a rule, vouchsafes to even the happiest lovers. 
It was not in Clemaine's nature to fret because in her case that 
" little while " was prolonged — that happy time with all its sweet 
privileges, its admitted claims, the acknowledged oneness of 
interest between the lovers around whose love and whose hope 
the halo of romance still clings like the crystal dews of morning. 

The time of betrothal between true lovers is as the verj^ cream 
and flower of life and love. The folded bud of undeclared 
passion, the dream of dawning love is fair ; the ripened fruit of 
reality, the every-day union of home life is sweet ; but there is 
nothing so exquisite as the fresh and fragrant blossom-time — 
when the bud has opened its glowing heart to the sun, and 
before the petals have begun to fall ! 

Clemaine looked forward happily to the time when she and 
Val should be all in all to each other — when she should share 
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his daily life, enjoy the privilege of the care of his comfort, the 
management of his home; but she was too happy in her 
betrothal to fret or repine at its length. 

Val, as was only natural, was less contented than Clemaine. 
Often he thought how different things would have been had his 
uncle either never married, or, having married, made a juster 
will. There had been plenty to leave for all ! Hi^ uncle might 
have left Una handsomely provided for, without ruining Val's 
prospects and wrecking his life's hopes. He need not have shut 
his nephew out of the family estate. 

Then the handsome provision made for Bruce Wardlaw in the 
event of Una's death or marriage always nettled Val. He could 
not see why Bruce, who was only a cousin, should come in for 
almost as large a share of the personal property as hCy the only 
nephew and always-supposed heir. Una was a sweet woman 
enough — a gentle, inoffensive soul. But she stood in his place. 
Any other house would have suited her just as well as Grays Court 
— nay, better ; it was too large an establishment for her alone ; a 
smaller, cosier place would be more comfortable for her, with her 
quiet, retired way of life. Sometimes when he was at Grays 
Court the mood of discontent and rebellion came bitterly on him. 
In his mind's eye he saw his own fair Clemaine, in the full flower 
of her queenly beauty, moving about the 'stately rooms as 
mistress, instead of that pale, frail shadow of a woman who now 
glided through them like a silent ghost, with her white face and 
her mourning dress. 

He saw the rooms full of a brilliant crowd — the cream of the 
country's intellect, art, science, and literature, gathered there ; he 
saw himself as host and master, successful, triumphant, freed 
from all difficulties, his beautiful wife by his side — no spiritless 
shadow, but lovely in her perfect humanity, full life and love 
pulsing in her healthful veins, throbbing at her warm heart ! 
He wondered if Una Charteris would ever marry ? For all this 
fair dream might be reality if only the widow became a wife ! 
He feared that her spiritual, fragile style of beauty was not 
likely to be generally attractive to his sex. She was so pale, so 
frail, so delicate ! And then he remembered that her constitu- 
tion was not very strong — that every winter, if she insisted on 
remaining at Grays Court, the state of her health would probably 
be more and more precarious ! 
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One day, when he and Clemaine were at Grays Court, they 
were looking about the great drawing-room for a volume of 
engravings to which Val wanted to refer, and which he thought 
he remembered seeing in a certain cheffonier there. 

The drawing-rooms at Grays Court were seldom or never used 
now. They had a dreary and deserted look ; all the chairs 
swathed in white covers like shrouds. Val glanced round with 
a sigh of melancholy and discontent. 

" How I should like to see the old place what it might be ! 
what it used to be — with one difference, just the difference that 
would make night day to me ! " he said, with a tender, half-sad, 
half-smiling glance at Clemaine. "These rooms used to be 
thrown open, brilliantly lighted up. My poor uncle was a 
splendid host ; half the county used to gather here ! But the 
finishing touch, to make the thing perfection, would be you as 
hostess ! " 

" I can be hostess somewhere else," she said softly and cheer- 
fully. 

" Yes, but " his brow clouded a little as he paused, then 

added, "you do not feel with me, Clemaine 1 You do not under- 
stand my love of the old home ! " 

" Indeed — indeed I do, Val ! " she protested gently, with a 
pained look, her colour rising with distress that she should have 
even seemed to fail in sympathy. " Only I can't bear you to — 
to be " 

" To be coveting dead men's — or women's — shoes ? " he said, 
as she hesitated. 

" It was not that I meant," she rejoined quickly, and wincing 
a little, for something in Val's tone jarred upon her as never 
word or glance or tone of his had jarred upon her yet. "It was 
only — that it grieves me that you should have any desire un- 
gratified ! " 

He fancied that he read a touch of reproach blended with the 
tenderness of her soft, clear gaze. He loved the limpid purity 
of those deep amber eyes that dwelt so restfully on his. After 
all, he felt that he should not grumble while he had Clemaine ! 
The other good things of life might come in time; and 
Clemaine's love and faith should be his comfort and his strength 
during the waiting, which, with her, could not be altogether 
weary. 
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" My darling ! " he said softly, drawing her to his heart. 
" Desires ungratified cannot trouble me over much when you are 
with me ! It is only when I am away from you that trouble 
takes hold of me. Look up at me, my beautiful ! " He smoothed 
the golden shining ripples of hair back from her brow. " The 
Greeks adored beauty in and for itself — we adore it as the out- 
ward expression of symmetry and harmony of soul ! It is not 
for form and colour and feature I love you, my Clemaine, but 
for the lovely spirit that informs the whole ! " 

He really thought that he understood and knew Clemaine 
thoroughly, and it never occurred to either of them that what he 
loved best in her now was her love for him. But even love did 
not entirely blind Clemaine. The clearness of her sight was a 
moral, not an intellectual, quality, and was thus the less easily 
obscured, so that she had already begun to perceive that Val 
always acted on impulses, not on principles. She could not help 
seeing that he followed his inclinations instead of mastering them ; 
but then all his inclinations, she fondly trusted, were towards 
good. His impulses led him in the right way ; they were kind 
and pure, humane and generous — at least, she had never known 
them anything else ; and what did it matter whether impulse or 
principle were the motive-power, so long as the force worked 
for good ? Her Val would always do the right thing. Did it 
matter whether he acted simply upon the instincts of a good 
heart, or in obedience to the reasonable dictates of a just 
conscience ? 

Up to a certain limit Clemaine read Val truly enough. His 
impulses always leant to the side of kindness, good nature, and 
graciousness ; he was little capable of malevolence, and incapable 
of motiveless cruelty. Above all, she was right in believing that 
he loved her. He did love her — only second to himself; he 
gave her of his best ; and her influence over him was for good — 
so far as it went 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE FRATERNITY OF THE SILVER CROSS. 

" Mr. Charteris ! " announced the parlourmaid, showing that 
gentleman into the drawing-room at Lyndore House. 

" Why, Val, how are you ? Glad to see you ! Didn't expect 
you just yet," said Mrs. Everard, rising up to greet him with her 
accustomed mingling of cordiality and outspokenness. " Have 
you come from Grays Court ? " 

" No, I sent my portmanteau on there, and thought I would 
drop in here first, for a few minutes, to see how you all are," he 
replied, pressing the lady's hand tenderly, and casting a glance 
over his shoulder at Clemaine. 

" We are a// very well, I am glad to say," Mrs. Everard assured 
him smilingly, letting go of his hand and moving a little aside 
with an air of giving him up and handing him over to the 
legitimate object of his affections. Edith, looking on sym- 
pathetically, thought how nice it was to have a lover! Val 
greeted Clemaine with lover-like, and Edith with brotherly, 
tenderness ; he had not forgotten Flossie, who had by this time 
forgiven him for his prospective robbing them of Clemaine, and 
for whom he had brought a box of chocolat&<reams. He 
patted the child's fair curls as she stood beside his chair ; and 
having gratefully declined his hostess's offer to '^ hurry up " the 
tea, he made enquiry about Mr. Everard and the boys. 

" Oh, Mr. Everard's very well — he's always very well," replied 
that gentleman's wife. " He's in his study gloating over a new 
scarabaeus. And Tommy and Fred are at a boarding-school — 
doesn't the house seem quiet without them ? They are delighted 
with themselves — that little rascal Tommy has been fighting a 
boy twice his own size. And Flossie goes to school — or rather 
not exactly a school, it's an Educational Home — to-morrow — 
and Edith " 

" Not going to an Educational Home too, I suppose ? " 

** Oh, no, Edith is going to stay with some friends in France.** 
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'* In a beautiful old chdteaUy near the forest of Fontainebleau — 
a haunted chdteau ! " added Edith exultantly. 

" So we shall have an empty house," continued her mother. 
" Clemaine and I all to ourselves — and Mr. Everard/' she added, 
as if by an after-thought. *' I am going to take advantage of the 
opportunity, and give my cook a holiday she's been promised a 
long time ; and we're going to lead a severely domestic life, on 
utilitarian principles." 

Val listened, with a sympathetic smile, but not especially 
interested in these domestic details. The last idea likely to occur 
to him was that Flossie's going to school and Edith's visiting 
friends in France could have any possible bearing on his future 
— and Clemaine's. 

" And Clemaine is not going up to Town till the first week in 
November," Mrs. Everard went on ; " she will stay with me till 
Edith returns, and this gad-about girl" — indicating Edith — 
" actually talks of staying abroad two months ! Well, now, that's 
about all our news — now how about yours ? First of all," she ran 
on without giving him time to answer, ** do tell us all about these 
Bourdillions who are staying at Grays Court ! " 

" But, my dear Mrs. Everard, I don't know anything about 
them, much less all ! I never remember seeing them or even 
hearing the name in my uncle's time." 

"I think they are old friends of Mrs. Charteris's," said 
Clemaine. 'They are really very interesting people. Dr. 
Bourdillion is an American, though he has hardly any accent, 
and has travelled all over the world and lived in the East — he 
is a queer sort of a combination of doctor and clergyman." 

" Undiploma'd doctor, and no-church clergyman ? " guessed Val. 

" Yes, that's about it ; clergyman was the wrong expression ; I 
should have said a minister, a preacher, or teacher. I believe he 
was a pastor in the Church of the New Jerusalem, and branched 
ofTfrom it on some questions of detail. He was a friend of 
Una's father, and she tells me he taught and trained her in her 
childhood. As far as I can make out, his idea is, that all the 
churches have wandered far from the original root-faith, which 
has been so overlaid by doctrine and dogma, the foundation is 
lost beneath the superstructure ; and he wishes to lead us back to 
the original purity of the faith of which he finds everywhere 
traces, but seldom more than traces." 

• 28» 
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" I think he has been teaching you too ! " observed Mrs. Everard. 
" I believe he is \^orking wondrous changes at Grays Court — 
making it into a kind of monastery and nunnery rolled into one. 
Don't they ring a convent bell, Clemaine ? and are they turning 
the drawing-room into a chapel, and the old hall into cloisters ? " 

" Not quite as bad as that," replied Clemaine smiling. " Dr. 
BourdilHon reads prayers, and sometimes gives a little dis- 
course." 

*' Well, he is the head of some kind|of monastic establishment, 
isn't he ? You told me so, yourself, Clemaine." 

" Yes, the Fraternity of the Silver Cross ; but there is nothing 
that you would call monastic about it, they have no rule of 
seclusion nor of celibacy ; they believe in mixing with the world 
and playing their part in it ; their rules are of the simplest, and 
their vows are only to lead a pure and good life and devote 
themselves to the service of their fellow-creatures. They have 
* Homes * in several parts of the world, their head-quarters are in 
America, but Dr. Bourdillion and Sister Angela, that's his wife, 
travel a great deal, and go and visit the various branches of the 
Fraternity." 

" And who is the other one. Sister What's-her-name, who goes 
about with them ? " asked Mrs. Everard. 

" Sister Virginia ; she is Dr. Bourdillion's cousin, and rather 
like him." 

'* I am glad to be assured they have no rule of celibacy," said 
Val, ^otherwise I should have some cause for alarm in the 
possible effects of their teachings upon you, Clemaine." 

" So should I if it weren't for youy Val ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Everard, " but with^^« to the fore, there's no fear of Clemaine's 
getting infected by any of that nonsense ! " 

" But poor Dr. Bourdillion and his wife don't advocate any 
such * nonsense,'" protested Clemaine, "they are the happiest 
couple in the world, and I don't think any one could possibly 
be anything but the better for listening to their views on 
marriage." 

" Well," said Val smiling, " if you wish it, dear, I will study 
in their school and lay their matrimonial teachings to heart." 

After a long visit at the Everards', Val dragged himself re- 
luctantly away, and went on to Grays Court, with a little 
curiosity in his mind about Una's present guests, a little inte^pst 
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in what Clemaine had told him of them, also a little doubt as 
to the degree of congeniality he should find in their society. 

The hostess and her three guests were in the morning-room 
when he arrived. His first impression of the Bourdillion family 
party was that there was something out-of-the-way and un- 
common about them, and yet it was hard to define in what the 
peculiarity lay. There was certainly nothing at all exceptional 
in their features, figures or voices, save for a very faint trace 
of the intonation of the well-bred American. The speciality 
that characterised them one and all could only be located in 
their expression and tone, their soft, trainante, level accents, their 
cheerful serenity of look. Seldom indeed do we see on mortal 
faces (past childhood) an expression, evidently habitual, so 
perfectly peaceful — lips so calm and eyes so clear and serene of 
regard. 

Dr. Bourdillion was a man considerably past the prime of life, 
although, from his enduring appearance of perfect health and 
vigour, he might have passed — were it not for sundry tell-tale 
lines and wrinkles — for one who had not more than attained to 
the zenith of his day. He was tall, of fine and massive build, 
with thick iron-^ey hair and beard, and eyes which, when he 
raised or lowered the spectacles that habitually screened them, 
were seen to be deep, bright, and thoughtful. 

Of the two ladies of this party, one was pale and blonde, the 
other had dark eyes, hair slightly streaked with grey, and cheeks 
tinged with a delicate pink of which sweet seventeen might have 
been proud. The blonde was apparently the younger ; but they 
might either of them have belonged to almost any period of life 
between girlhood and old age ; their calm, untroubled features 
showed so little traces of time, it was easy to conceive that 
they might have looked when they were young, and would look 
when they should be old, but for the whitening of their hair, 
almost exactly as they looked now. 

They wore neutral-tinted dresses, gracefully but vety simply 
made, one of a soft dove-colour, the other of a colder quaker 
grey ; their hair was arranged in the simple fashion of a bygone 
day, and each wore a silver cross, similar to one which Val per- 
ceived attached to Dr. Bourdillion's watch chain. Una intro- 
duded the doctor to Val as ^'her old friend and her childhood's 
teagher," and then, with a concession to social form in her 
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manner of making him acquainted with the ladies, presented 
them as Mrs. Bourdillion and Miss Virginia Bourdillion — though 
he afterwards observed that she herself spoke to and of them as 
"Sister Angela" and "Sister Virginia," whilst the latter 
addressed the doctor as " Brother Ambrose." 

Val found the dinner-hour pass off more pleasantly than 
he had anticipated. His fellow-guests did not hold themselves 
above the topics and interests of this world ; they discussed art 
and literature, and Dr. Bourdillion related some interesting 
anecdotes of his travels, which had extended far and wide, 
through lands remote from civilisation. They struck a deeper 
vein of interest, however, for themselves and Una, when they 
came on the subject of the terrible social problem of the day, 
with which Church and State seem powerless to grapple — the 
great, black, all-overshadowing problem of that canker of poverty 
— grinding, debasing, soul-slaying poverty, and squalid, sordid 
wretchedness, which eats like a festering ulcer at the very heart 
of our prosperity. 

In this discussion they were all in their element. They were 
not unpractical, they had facts at their fingers* ends, and statistics 
all ready for quotation and comparison ; they were primed with 
effects and consequences of remedies past, present, and future — 
emigration, de-centralisation, education., re-adjusted taxation. 
They were full of hope — hope not, however, from Church or 
State, man-made institutions, which cannot heal the disease 
that threatens the very life of the community — hope, not of 
radical cure in the present constitution of society, during which 
no measures beyond those of a patching and tinkering-up order 
are possible ! Their hope, it seemed, was in the day of the 
great Social Revolution, which would be worked from within 
and not from without — ^worked, not by battering-rams and 
bayonets, but by the forces stronger than all man's devastating 
engines of war. For it was not in bloodshed and battle, but in 
peace, that the day of hope should dawn. The coming change, 
far-off, beyond the horizon of our sight, as it might be, should 
be wrought not in Hate, but in Love — ^by hands not clenched in 
strife, but clasped in universal brotherhood. 

Val was almost surprised to find in Dr. Bourdillion such an 
interesting companion — for the hour ; he did not know whether 
he should care for his society as a permanent entertainment. 
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As to Bourdillion's sincerity, he formed no opinions about that, 
nor did it seem to him a matter of any importance, so long as a 
man talked entertainingly, whether he meant all or half that he 
said. 

He began to observe, even on this first evening of his 
acquaintance with them, that these people had what seemed 
to him an extraordinary influence over Mrs. Charteris. With 
all her gentleness and delicacy, Una had never appeared to 
him in the least amenable to any external influence, except, 
indeed, that of her husband. Her affection for him had given 
him ascendancy over her, and it almost seemed as if Horace 
Charteris, even in his grave, exercised that sway still, as no living 
man nor woman could do, over his widow's soft, impenetrable 
soul. She was gentle, but not yielding ; kind, but scarcely 
loving ; sympathetic and charitable, yet somehow seeming always 
inaccessible and isolated. She never disputed, but she never 
changed her mind. She never thrust her own sentiments 
forward, nor asserted herself She was modest, soft-voiced, 
retiring, self-contained. She listened, with smooth and well-bred 
courtesy, to opinions with which she entirely disagreed ; but that 
soft, conciliatory manner had no element of yielding in it. No 
one living seemed to exercise any influence or control over her ; 
and Val had never observed in her, until this evening, the faint, 
delicate suggestion of appeal and reliance with which she turned 
to Dr. Bourdillion and Sister Angela, who appeared to be the 
leading spirit of the sisterhood. 

During the next few days, Val became well acquainted with 
the views of most things in the heavens above and on the earth 
beneath, held by the Fraternity of the Silver Cross ; and he 
began to understand the influence they had over Una, which 
had at first surprised him. 

He did not dislike these Bourdillions at all on nearer 
acquaintance. They were out of the common run; there was 
something about them which was distinctly pleasurable to his 
poetic taste. It was not at all difficult to enter into intimate 
relations with them and lead them to converse freely on the 
deepest feelings of their souls. 

"No," said Dr. Bourdillion, with his firm cheerful smile — a 
smile which seemed to diffuse an atmosphere of strength and 
hope. " Religion is not a forbidden subject with us. We do 
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not keep it on ja shelf In tissue-paper, to be taken down at 
stated periods, and then wrapped up and put back again. It is 
in and of our daily life. Faith is not faith that is not as the 
very air we breathe. We should live in it and by it — eat, 
drink, and breathe it ! We do not believe in leading a secular, 
worldly life, of the earth, earthy ! for the week, and then taking 
up religion to go to church with, putting it on and off with our 
Sunday go-to-meeting garments. As one drop of red wine 
colours every drop in the glass, so if there be faith at all, it is 
not a part of our life, but the whole of life, that must be tinctured 
and imbued with it" 

The Bourdillion views of marriage, which Val was not long 
in finding out, were what might reasonably have been expected 
from them. They held that every human soul has its counter- 
part and natural mate, although only the fortunate few may find 
them in this life. To them the only true marriage was the 
recognition and union of the twin souls. The alliances of 
earth went, with the earth-born loves, down to the grave with 
the flesh to which they belonged. The true marriage was — as 
it was expressed in the ritual of the service by which they took 
each other in wedlock — ^** For Time and Eternity ! " They 
utterly disclaimed the phrase in our marriage ritual " Till Death 
us do part ! " For Love was indestructible as Life ! and how 
should the mere transition . of life that we call Death sever 
united souls? 

To such sentiments as these, Val Charterls listened apprecia- 
tively, but without enthusiasm. It was pleasant to think of his 
holding undisputed possession of Clemaine's sweet soul for all 
eternity — but scarcely as agreeable, in his circumstances in this 
world, to think of Una's being thus " sealed " to her departed 
lord for ever. 

Val had only been at Grays Court for a day or two when 
Bruce Wardlaw made his appearance there. Una greeted him 
kindly and hospitably as of old ; but he did not avail himself of 
her invitation to take up his quarters at Grays Court — an invita- 
tion which, to say the truth, was only made formally and 
dutifully, if with careful courtesy, as she was not at all anxious 
to enjoy Bruce s society for all day long and every day, and 
moreover felt doubtful whether he would be in harmony with 
her other guests. Val certainly seemed to have fallen into tone 
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with them satisfactorily enough — but then Val could always get 
on with any one if he chose, 

Bruce felt that he was invited to join the house-party rather 
as a form of respect to his connection with the family than as a 
personal attention. The late Horace Charteris had always treated 
him and Val with equal kindness, and given them equally the 
freedom of the house ; and Una studiously kept up at least the 
form of the old habit Bruce also doubted, looking at the other 
visitors there, whether he should find the present atmosphere of 
Grays Court congenial to him. 

He explained, as his ostensible reason for not accepting the 
offered hospitality, that he had come down to Saxby with a 
friend for a few days, and could not break off his arrangement 
with his friend. He added that he had a little free time to him- 
self ; he had struck work for two or three months, and had not 
yet quite made up his mind what he should do with his holiday. 
He contemplated the strangers whom he found in possession at 
Grays Court with veiled curiosity of a disapproving and distrust- 
ful kind. He doubted the sincerity that, to his mind, seemed to 
" protest so much " ; and he scented from the first in them an 
influence over Una antagonistic to his own. Yet Una was kind, 
if coldly kind, and gracious to him at this time. She knew that 
she had invited Val to stay with more real cordiality than she 
had shown to Bruce; and her natural amiability, which had 
resumed its usual sway since she had had time to forgive and 
forget his offence, made her reluctant to hurt or mortify him — 
more reluctant than a woman of more worldly knowledge and 
keener penetration would have been. 

A couple of days after his first appearance (for the autumn 
season) at Grays Court, he walked in rather late in the afternoon 
when the Everards were calling there. It looked quite a large 
party into the midst of which he found himself ushered, as the 
three Bourdillions were at home, also Val. The round of 
greetings was quite an ordeal to Bruce ; he had that kind of 
shyness which generally disguises itself under a certain bluntness 
and brusqueness of manner. The chair in which he presently 
found himself seated — not from intention or choice, but simply 
because he had hurriedly deposited himself in the nearest vacant 
seat, with an idea that he ought to get himself settled out of 
other people's way — was next to Clemaine. 
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He preferred Clemaine's society to that of any of the other 
visitors ; he had got pretty well used to her ; but after exchang- 
ing a few meteorolc^ical commonplaces with her, he reflected 
that he was at the wrong side of the room, inconveniently far 
off from Una, to whom Mrs. Everard was just then talking in 
her brisk and fluent way, telling Mrs. Charteris how Edith was 
enjoying her visit in France, what bright letters they had from 
her, and what beautiful rides and drives she was having in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. 

Bruce had something he wished to say to Una — something he 
had indeed especially come to say ; but he hesitated to interrupt 
her conversation with other guests and claim her attention so 
publicly. Seeing that as soon as Mrs. Everard had finished her 
account of her daughter, a polite inquiry of Una's about the 
younger children set her off* in full flow* of a description <rf 
Flossie's arrival at school, or rather at the Educational Home — 
Bruce turned to Clemaine, decided to impart his piece of 
information to her, as he could not get a word in with the 
hostess. 

" We are going to be neighbours for two or three months," he 
said. 

" Yes ? " she rejoined kindly, interrogatively, wondering 
whether Mr. Wardlaw could possibly be contemplating a two or 
three months* visit at Grays Court, but of course feeling it 
impossible to put such a question. 

" Yes, Tve taken a little cottage over at West Rylands," he 
continued, answering her unuttered wonder. 

" Indeed ? That will be very nice,'* she said pleasantly. " And 
what part of West Rylands is it ? " 

" It's on the Abbotsford side," he answered ; " I wonder if you 
know it ? That tiny little place all over honeysuckle — you can 
hardly call it a cottage — ^a little kennel — ^just outside the Aylmer 
gfrounds." 

"The little place that used to be the bailiff's cottage ? Oh, 
yes, I know it quite well. It*s a very pretty, cosy little ' kennel * 
— though I don't think there would be more than room for one 
dog in it" 

" There'll be only one dog. I shall keep no servant— only 
have an old woman to come in and do up the place, and just 
look to things every day.** 
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" Yes — that is what Mr. Kennedy used to do. He had that 
cottage last year. Do you remember him ? " 

" Yes, he was a friend of an old chum of mine — the man Tm 
staying with at Saxby now. That was the way I heard of the 
little den." 

" Mr. Kennedy liked the quiet and seclusion of the place," 
observed Clemaine. " He said he went there to be out of the 
way of people. He was finishing his book, and he used to be 
writing all day. We called the place the Hermitage. You will 
find it very quiet." 

"I like quiet And then I know several people in the 
neighbourhood ; you see I've been a good deal about these parts 
all my life — whenever I have been in England." 

" Oh, yes, of course all about here is quite like home to you ; 
you are one of us ! " she observed, with a friendly smile. 

"Well, I always have a kind of home-like feeling here — at 
Rylands. It's about as much home to me as any place on the 
face of the globe. I think that little band-box will just suit 
me for the autumn season." 

"What little band-box?" inquired Una, catching the words 
during a lull in the general conversation. 

A little colour flickered in his bronzed cheek as she turned to 
him with this question. 

^ I was just telling Miss Everard I'd taken that little cottage 
Steven Kennedy had last year — ^the Aylmers' bailiffs cottage. 
I'm going to make it headquarters for two or three months — 
unless anything turns up to call me away — abroad." 

Una looked a little surprised, almost startled, for the moment. 

" I dare say you will find it pleasant enough," she said, with a 
faint smile, but without any signs of exhilaration at the prospect 
of his neighbourhood for the season. " It will be a change from 
your life in Wales. I believe Mr. Kennedy found it a comfort- 
able little retreat, but he needed quiet for his studies." 

" Well, /ve got a good deal of reading up to do," said Bruce. 
'* It seemed to me just the kind of place I wanted If I don't 
like it I needn't stay. 

A sort of shadow seemed to have fallen over him, from the 
coolness with which Una had received his news. 

" I am sure I hope you wUl stay, Mr. Wardlaw I " exclaimed 
Mrs. Everard, rushing in fearlessly over the thin ice without any 
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realisation of its thinness. " In a neighbourhood like this, the 
more the ;merrier ! Delighted to welcome an addition to the 
circle — especially of the nobler sex ! They're at a high premium 
here," she added frankly. " You ought to have a vote of thanks 
for coming in to fill up Mr. Kennedy's place — not that ke was 
much good to anybody ! " 

" I am afraid I shall not be much good either,*' Bruce observed, 
with a grim smile at his own expense. 

" Do not be so modest, Bruce," said Una, with a friendlier 
smile than before ; she was afraid she might have been a little 
unkind in her omission of all expression of pleasure at his piece 
of information. " Anyhow you belong to the place by old 
association, whereas Mr. Kennedy came as a stranger amongst 
us." 

The grim smile changed its character, softened and 
brightened, so that Mrs. Everard's quick eyes took note of 
its transformation. 

" Clemaine," she said, suddenly emerging from a thoughtful 
silence and abstraction, when on their way homewards, " what 
relation was Mr. Wardlaw to the late Mr. Charteris ? " 

"Cousin — first cousin's son. I believe his mother and Mr. 
Charteris were brought up a great deal together — quite like 
brother and sister, and Mr. Charteris always treated him like a 
nephew. So I gather from Una, at least," Clemaine added con- 
scientiously. 

" H'm ! But he wasn't a nephew," observed her aunt. " And 
a husband's first cousin's son is not within the prohibited 
degrees." 



{To be continued,) 
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Author of "Hiiili!"&c. StoIs. 

INTERFERENCE. By B. M. Croker, Author of " Proper I'ride," 

"TwoMaBte«,"&c. 3 Tola. 

A WOMAN'S HEART. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of "The 

Wooing O't," &e. 3 Tola. 

SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. By Amyb Rbade, Author of 

"Raby." 1 rol. 

OLD DACRE'S DARLING. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

Cndlip), Aathor of " Dennia Donne," " The Honble. Jane," && 8 vols. {Immediately. 

EDLEEN VAUGHAN; or, PATHS OF PERIL By"CARMKH 

Stlta" (Hw Majesty the Queen of Roninania). 8 rols. 



P. y. WHITE & CO., 8], SOUTHAlCPTOir STEEET, STRAND, W.C. 



3MLBBAVIA ADVMMTISMM. 



PRICE U., OR IN CLOTH Is. 6d., 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 
NEW NOVEL, 

MERE LUCK, 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

AUTBOB or 

*< Booties' Baby." "Good-bye," " Lumley the Painter,'" 
**Only Human," dkc. 



P. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAI^D, W.O. 
HOW BEADY.— In Ploture Boards, 2s. ; Cloth, 2s. 6d- 

MISS AMYE READE'S 
NEW NOVEL on CIRCUS LIFE, 

KtrriTLBD 

SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST 

{Dedicated, by permission, to Alfred, Lord Tekntsoit, Poet Laureate,) 

BT 

MISS AMYE READE, 

Author of "Ruby." 

Vide "The Daily Graphic " of Feb. 9tli, lOtlLlltli 
and 16th on "THE MAKING OF ACROBATS r 



P. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.a 



hSLQRAVIA ADVERTISER. 



GOIJ> KEDAIi, Health Bzhibition, London ; HIGHEST AWABO, Adelaide, 1887. 

BENGER's FOOD 

fT'or Infants, Oliildi-en &c Invalids. 

THE MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 

EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 
** Beally I consJder that, hnmuly speaking. *Bkngbr'B Food' entfrely saTod hnby** life. I had tried four 
other well-known Foods, hot in this horrible dimate he ooold digest nothing until we began the * Bengcr.' 
He is now rosy, and fattening rapidly." 

Retail U Tins, i/6, 2/6, 5/- ^ 10/-, of CfiemisU, ^c, evtry^chere. Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 

ESTABU^HED 1861. 

RIRKBECK BANK, Southampton buildings, 

■^ CHANCEKT LANE. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimnm monthlj 
balancee, wnen not draim below ;f 100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES porcbaeed and told, and Lettera of Credit and 
Ciienlar Notes isaoed. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoooragement of Thrift the Bank receivefl small same on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per annum, on each oompleted £\. The 
Intersst is added to the principal on the 31st March annually. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manag9r. 

The Birkbeck Bmlding Society^s Annual Eeceipts exceed 

five Millions. 

How TO PXTBOHASE A HOUSB FOB TWO GUINEAS PEB KOKTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILUNOS PER MONTH, with immsdiate 
possession. Apply at the Office of the Buulbbck Fbushold Lahb Socutt. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, oa 
application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
SovTHAMPTOir BuiLDiireB, OHiJianT Lahb. 



VnVZBSAL HOirsXEOIB 



ttt 



HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 



These «ze«Uent FAXILT XEDICIHS8 are kiTalaaMe in the treatment of aU ailmeati 

ioeidental to ererj HOVSIHOLl). Die PIIXB FinEtlFT, BEOinJkTX and STBEVeTHSV 

the whole System, while the ODTTXEHT is unequalled for the removal of all muMsnlar 

and outward eomplaints. Possessed of these &EMEDIS8. every Mother has at onoe th» 

means of enring most eomplaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

ifJB.--A(2viGe6CM»&eo2»ea*ne(i,yrMqf c^orye, at 68S, (hford 8tre$t, Londoiu 40% bstiBWWi 
t/M howrt qfHwad^orby letUr. Digitized by CjOOglC 
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BELGBAVIA ADVERTI8BR. 



ONE VOLUME NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

Grown 8vo, Cloth, 9«. 6d. oach. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS' AND BOOKSTALLS. 



By JOHV STBANOB WLMTJUi , 
THB OTHBE HAN'S WIFB. 
XBa BOB. 
BBAUTIFUL JDf. 
OAJIRIBOH OOBBIP. 
▲ aiBOB BABT. 

By HAWLBT SXA&T. 

TAB PLUNOBB. 

LONG ODDS. 

THB MA8TBB OF BATHKBLLT. 

THB OUTSIDBR. 

By VBBOU8 HUXB. 

KISS MBPHISTOPHBLBa 
THB HAN WITH A 8BCBBT. 

By B. L. BABJBOV. 

BASIL AND ANNBrni 

THB HY8TBRT OF M. FBLIZ. 

A TOUNO OmL*S LIFB. 

T0ILBB8 OF BABYLON. 

THB DUCHB8S OF ROSBICABT LANB. 

By XAT OBOXXBLUr * J. KOBAT 
BBOWV. 

VIOLBT TTVIAN, M.F.H. 

By XBS. ALBZANDBB. 

BLIND FATB. 
MONA'8 OHOIOB. 
A LIFB INTBBB9T. 
BT WOHAN'S WIT. 



I By MBS. BDWABD BXHVABOi. 

■ THAT FRBTTT UTTLB HOBSBB&CAEBB. 

A HOMBUBO BBAT7TT. 
LANDING A PBIZB. 
HATBON OR MAID. 
A OBACK OOUNTT. 



By KB8. BOBEBT JOOBLTN. 

THB M.F.H.'8 DAUOHTBR. 
THE ORITON HUNT MYSTBRY. 

By B. X. OBOKBB. 

TWO MAfiTBR& 

By XABBL OOLLIB8. 

VIOLA FANSHAWa 



By XBS. LOVBTT OAXBBOV. 

A DAUQHTBR'S HBART. 

JACK'S 8BCRBT. 

THB006TOFAIJB. 

A LOST WIFB. 

THIS WICEBD WORLD. 



By FLOBSNCB WABDBB. 
A WILFUL WARD. 

By XBS. ALBXANBBB FBASBbT 

THB NBW DUGHBH8. 
DAUQHTBB8 OF BBLGRAVIA. 
SHB CAMB BBTWBKN. 



By XBS. HUBaBBEOBD, Author of 
'* MOLLY BAWN." 
APRIL'S LADY. 

THB HONOURABLE MBa YBBBKBR. 
A UFB'8 RBMORSB. 

By -BITA." 
SHBBA. 
MI6SKATB. 
THB LAIRD O' COCKPBN. 

By JTTSTIN XoOABTHT and XBS. 
GAXPBBU. PBABD. 

THB RIVAL PBIN0BB8. 
THB LADIBS' OALLBRY. 

By B. O. PHILIPS ft O. J. WILLS. 

SYBIL BOSS'S MARRIAOB. 

By F. O, PHII^IPS ft PEBOT BBNBALIi 

A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFIOB. 
MARGARBT BYNG. 

MY FACB IS MY FORTUNE. 

By XAT OBOKMELIN. 

THB FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. 

By HTTXB ITISBBT. 

THB SAVAGE QUBBN. 



By AXTB BBADE, Aafhor of " Buby." SLAVES OP THE SAWDUST. 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET STRAND, W.C. 



BELORAVIA ADVERTISER. 



H 



'FOB THE BLOOD IS THE UFB' 




Ii wwnated to olaaaM the blood tram all ImpfultiM, 
from wim i t 9§ r OMue arioinc. For Sorafulft, Bowpvj, 
Koiwna, Skin and Blood v^a&um^ Pimples and Bona of 
allkinda,ltaeffleouaremaryelloiia. It if the only real 
•pecifio for €Krat and Hhenmatlo Paiai, for tt le m oti a 
the eamm from the Uood and bonei. Thonnnda of 
Tmtimoniala. In BotUei. S«. M. and 11«. eaoh, of all 
OhuniitB. Sant for Bt or Itt Stampe by PkoprlatorB, 

UieolB k lidliBd Counties Drag Co., UneoiiL 

BIWABI OF WOBTHL188 DOTATIONB. 



TBAJ>B 



K— BliOOD mXTTTBE. 



FIBEI BURGLABSI! 




Fire-Resisting Safe, £5 5s. net, Carnage paid. 



BB>^D^r, PrlM la^ doth la. ed. eMh. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 

LUHLET THE FAINTEB. By John Stbanoe Winter, Author 

of « Bootlea' Baby," &c. 

A MEMBER OF TATTERSALL'S. By Hawley Smart, Author 
of " The Plnnser," &c. 

FACING THE F00TLIQHT8. By Florence Marryat. 

TWO ON AN ISLAND. By Curtis Yorke, Author of " Hush ! " 
" A Romance of Modern London," &c. 

T' OTHlfiB DEAR CHARMER. By Helen Mathers, Author 

of " Comin' Thro' the Rye," &c. 

F. V. WHITE A CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.a 



12 BELORAVIA ADVERTI8BB. 

John Strange Winter's 
New Paper. 

WINTER'S WEEKLY 

{GOLDEN GATES,) 

OWNED AND EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR OF 

"BOOTLES' BABY." 



Tliis brilliantly Bucoessf ul Weekly Magazine contains each week no leas tiian sixteen 
large pages of specially- written contributions by favourite writers (incladin^ from 
hree to six eolumiu by John Strange Winter), 

Golden Gates is issued every Monday ; price One Penny. Also in Monthly Parts 
(ready on the 25th of each month), price Sixpence. 

A Sample Copy will be sent free of cost to any address on application to the 
Manager, Golden GaUs, 98, Fleet Street, E.C. 

THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN says :— 
*' There is certainly no other penny weeklv magazine which can compare with 
Golden Gates for literary class The editing is done remarkably well." 

THE PEOPLE says :— 
" The contents are always bright and varied, while the gifted editor*8 personality 
flavours everything with her own pleasant idiosyncrasy. A wonderful pennyworth, 
trulv." 

THE TOPICAL TIMES says :— 
" Golden Gates has in a wonderfully short space of time become very popular ; it 
deserves to succeed, for its merits are many and its faults few." 

THE ROCK says :— 
" Golden Gates^ which eschews sensationalism in every shape, including ghost 
stories, is impressed with its editor^s vigorous personality, which extends even to the 
page of real * Answers to Correspondents.* This puge affords unique entertainment, 
mingling opinions, reminiscences, and terse practical wisdom, while keeping to the 
point of tlie question. ... . The magazine is conducted with great spirit and 
originality." ' 

THE NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN says:— 

" Golden Gates contains a large amount of reading matter, judiciously varied, and 
with, so far as we can discover, no * padding * whatever. John Strange Winter*8 own 
contributions, under the heading Editor's Thoughts^ should alone auf&ce to ensure 
the success of this magazine. 

Hundreds of papers of every sort and kind liave oontained 
notices to the same effect. 



Offices :-98, FLEET STREETrUNDON, E.G. 



B1SLGRAVJA ADVERTJSISn. 18 

MARY DEAN'S TRIP TO EUROPE. 

*' Mart, my dear," said a good American father to his daughter, ^' do you want to go 
to Europe next summer ? " 

"Oh, papa," cried the girl, clasping her hands in ecstasy, "do you mean it? 
There really cannot be so much pleasure in store for me." 

Mr. John Dean was a comparatively poor man, yet he had managed to lay aside 
(unknown to her) money enough to give his only child the great treat he was aware 
she coveted — a trip to the old world. 

" I am afraid, my darling," he said, " that I may not be able to repeat this offer in 
future, so I am sure you will make the most of the opportunity." 

" Thank you a thousand times, papa," she replied, *' I will drain the sweet draught 
to the dregs, and never forget what I may hear and see." 

So indeed she did, and Mary Dean's summer in Europe did infinitely more for her than 
it does for those who are rich enough to " run over," as they call it, every vear. 
. " I shall pass this way but once," said a wise man, " so let me get all the honest 
pleasure I can as I go." 

But how can such a scheme be carried out whei a man has to confess a thing like this : 
'* Off and on I have never been well for twenty years. Before this I worked as a 
horse-nail maker and had good health. At first I was taken with a bad stomach and 
gp-eat pain between my shoulders. I had a rank taste in the mouth of a morning, and 
would retch and vomit until a watery fluid ran out of my mouth. My food lay on my 
stomach like a stone and never seemed to move. I had always a fulness there, as if 
hlown out with wind, and my breath came short and quick. I spat up a quantity of 
thick phlegm and was never able to clear my throat and stomacn of it. My bowels 
were very costive, and the whites of my eyes became of a yellow colour. I got very 
weak and was always tired and weary. Even the labour of putting on my clothes would 
exhaust me, and I had to sit down and rest. 

*' I could not sleep at night, and was tossing about until morning, and rose more tired 
han when I went to be 1. My clothes merely hung upon me, for I was nothing but 
skin and bone. During four months, when at my worst, I lost over two stone weight. 
In this miserable stite I dragged on year after year and was able to do only a very little 
work, as you may suppose. I took senna, camomile, and other medicines, whatever I 
heard of, but simply got a little relief for the time being. 

'* In April, 1890, I had a bad attack and was in bed for five or six weeks and had a 
doctor attending me. Throut^h the following summer I got a little better, but as winter 
came on I grew worse again. I felt that I could not l^st much longer, so weak and 
emaciated had I become. Nothing would stay on my stomach. Even liquids, such as 
cocoa, came up as soon as I swallowed them. 

** I had now begun to despair of ever getting well, when one day in December an old 
man whom I knew brought me a book telling of a medicine called Mother Seigel's 
Curative Syrup, and in it I read of a case like mine that had been cured by this remedy. 
So I determined to try it, and sent to Mr. Snartts, the druggist, for a bottle. I had 
only taken a few doses when I found myself better ; my food stayed on my stomach, 
I gained strength, and soon got back to my work quite well. I truly believe that 
Mother SeigeFs Syrup saved my life, as otherwise I could not have lived much 
longer." 

" (Signed) James Jenntson, Newsman, 

" 48, Bast Street, Stamford." 
Now what has Mr. Jennison's pitiable experience got to do with Mar^ Dean's trip to 
Europe ? We will tell you in a minute. Mary could make but one visit abroad, and 
her father advised her to make the most of it. She did so, and it was profitable and 
pleasant Nobody can live but one life in this world. When it ends, no matter how 
soon or in what way, we can't go back and begin over again. 'Ihe wheel of existence 
never turns backward. Thus you see what a misfortune — yes, a blunder — it is to be 
ill. Mr. Jennison was miserable and worthless to himself for twenty years. How 
much he missed I Who can calculate or count it up ? Are you ill, too ? His trouble 
was indigestion and dyspepsia— that old hag of a mother of nearly all sorts of disease. 
Perhaps that's what ails you. Time is slipping away. Life is waning fast Why not 
try the remedy that cures so many, and make the rest of the journey ^a- success and a 
comfort Why not ? Digitized by LjOOgie 
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BETMRAVTA ADVERTISER, 



SCIENTIFIC SOAP. 




An Ideal Toilet Soap. 

COHSTAISB BZTHA CREAM. 



For Delicate Skins— The Toilet, Nursery, and Bath, 

Don KOT DHT THll 8EIK AKD HAIR. BMOLLIKNT, BOOTHIKO, BLAVD. 

A Natural Lobricaht. 



SUPER-FATTED. DE-ALKALISED. DEHYDRATED. 

•* 8AI.VINB" Soieiitlflo SOAP diffen 
from all othen in the method of its manufac- 
ture, wherein by a genuine chemical reaction 
every trace of the free alkali is neutralised, and 
a bland, odourless cream intimately associated 
with the other components. 

** SAIiVIKB *' SOAP is not transparent. 
It contains no resip, sugar, soda, or silicates ; 
** Salvine " Soap is not coloured. No arsenic, 
copper, mercur>', or lead pigments have been 
incorporated with it, to please the eye at Abe 
expense of the skin. 

** SALVINE '' SOAP is not super-fatted 
{except nitk ** Salvine " Cream). No Ullow 
or suet has been mechanically mixed there- 
with, rendering the lather scant, evil-smelling, 
and greasy, without in any degree masking 
the original alkali. 

BUT— ♦• SALVnrB " SOAP is the out- 
come of the latest chemical knowledge co- 
operating with the highest technical skill on 
principles of strict commercial integrity. One 
experiment will suffice to place the truth of the 
above assertions bevond doubt. 

•* SAL VINE '''SOAP, while making no 
pretence to restore youth, retard age, or cure 
malignant skin diseases, will most undoubtedly 
renew and maintain the normal healthy action 
of the skin, on which the body so largely de- 
pends for the proper discharge of its vital 
functions. Price 8a. per Box of 8 Ttkbleta. 

" SALTINE " Wic DENTIFIUGE 

Eepeoially deaigned by an Bmlnent London Dental Surgeon after some years* 
oarefal experiments. Not only WHITENS, but alao PB E8BBVB8 the Teetli. 
Is., Is. 6d., and Sa. ed. 

For the SKIN and COMPLEXION. 

Affords immediate and grateful relief in all Skin Irritation. For Chaps, Kedness, Roughness, 
Eruptions, Abrasions, Intiaiiimation, Ck.li Winds;, &c. Is. 9d., 8a. 6d., and 68* 

*' SALVINE " TOILET POWDER.-Pore, Innocaou, SoIaHe, Safe. li. 6d., 80., and te. In Three Tlnt»- 

Whit<>, Pink, and Cnuun. 
*' SALVINE " SHAVING 80AP.— Soothing, Creaut, Emollient. 1*. and 3a 6d. per Stick. 
*' SALVINE'* TOOTH-BRUSH.--SpeclaIly designed to facUitoU the effective cleandng of the Teeth la 

rtmoie positioni. la. 

Used by the most distinguished members of Society, the Musical, Dramatic, and JfediceU Professions. 
Of all Chemists, or Poet Free from 

SALVINE COMPANY, 3, Oxford Street, /LDndon, W. 

Digitized by ' 
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BELGRAVIA. 

APRIL, 1892. 

CONTENTS. 

Paqi 
Thb Honourablb Jane. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of " That Othbr Woman," " Eyrb of 

BlBNDON/' &C.y &C 337 

Chapter XI. The New Mamma. 
,, XII. Helen Starts Fresh. 
„ XIII. A Lesson in Lots. 



William Blakb. By Emilia Atlmer Gowino 

Saved by the Strike. By Mbq Dyan 

An Unfortunate Jest. By Mrs. E. M. Davy 

Picture Lighting. By Hume Nibbet 

A Rbminisobnce of Naples. By Frank Mayne 



357 
378 
394 
405 
413 



A Woman's Loyalty. By Iza Duffus Hardy, Author of " A 

New Othello," " Love, Honour and Obey," &c., &c. . 418 

Chapter X. Bomt Wings. 
H XI. Gathering Cloads. 
„ XII. The Fraternity of the Silrer Cross. 



OSIER'S CHINA & "° ''™'''' ™*^ ''• 

Manufactory, Birmingham. IjLAqQ UlKVIuLWI 



TO OORRSaFONDXiTTS. 

Att MBS, tkouid U addnuai, pr ep aid , to A# Bditob of ** Bklorayia,** II, SOUTHAMPTOir STRin, 
Btraxd, W.O. BMTf M8. should hear the witer^e name amd addreu, and be aoBompanied Sy ponage Uampe for 
iU retmrni^ not aeeepttdi but the XdUor cannot hoidhlam^f reiponiihU f»ran9 aeoidenid^ 1^ BdUor oannol 

mndertake toretam ufoctedPoeme. 

The baek mmabert ^ " BiLaaATlA " («fM a fern exe^ptione) can bo had, price U. each ; aUo the volamoe, 
price 71. <d. eadi, and eoeere/or binding, price %e. each, Anmaal aabeoriptton, inOmdtng the BaLGRATlA AHHUAIi 
amd the HOLIDAY NUMBIB, lis. 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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BBLORAVIA ADVERTI8KR. 



ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST 

Were Awarded the Qrand Diplona of Honoar, Bdinbargh, 1890 ; Two Prlu 3Ced»lB, Paris, 188f . 

IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 




Chfldrra'iBordfradfperdoi. Is. 



Lftdlet 
Oenii' 



\ 



Remstitehed. 
tadiM*, per dos. 



9lU. 



SJI- 



IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 

SEND FOB SAMPLES AVD PKICE LIST, POST FKEE. 



FUh Napkliw, Sl lid. per tfoz. 
Dteeer N«pklM. te. ed. per i' 
^_ J y^ iquare, 1». li 



Table aotta.> j^ iqaue, J». lid : 

a yds. bf S ]rda., fle. IM. ewk. 
tcbeo Table aotha, llAd. Mcb. 
StroBg Haekabeok Tow«l>. 4il ei. 
per dot. Frlllad U ea Pillow OMe* 
from U.^d. each, ^ 



ROBINSON 9t CLEAVER, ^ X^^^J^SSS^XS ^S."^ BELFAST. 

CELLULAR SHTRTS 

AND UNDERWEAR. 

Gbllulab Abbtiz Cloth it composed of small cells, in which the air is enclosed and wanned 
by the heat of the bodj. A perfect non-conducting layer is thns formed next the skin. Owing to 
the Cbllulab constrnction. this cloth is much lighter and better rentilated than ordinary fabrics, 
and is easier to wash. Cbllulab Abbtbz Clotii is made in Cotton, Silk, Silk and Cotton, Silk 
and Wool, and Merino. 

UlustraUd Price List of full rangt of Cellular goodt^ vHh names of 160 Country Agentx, 
sent Post Free on application. 
ROBKRT SCOTT, 14 A 15, P017I.TRY, CMBAPSIDK, K.C. 
OI.IVKR BROTHBRS, 417, OXFORD liTRBBT, liOWBOH, W. 
TAAFFB A COIiBlTBI^I., 81, ORAFTOM STRBBT, B1JBI.IIf. 
STARK BROTHBRS, • SOUTH BRIB»B, BBIWBITROIff. 
MRJkWOlLAJUJjJlej^ood^nl^^ 

WALTON'S 

INDIAN 
HAIR DYE 




(: 

oaellqald). 

OeatteiMawUiaad 
the IMOLAM IITB 
tbe meet iiapte la 
ase, reqalrlac m> pre- 
paiatioa tor Dyelat 
Uie Wbtokeia, Moae- 
Mo 



rbiaeia, ■ 
•ad Udr. 



Fdoe, 3/S, 4ft and 
10/6. 



HAVEBSTOOK HHX> JjOVT)OV . 



BY APPOINTMKNT TO 

f).A. ZTbe (ftueen an^ f).'K.f). XLbc prince ot males. 



IRON WINE BINS 

AND 

CELLAR & DECANTING 

Appliances of all kinds. 



Illustrated Catalogues post free. 




Registered 



"CELLULAR "BINS, 



With separate rest for each 
bottle peculiarly adapted for 
private Cellars, and can be fitted 
to Cabinets. 



8, HAYKAJtXET, S.W., and 16, OBEAT TOWEB STBEET, E.G. ; 
Factory : 01, MANSELL STBEET, E. 




UFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

ESTABLISHED 1824. 

BMrectors. 
Ohainua-Sifht Hon. Sir J. B. MOWBEAT, Burt M.P. D.O.L. 
D^puty-Obalr-^l «*' ^ ^"""^^ "^ "-"• '" 



UOHSL 8. BEALB, U3. TJUi. 

JOHN A8TLET BLOXAM, K^* r.S.0.8. 

JOHN 00LE8, Esq. 

WILFRED JOBEPH 0BIFP8. E«i. 03. 

Hon. OEO&OB N. OURZON, K.P. 

Van. ABCHDBACON 7ABBAB, DJ>. FJEL8, 

PzvftMor 81r O. K. HUMPHRY, M.D.P.B.8. 



S«T. JOHN EDWARD KBXPE, ILA. 

8ir WM. JENNER. Bart. G.O.B. KJ>. r.R.B. 
Tbe VI800VNT lODLETON. 
8Jr JAMES PAOEi; Bt. D.CJi. LLD. F.R.8. 
OEORQE E. PZNCKARD. E«i. 
RICHARD DOVOLAB POWELL. MJ>. 
WM. OVEREND PRIE8XLBT. MJ>. ILJK 
PETER WILLIAMS, Eun. 



Bssf0tant Bctuar^. 

WILLIAM J. H. WHITTALL. Uq. 

UctutLve anb Secretarie. 
BEBJAimr BEWBATT, Etq. 



18th BONUS- January 1892. 

Briefly epitomized, the results of the Bonus show 

That the SOCIETyS RESERVES 

ape the STRONGEST, 

and That its BONUSES 

ape amongst the LARGEST known. 



WVVWJWWWVVWVM/WVWAWAWV^ 



GMef 0£Ge:-15 ST. JAIES'S SQUAKE, LONDON, 8.W. 
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Clerical, Medical and General 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CUef Office: 15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 

^ RESERVES^ 1^ 

THE Valuation having been made by the most 
stringent Tables of Mortality in use (the 
H^ and H^'^^^ Tables of the Institute of Actuaries), in 
combination with the very low rate of 2^ per cent 
interest (a rate employed by two other offices only), 
and to the high reserves so brought out, viz., 

g2,688,078, 
further sums amounting to j^QO^OOO having been added, 
the total reserves, relatively to the engagements they 
have to meet, were brought up to an amount in excess, 
it is believed, of those of any other office whatever. 

^ PROFITS. 1^ 

NOTWITHSTANDING these large and exemplary 
reserves, the condition of prosperity of the 
Society was such that the divisible surplus in respect 
of the 5 years was larger by ;C53,450 than that of 
any previous quinquennium. The sum remaining for 
division among the assured, viz., ;£352,5oo, which 
was larger by ;G40,000 than any previous one, provided 
a Cash Bonus averaging 35 per cent, on the premiums 
of the quinquennium, being the largest Cash Bonus 
ever declared by the Society. 

Branch Offices:— MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.G.; 



-^ INVALID LIVES> i^ 

THE practice of granting Policies on "Invalid" lives — 
i.e,, lives below the average standard, either from 
personal defect or hereditary taint — was established by 
the CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY in 1824, and has 
been successfully continued to the present time. Much 
of this success is due to the fact that the Bonus System 
of the Society as applied to these Policies has been 
devised — and in this respect it stands almost alone — to 
ameliorate and, should the life be prolonged beyond the 
estimate, ultimately to nullify the original surcharge. 
By the aid of the subjoined table of Bonuses actually 
allotted at the present division this will be made clear. 

Specimens of Bonuses allotted to Policies of £1000. 
January 1802. 



Duration 

of 

Policy. 


HEALTHY LIFE. 


IKVAUD LIFE. 
Rbal Age 40, but treated as of 


Real Age \ 
at Entry ) 


A t\ [ Premium \ 
4-0 ^82 : 10 : 0; 


Assumed Aee ) e /% / Premium \ 
ai Entry S OO ^45 : 7 : 6/ 


5 years 


Cash. 
56 


Life 
Reduction. 


Reduced 
Premium. 


P . Life Reduced 
*-**"• Reduction. Premium. 


3 XX 8 


28 18 4 


7800 692 38 18 4 


10 „ 


56 


4 xo 


24 17 6 


79 10 7 15 31 3 4 


15 n 


56 


4 X2 6 


20 5 


79 10 992 21 14 2 


20 „ 
25 M 


57 

57 


5 II 8 

6 15 10 


14 13 4 
7 17 6 


80 10 12 10 9 13 4 

( Premium 

82 16 4 af'te^dlt 

V af«40:4:0. 



A man of the real age of 40, for example, if charged the premium for age 50, would be 
allotted from time to time the larger Bonuses shown in the Table as given at age 50. These, 
it will be seen, are not only larger in themselves, but each ^\ of Bonus produces a larger reduction 
of premium. On the assumption that like Bonuses will be given in future— about which, of course, 
no pledge can possibly be given — a man entering at the real age of 40, but charged the rate for 
age 50, will at the end of 10 years have to pay a smaller premium (viz. : ;^3i : 3 : 4) than the 
healthy premium at 40 (viz. : ^yt : 10 : o), and thus from that time be more than freed from the 
original surcharge. In 10 years more he will have to pay an absolutely less premium (viz. : ^£9 : 13 : 4) 
than if he had been treated at the outset as a healthy life, when the reduced premium would have 
been ^£14 : 13 : 4. And, finally, at the end of *$ years, not only will his premium be extinguished, 
but a Bonus will attach to the Policy, — a condition he would not nearly have reached had he been 
treated as a healthy life at entry and charged the premium for his real age. The effect is even more 
striking when the reductions allotted to a man entering at other assumed ages (for example, 60) are 
compared with those granted to one entering at 50. i^See full Prospectus.) 



8 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 3 BENNETTS HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 



GLEMGIL, MEDIOiL ASS SENERAL LIFE ASSUMNGE SOGIETI. 

A ssurance at prime cost. 

One of the wants of the present day is a table of whole- 
life premiums, which, while making the least possible demand 
on the resources of the Assured, shall at the same time admit 
the Policies to full Bonus advantages. The 
annexed table of reduced premiums, which 

believed to be lower than any hitherto 



Age 

NEXT 

Birth- 
day. 



ASMUKl. 

pREaiiuii. 



20 
21 
22 
23 

24 



29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 



39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 



49 
50 



s. d. 

v\ 

9 S 

ZO 2 
XZ 2 
ZZ ZZ 
Z2 ZO 

13 



are 

published , has been framed to meet this want 

Being below the mathematical premiums for the several 
risks provided in the Society's full premiums, these reduced 
premiums may properly be said to supply "assurance at 
prime cost" They depend on the realization of a certain 
ratio of profit, and in the event of the profit at any division 
being insufficient, the sum assured by any particular policy will 
need to be charged with payment of such a sum as will make 
good its share of the deficiency, unless the Assured prefer to 
pay off the balance due to the Society. So large, and so 
consistent, however, have been the profits of this Society, 
that there is little likelihood of any such deficiency arising. 

The new premiums, which are payable annually , are at 
all ages 75 per cent, only of the ordinary whole-life, with 
profit rates, the Society advancing the remaining 25 per cent. 
The 25 per cent, so provided by the Society, accumulated at 
5 per cent, interest in advance, will be a charge on the 
current bonus. If death should occur within the quin- 
quennial bonus period, the interim bonus will exactly meet 
the current charge, and allow of the sum assured being paid 
without deduction. If, on the other hand, the Policy should 
survive the quinquennial period and share in the declared 
bonus, it may be expected that the cash bonus allotted at 
each division will more than meet the current charge. 

This surplus cash bonus may, on its declaration, either 
be at once received by the Assured, or, if he prefer it, be 
converted into an equivalent Reversionary Bonus, payable 
with the sum assured in the event, and in the event only, of 
death occurring subsequently to the attainment of an age to 
be stated in the Policy. 

Further particulars as to the Prime Cost System will be furnished on applicaium. 

N EXT BON U St— The next Division of Profits will take place in January ^ 1897. 

Profit Policies effected now or before the end of June will fully share, 
Tlie New Bonus Report, the Full Prospectus, Forms of Proposal and every information «b applieatioa. 

B. NEWBATT, 

15 St. James's Square, S.W., Jattuary 1892. Actuary &* Secretary, 



REDUCED AIMUAL 
PREMIUM 

For £A0O at dratk. 
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SOAP MAKERS 



BY 



Special Appointment 

TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 

Pr ince 
of Wales. 



Baby-Skin. 



"M" O fine lady or grown-up girl has a skin 
like a baby's— not quite. 

Most soaps but Pears' have alkali in them. 

Babies get washed with these soaps; their 
tender skins are made rough and red and 
sore ; and yet the force of nature resists ; 
there is no skin like the velvety baby-skin. 

Haven't you seen a girl or woman catch 
sight of a dainty baby and br^ak into smiles 
all over her face? and, if publicity does 
not forbid, you have seen her rush to the 
little stranger, seize his hands and toes and 
go into raptures over the pink and softness ! 

That's the charm of baby-skin ; not of 
the baby — nobody goes for a pimply baby. 

Every woman whose place in the world 
permits, and every man (though men are 
not supposed to tell it) wants, in proper 
measure, a baby-skin. Even the college 
athlete is not exempt. Let them use Pears' 
Soap, which is nothing but soap ; pure soap; 
which is nothing but Pears'. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless it is eaten 
away by alkali. Nothing but soap will find 
it. It may be well disguised— PeaRs' Soap 
Will find it. Digitized by Google 



Look in the Glass! 

\ 1 fE get so used to our faces, we do not 
^ ^ know how ugly we are — most of us. 

Colour of hair we never become insen- 
sible to; of eyes, any peculiar feature. 
What we cannot mend we think of and 
grieve over. 

Strange to say, we tolerate faults of skin, 
which are almost always directly within 
our control. We do not know how happier 
people pity us ! 

Look in the glass ! Can you see no use 
for a soap that purges the skin of pallor 
and pimples and oil, that softens and 
smooths it, brings out the rose and 
alabaster ? 

The secret of Pears* Soap is that it has 
no excess of alkali in it. You may use it, 
no matter how much, you cannot roughen 
the skin with it. 

Health is always beautiful^ Other 
beauty there is none. p.T.O. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



20 HIGHEST AWABM 






3oap 



20 HIGHEST AWARDS: 



London, 1851 ; 
London, 1862 ; 
Paris, 1867 ; 
Santiago, 1875 ; 
Philadelphia, 1876; 
Paris, 1878 ; 
Sydney, 1879 ; 



Brighton, 1881 ; 

Boston, 1883 ; 

Adelaide, 1887 ; 

Melbourne, 1888 

Paris, 1888 ; 

Edinburgh, 1890 

Royal Military, 
London, i8go; 



&c.. 



&,c. 



&c. 
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DEp6tS : 
LONDON : 71-75, New Oxford Street 
NEW YORK : 365 & 367, Canal Street 
MELBOURNE : 484, Collins Street. 




^de a cock korsc to ^Banbury Cross, 



v^ 75 see a j/ouiw 7ady remawe dirt and dross .^ 
Troni cellar ^ ^ttic ^Mrei/er shs aoes ^^^ P^^^^ .., 

^- v^^ "Withprookesjl^nkejffimnd which Wont Wash ClaJhesJ 



FOE CLEAUIM ALL SURHCAL IUSTRUME5TS. 



BROOKES SOAP 



4D. A LARQE BAR. 



For Pots and Pans. For Mantels and MarMes. 
For Fire-irons and Gas Globes. For a thou- 
sand things in the Household, the Factory, 
the Shop, and on Shipboard. 
WILL DO A DAY*8 WORK IN AN HOUR. 
The World's most Maryellous Cleanncr and PoU»her* 
KakM Tin like SlWer.Copper like Gold.Paint like New, 
Windows like Crystal, BrARs war* like Mirrors. Spot- 
leas Earthenware. Crockery like Marble^Marl^e White. 

CooQle 



Digitized by ^ 



^8' 



Fry's 



Unaurpasied for PTTBITY, 
SOLUBILITY and EXOELLENCE 

** I have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like ao well."— 5«r c. A. Cameron, m.d., 

Prtsidfut Rojfal Collie of Surgeont^ Jrtland. 



PURE- 
CONGENTRATEl 



Cococ 




SUN LIF 



OFFICE 



FOB 



••DIVIDEND PAYING' 

'* INVESTMENT POLIGIEI 



▲PPLT fob NKW PRngPBCTTJg AT THlt CHIBP OFFICI, 

THEKADNBBDLB ST&KBT, ILO. 



HARRIS C. L SAUNDERS, General im 



if admitied by .ttie i'roinMiou u 
betbe moat wondartiil ratnedj^ 
ever discovered. 
It is the best remedy known foi 
Conghs, Consnmptioa, Brae 
chitis. Asthma. 
BfTectiuilly checks and arrests I 
those too often fatal diseases— 
Dip^tliBria,FeTer, Croup, A^ne. 
▲xitt like a charm in Diarrhcea, 
and is the only specilio in' 
- Ohnlera and Dysentery. ,^ ^i^B«« 

BfTeotnally cuts short all attacks of Bpllepsy, Hystertaf?aIpftation and bpamni. 
It Is the only palllatiTe in Nenraltria, Rheumatism, Qont, Candir, Toothache, Meningitis. &c. 
Caution .—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy 6t Ohlorodyne render it of Vital imp- " 
that the public nhonld obtain the genuine, which bean the words " Dr. J; OolUk Browne's Ohlorodyne. ^^ 
GoTernment Stamp. 

Vice-ChanoeUor Wood stated that Dr. J. OOLLIB BROWKB was nndoift^adly the Inventor of OHLOfiOL^ > 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrne. 

Sold m BatdeM, at Is. 1|<2., 2s,9<Lmnd4». $d„ hff all ChemiMs, 

Sole Mannfkotarer : J. T. DAVENPORT, SS Ot- RasseU Street Bloomsbr 



DR. J. 

C0LLI8 BROWNE'S 

OHLORODYNE. 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
GENUINE. 




SlBBthms 

PRESERVES AND BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. 

Xntireij RBMOVB8 and PRBVBNT8 •& 
REDNESS. ROUGHNESS. IRRITATION, ete., 

and Pr«terTM th* Skin from the Bffeota of the SUM* 
WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
INVALUABLE FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT A BLOOMING. 
BEWARB of iajurlous Imltatioiu. •• BBETRAlf'8 >' is the 
onlr Genuine. Hott*et It. and i^. M . ol iiU ChemlMf snd 
Perfumen. Xltlier lise «eai poet free Idr M. ex xa. br the 
Bolt Maken. M. BfiRHAM ft BOn. Ctemlns. CKiaSiskiS 




CELESEATED 



BUTTER-SCOTGH. 



BTW y Ot\ 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIQ 
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